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IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  A  SOUL. 
CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1  I    MIND    ME    HOW   WE    PARTED    THEN.' 

1  So  have  I  dreamed  !  oh,  may  the  dream  be  true  ; 
That  praying  souls  are  purged  from  mortal  hue, 
And  grow  as  pure  as  He  to  Whom  they  pray.' 

Hartley  Coleridge. 

Damian  Aldexmede,  coming  home  in  the 
moonlight  alone,  did  not  dream  that  Barbara 
Burdas  was  watching  him  from  the  side  of  the 
Forecliff,  above  the  Sagged  House.  She  stood 
in  the  shadow  there,  though  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, looking  out  over  the  cliff- top  ways. 
The  sea  was  rolling  softly,  breaking  monoto- 
nously, even  sadly  for  one  in  a  sad  mood  ; 
and  Bab's  mood  was  not  of  the  brightest. 
An  intolerable  sense  of  yearning  had  possessed 
her  all  the  evening,  as  if  somewhere,  some 
vol.  ii.  20 
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influence  were  drawing  her  from  herself  ;  and 
the  strain  was  so  great  that  she  found  herself 
to  be  wearier  than  usual — weary  of  life,  of 
light,  of  all  things.  Once  David  Andoe  had 
passed  by,  not  stopping  to  speak,  but  looking 
at  her  as  he  went  onward  with  the  old  heart- 
broken look  that  was  growing  to  be  so  painful 
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since  Bab  was  learning  what  such  pain  meant. 
Yes,  she  knew  now  ;  and  as  she  stood  there, 
thinking  of  the  Rectory,  trying  to  imagine 
what  could  be  happening  there,  how  each  one 
would  be  looking  at  and  speaking  to  the 
other,  her  knowledge  seemed  to  deepen  ;  and 
presently,  when  her  thoughts  wandered  away 
to  Garlaff,  to  Hartas  Theyn,  who  might  be 
there,  or  might  not,  she  could  not  help 
dropping  a  quiet  tear  or  two.  The  quietness 
was  not  the  measure  of  the  bitterness. 

'  It's  hard  to  be  sa  lonely,  an'  to  care  so  for 
others  all  the  while  ;  an'  all  the  while  to 
know  'at  you  can  never  be  nought  to  them,' 
she  said,  half  audibly.  '  Mebbe  I'd  not  mind 
it  so  if  I  weren't  sa  lone !' 

So  she  stood,  wondering  if  perhaps  the 
artist  might  pass  that  way — if  he  would  stop 
and  speak.    It  was  one  of  Bab's  weak  moments, 
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and  her  soul  was  hungering  for  a  word.  All 
was  so  still  in  the  little  house  behind  her, 
where  her  grandfather  slept,  and  the  children  ; 
all  was  so  still  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  ; 
and  the  very  stillness  seemed  to  have  aching 
in  it,  and  pain. 

'It  is  dree — oh,  it  is  dree!'  she  cried  softly 
to  herself,  clasping  her  hands,  and  lifting  her 
eyes  as  if  she  would  pierce  the  very  stars  for  a 
sign.  But  none  came  that  night.  Her  appeal 
was  a  prayer  ;  but  not  yet  was  it  to  be  answered. 

Bab  did  not  see  when  the  artist  passed  out 
of  sight.  The  road  was  hidden  by  a  point  of 
the  green  cliff-top,  and  he  did  not  reappear 
on  the  shoreward  pathway.  It  was  as  she 
guessed.  He  had  been  drawn  by  the  beauty 
of  the  ni^ht  to  £0  down  to  the  rocks  below, 
where  the  moonlight  was  quivering  upon  the 
wrack- fringed  pools  that  the  sea  had  left. 
He  went  on  rapidly  over  the  way  he  knew  so 
well  now  ;  keeping  mainly  to  the  shelving 
banks  of  sea-worn  gravel  that  had  collected 
just  below  the  sand-dunes  under  the  cliff. 
The  moon  was  still  sparkling  upon  the  sea  ; 
brightly,  yet  softly  ;  the  small  waves  were 
still  breaking  with  far  faint  murmurings.     All 
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was  bright  light,  or  deep  shadow  ;  all  was 
silence,  and  peace,  and  beauty. 

And  all  was  calm,  save  the  heart  and  brain 
of  the  man  who  was  walking  rapidly,  fighting 
with  himself,  with  a  new  and  strong  tempta- 
tion ;  a  temptation  that  had  come  upon  him 
suddenly,  and  yet  not  all  undreaded.  There 
had  been  a  moment  of  warning  ;  a  soul 
wounded  long  ago  had  spoken  words  of  entreaty 
to  a  heart  not  yet  beyond  the  possibility  of 
further  wounding.  He  had  listened,  promised 
obedience — and  now  the  chance  of  keeping  his 
promise  was  threatened  grievously.  But  he 
was  well  aware. 

The  very  rapidity  of  his  movement  betrayed 
the  force  of  the  emotion  that  was  impelling 
him  onward,  beyond  the  Bight,  beyond  the 
Ness,  beyond  the  rocks  and  caves  he  knew  so 
familiarly. 

It  had  not  been  so  before.  Love  had  come 
to  him  with  all  the  soft  and  sweet  enchant- 
ment of  love.  He  had  not  known  or  dreamed 
of  resistance. 

Now,  all  was  otherwise.  He  had  loved  ; 
he  had  been  betrayed  ;  he  had  suffered — suf- 
fered so  that  he  dreaded  love  as  a  man  might 
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dread  the  most  desolating  disaster  his  human 
life  could  know. 

Until  this  evening  he  had  seen,  and  clearly, 
all  that  a  second  such  passion  might  mean 
to  him  ;  now  he  saw  no  longer.  Here  was 
the  one  serious  sign  of  the  pass  to  which  he 
had  come.  Now  he  could  perceive  nought 
save  the  drawing,  the  delight,  the  good,  the 
happiness — the  most  perfect  happiness  ever 
beheld  by  him,  even  in  his  most  perfect 
vision. 

All  the  drear  dread  days  of  his  penance 
poured  their  depths  into  this  day  ;  all  the 
lost  days  of  his  delight  returned  their  essence 
upon  this. 

'  I  have  been  as  one  dead,'  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  went  onward  ;  '  I  have  had  life,  and 
yet  I  have  not  lived  ;  I  have  had  the  appear- 
ance of  living  without  the  reality  ;  I  have 
professed  belief  in  hoping,  whilst  I  myself 
wras  hopeless  ;  I  have  taught  loving,  whilst  I 
myself  was  loveless.  And  now — now  whither 
am  I  being  led?  May  all  that  is  good  guide 
me  ;  all  that  is  strong  strengthen  me,  for  I 
would  not  willingly  fall — no,  I  would  not 
fall  a^ain — such  falling  is  too  terrible.     Half 
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my  life  has  gone  in  trying  to  recover  from 
that  last  undoing,  and  I  thought  its  effect  not 
yet  over.  Was  it  over?  It  is  a  dozen  years 
since — more  than  a  dozen,  I  think  ;  but  I 
hardly  know,  since  time  has  gone  by  on 
wings  so  broken — now  speeding  feverishly, 
now  halting  faintly — but  never  at  a  natural 
pace.  .  .  .  And  what  does  this  portend,  this 
change,  this  sudden  glow  of  light — the  l'ght 
of  hope?  Another  disaster?  or  compensation 
for  the  last?  .  .  .  If  it  mighc  mean  the  latter, 
if  it  might  !  Dare  I  think  it  will  ?  Does 
Fate  ever  take  a  sudden  turn  in  the  middle  of 
a  man's  life,  lifting  him  from  the  lowest  depth 
of  negation  to  the  supreme  height  of  fulfilment? 
Is  it  possible?  There  are  those  who  declare 
that  it  is  not — that  a  life  once  certainly  set  on 
ill-fated  lines  can  come  to  no  true  point  of 
turning,  of  real  escape  ;  but  that  I  do  not 
believe,  I  have  never  believed  it  ;  too  much 
lies  in  a  man's  own  hand  for  any  pre-dooming 
of  that  kind  to  be  taken  as  a  rule.  No  ;  it 
could  never  be!  Far  better  the  old  and  worn- 
out  proverb  that  declares  that  it  is  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning!  .  .  .  Dare  I  hope  that  I 
have  come  to  a  turning?  .  .   .   How  good  she 
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looks!  how  pure!  how  true!  Her  every  ex- 
pression has  sympathy  in  it,  and  perception, 
with  now  and  then  faint  touches  of  something 
that  is  almost  sadness.  It  is  like  a  question, 
that  sad  look,  like  an  appeal !  More  than 
once  I  longed  to  knowT  her  thought,  as  if  it 
must  be  something  needing  help,  needing 
consolation.  .  .  .  Shall  I  see  her  to-morrow? 
Will  she  come  down  to  the  beach?  Shall  I 
venture  there,  or  shall  1  fly  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow  morning?  ...  If  I  did — if  I  even 
did  that,  my  life  would  no  more  be  the  life  it 
has  been !' 

So  absorbed  had  Damian  Aldenmede  been 
in  his  own  reflections  that  certain  sounds,  not 
very  distinct  or  aggressive,  had  fallen  upon  his 
ear  almost  wdthout  his  noticing  them  ;  then 
all  at  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard 
human  voices  in  the  distance,  voices  that 
seemed  raised  in  anger  or  distress.  The  sound 
came  from  beyond  the  point  of  the  dark  rock 
that  stretched  across  the  beach  ;  and  very 
naturally  he  hastened  onward,  feeling  more 
and  more  certain  each  step  that  he  should  find 
some  one  in  need  of  assistance.  But  all  at 
once,  just  as  he  rounded  the  point  of  rock,  the 
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sounds  fell  upon  the  air,  fell  to  a  lower  tone, 
and  more  pathetically  moving. 

Before  he  saw  the  dark  figure  kneeling 
upon  the  sands  he  knew  that  only  one  voice 
was  uplifted,  the  voice  of  a  man  in  a  very 
agony  of  prayer.  Instinctively  he  stood  still, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  prayed  with  and  for 
the  lonely  suppliant,  who  knelt  with  bared 
brow  and  uplifted  hands  under  the  midnight 
sky.  No  thought  of  retreating  occurred  to 
the  artist. 

He  did  not  at  first  dream  that  it  was  David 
Andoe  who  knelt  thus.  That  it  was  one  of 
the  fishermen  of  the  neighbourhood  he  knew 
by  the  tone  and  the  dialect  ;  but  by-and-by  he 
discerned  that  it  was  the  man  whose  love  for 
Barbara  Burdas  was  apparently  one  of  the 
chief  topics  of  conversation  at  Ulvstan. 

He  was  near  enough  to  hear  most  of  the 
words  that  fell  tremulously  from  the  man's 
lips  ;  touching,  simple  words  they  were  ;  and 
though  in  a  sense  familiar,  they  were  yet 
reverently  uttered. 

'  Oh,  Jesus!'  he  was  saying,  '  let  ma  speak 
yet  again,  an'  yet  again  hear  ma  whiles  Ah'm 
speakin' !      Ah've   never   another  friend — no, 
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not  one  'at  cares  ;  an'  my  heart's  well-nigh 
breakin'  wi'  sorrow.  Ah'm  fair  sick  wi' 
sorrow,  an',  worse  nor  that,  my  sorrow's 
leadin'  me  inta  sin.  Ah'm  thinkin'  on  her 
when  Ah  should  be  thinkin'  o'  Thee  ;  pray  in' 
'at  she  may  turn  te  me  when  Ah'd  better  be 
prayin'  for  grace  te  turn  more  wholly  to 
Thee.  All  my  prayers  is  tainted  wi'  the 
thought  of  her,  an'  oftens  enuflf  Ah  can't  pray 
at  all.  Ah  can't  see  Thee  for  the  sight  of  her 
comin'  atween  ;  an'  what  can  Ah  do?  What 
can  Ah  do  to  stop  my  heart  fra  achin'  an' 
yearnin'?     What  can  Ah  do?' 

And  then  the  pleading  voice  fell  a  little, 
the  words  became  indistinct,  and  Aldenmede 
would  have  turned  away  silently,  as  he  had 
come  ;  but  he  could  not:  some  constraining 
force  of  sympathy  drew  him  a  little  nearer. 
He  would  speak  with  David  Ancloe  when  his 
prayer  was  ended.  The  words  were  more 
audible  again  now. 

'  Whatever  happens  to  me,  be  good  te  her] 
the  poor  fellow  was  continuing.  '  Let  no 
trouble  come  anigh  her.  Keep  her  fra  doin' 
aught  'at's  wrong,  aught  'at  'ud  bring  misery 
to  her  afterward.     An'  if  she  has  ony  sorrow 
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now,  do  Thou  comfort  it,  comfort  it  Thyself, 
wi'  that  love  o'  Thine,  that  love  'at  Ah  can't 
yet  feel  rightly  mysel'.  Somehow  Ah  know 
it's  there  ;  Ah  believe  in  it  wi'  my  head,  but 
Ah  can't  get  hold  on  it  wi'  my  heart,  not  so 
as  to  feel  happy  wiv  it,  and  satisfied.  That's 
what  Ah'm  wantin',  but  Ah  can't  get  hold  on 
it.  Ah  niver  could,  not  so  as  te  be  no  help 
te  me  when  Ah  was  needin'  help.  .  .  .  An' 
Ah  need  it  noo  !  if  iver  Ah  wanted  upholdin' 
Ah  do  to-night !  Ah'm  sa  despert  lone — Ah'm 
a'most  faint  wi'  loneness  an'  unfriendedness, 
an'  wi'  the  want  o'  peace  ;  Ah've  no  peace 
nowheres,  not  even  a  place  where  Ah  can  lie 
my  head  i'  peace.  .  .  .  An'  mebbe  it  hes  te 
be  so,  mebbe  it  hes,  so  as  Ah  may  larn  'at 
there's  no  peace  nowheres  oot  o'  Thee — none 
but  that  ' at  passes  all  under  standin .  .  .  .  God 
gie  me  that — that  precious  peace !' 

Once  more  the  pleading  voice  trembled  and 
failed,  and  by-and-by  another  sound  came 
upon  the  wind,  the  sound  of  painful,  con- 
vulsive sobbing.  The  moon  was  half  hidden 
in  a  nest  of  clouds,  there  were  shadows  upon 
the  sands  of  the  Bight.  Then  by-and-by  all 
was  still,  silent. 
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The  fisherman,  yet  kneeling,  heard  the 
steps  upon  the  beach  behind  him,  and  rose 
to  his  feet  just  as  the  moon  swept  herself  free 
of  the  clouds  that  were  driving  on.  He 
recognised  the  artist,  who  spoke  at  once. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said  in  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic tones.  '  I  had  not  dreamed  of  find- 
ing anyone  on  the  beach  so  late.  ...  I  was 
walking  here  because  I  was  troubled,  not 
thinking  to  find  anyone  in  the  same  trouble, 
or  nearly  the  same,  as  my  own.  Believe  me, 
I  meant  no  intrusion.' 

David  hesitated  awhile.  He  had  •  heard 
much  of  what  had  been  said  on  the  Forecliff 
about  the  stranger's  influence  over  Barbara, 
but  the  freemasonry  which  exists  between 
one  true  soul  and  another  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented him  from  having  any  doubt,  any  fear 
of  the  artist.  Yet  now  for  a  moment  nil  was 
changed.  Andoe  was  trying  to  collect  him- 
self so  far  that  he  might  do  no  injustice  to 
another,  but  in  his  large  sympathy  not  much 
effort  was  needed. 

1  Ah'm  noan  sure  as  I  understand,  sir,' 
he  replied.  '  You've  heard  me,  you've  heard 
as    Ah   was   i'    trouble,    an'    you    saay   your 
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trouble's  the  same  as  mine.  ...  Do  Ah  un- 
derstand ya  rightly  ? — you're  carin'  for  Aer,  for 
Barbara  Burdas?' 

The  poor  fisherman  could  not  see  the  ex- 
pression on  the  artist's  face ;  it  might  have 
been  helpful  to  him  if  he  could. 

1  For  Barbara  Burdas  !'  Aldenmede  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  most  comforting.  'I  was 
not  even  thinking  of  her  at  the  present 
moment,  except  in  connection  with  yourself. 
No ;  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  let  me  say 
plainly  that  I  was  thinking  of  some  one  else. 
and  for  sympathy's  sake  I  may  add,  some  one 
who  is  troubling  me  much  as  Barbara  is 
troubling  you.  I  think  it  was  this  drew  me 
to  come  and  speak  to  you,  instead  of  turning 
back,  as  I  was  moved  to  do  at  first.  ...  I 
thought  that  perhaps  I  might  say  a  word  to 
comfort  you,  or,  if  not  that,  I  thought  that 
mere  sympathy  might  be  some  consolation.  I 
have  often  in  my  life  found  it  so — that  to 
speak  with  one  who  had  endured  the  same 
suffering  as  mvself  was  in  some  subtle  wav 
very  helpful.' 

1  Ah  doan't  doobt,'  said  the  fisherman,  only 
half  understanding  much  that  he  had  heard. 
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Presently  he  said,  '  You've  seen  a  good  bit  o' 
Barbara  lately,  sir  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have ;  and  I  may  add  that  the 
more  I  have  seen  of  her  the  better  I  have 
liked  her.' 

1  That  was  certain.  .  .  .  But  you  spoke  o' 
comfort — surely  you'd  never  ha'  done  that  if 
you'd  known  all  they  were  savin' — the  folks  i' 
the  toon — 'at  she's  only  one  thought,  an'  that 
for  the  Squire's  son.' 

'  I  have  heard  of  that.  ...  I  have  thought 
of  it.  I  may  say  that  I  have  thought  of  it  a 
good  deal.' 

1  D'ya  know  him,  sir  ?' 

'  I  have  seen  him  once.' 

1  Then  that  would  be  yesterday — yesterday 
afternoon  ?' 

*  Yes,  so  it  was  !     It  seems  a  week  asfo  !' 

;  Ah  were  passin'  by  at  the  time — me  an' 
my  mates.  An'  'twere  that  made  my  heart 
sa  sore,  that  drove  me  out  here  last  night, 
an'  again  to-night,  to  seek  for  a  spot  where 
Ah  could  be  alone.  .  .  .  Ah'd  noa  other  place.' 

1  And  I  have  disturbed  you  ?  .  .  .  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry  !     But  I  meant  well.' 

1  That  Ah'm  sure  on,  sir.     An'  since  you've 
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spokken  so  kind,  Ah  may  saay  'at  more  nor 
once  Ah'd  wished  ta  hev  speech  o'  ya.  Knowin' 
'at  you'd  influence  over  Bab,  Ah  thought 
mebbe  'at  if  ye  knew  all  ya'd  say  a  word  for 
me.  Ah  believe — naay,  Ah  know — as  she'd 
take  a  deal  o'  notice  o'  what  you  saay.  .  .  . 
An  hoo  can  Ah  tell  ya  the  rest  ?  Hoo  can 
Ah  tell  you  o'  the  one  she  seems  to  ha'  set 
her  heart  on  ?  Ah  noan  wish  te  be  guilty  o' 
the  sin  o'  evil-speaking — a  sin  at  surely  does 
such  harm  i'  the  world  as  only  Satan  hisself 
can  know  on — noa  ;  God  helpin'  me,  Ah'll 
noan  saay  aught  again  him  as  Ah  can  help. 
Ah'll  only  ask  ya  ta  think  for  yourself  as  ta 
whether  one  like  me,  'at's  plashed  i'  the  saut 
water  for  my  bread  ever  sen  Ah  was  eleven 
years  old,  'ud  be  more  likely  te  win  bread  for 
her  an'  hers  nor  a  skip-jack  like  yon,  'at's 
walked  the  eth  wiv  his  han's  in  his  pockets 
an'  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  well-nigh  iver  sen  he 
could  walk  at  all  ?  Ah'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir, 
te  think  that  question  oot,  and  then  to  act  as 
seems  ya  best.  Ah'll  saay  nought  o'  myself 
o'  my  oan  trouble.  .  .  .  Mebbe  you've  heerd 
anuff.  An'  if  Ah've  said  aught  o'  him  Ah 
shouldn't    ha'    said,    aught    'at    sounded    like 
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malice  or  a  bad  sperrit,  why,  then,  forgive  it, 
please,  sir,  an'  forget  it.  Ah  noan  meant  ta 
be  malicious.' 

It  was  only  a  word  or  two  that  Damian 
Aldenmede  said  in  reply — a  word  of  assur- 
ance, of  comprehension.  But  the  fisherman 
went  on  his  way  comforted  ;  the  artist  went 
on  his  way  somewhat  perplexed,  yet  with  a 
very  definite  picture  in  his  own  mind  of  David 
Andoe's  happiness  by  some  cottage  fireside 
with  Barbara  Burdas  for  the  spring  and  inspir- 
ation of  his  happiness. 

And  a  touch  of  something  that  was  almost 
envy  came  with  the  vision.  A  home  fireside, 
a  happy  home  !  Surely  that  was  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  human  felicity  !  Given  the 
highest  hopes,  the  highest  ambitions,  even 
aspirations,  yet  when  were  such  ever  reached 
by  men  whose  home-life  was  chilled,  em- 
bittered ?  Loneliness  might  be  endurable,  but 
it  was  only  that.  The  man  who  had  no 
sustenance  save  such  as  came  to  him  from 
contact  with  the  outer  world  was  a  man  to  be 
pitied  indeed.  His  life  could  know  no  true 
encouragement,  no  true  support.  In  times  of 
failure,  or  of  pain,  what  had  he  to  rest  upon 
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for  consolation  ?  In  hours  of  success,  if  such 
came  to  him,  of  what  value  was  the  thing  that 
men  were  congratulating  him  upon  ?  It  had 
not  even  a  name  of  any  real  import.  It  was 
not  happiness  ;  it  was  not  content  ;  it  was  not 
felicity  !  Success  was  hardly  successfulness  to 
the  man  who  must  meet  his  day's  ending 
in  an  empty  room,  by  a  lonely  fireside,  with 
not  a  hand  to  clasp  his  in  the  warmth  of 
the  new  emotion ;  not  a  voice  to  say  '  Well 
done ' :  not  a  heart  to  beat  in  unison  with  his 
own  heart's  increased  pulsation. 

Much  of  the  artist's  thought  as  he  went 
homeward  was  for  himself,  much  for  David 
Andoe  and  Barbara  Burdas  ;  and  the  strong 
feeling  he  had  for  the  latter  found  some  ex- 
pression  in  his  conversation  with  Barbara ; 
but  to  his  regret  he  was  quickly  made  to 
perceive  that  his  words  were  but  as  snow- 
flakes  upon  a  running  stream  of  contrary 
emotion.  Bab  had  no  thought  of  David 
Andoe,  save  of  his  pain  and  of  his  trouble,  of 
which  she  was  but  too  well  aware ;  she  had  no 
other  thought  of  him 

*  Don't  speak  of  it,'  she  had  said  in  conclusion. 
'  Don't  speak  of  it  never  again.  .  .  .  My  life's 
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over — all  that's  worth  the  name  o'  life.  I'll 
live,  God  helpin'  me  ;  I'll  live  for  many  a 
year  yet.  I  mun  do  that  for  the  sake  o'  them 
'at  needs  my  life.  Ya  can  tell  David  that — 
it  may  quiet  him  ;  it's  quietin'  for  me.  .  .  . 
Yes;  just  tell  him  that  my  life's  o'er.  .  .  . 
I've  made  the  last  moan  I'll  make  i'  this 
world,  or  so  I  think  !  There's  no  knowin' 
what's  i'  store.' 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

A    WILD    NIGHT'S    WORK. 

1  A  man  can  have  but  one  life  and  one  death. 
Let  me  fulfil  my  fate.' 

Robert  Bbowkixg. 

Afterward,  long  afterward,  it  was  said 
that  there  had  been  a  settled  plan  for  the 
work  of  that  wild  night  in  the  Bight  of 
Ulvstan ;  but  the  saying  was  untrue.  The 
whole,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  consecutive 
series  of  accidents,  undesigned,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  unpremeditated ;  one  leading  to 
another  by  the  sort  of  inevitableness  that  is 
not  so  uncommon  in  human  life,  as  anyone 
might  perceive  who  was  careful  in  noting 
such  sequences. 

It  all  happened  on  the  night  following  that 
on  which  the  artist  and  David  Andoe  had  met 
so   unexpectedly  on  the  beach.     Xeither  had 
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then  dreamed  of  what  the  next  night  was  to 
bring. 

As  it  has  been  told,  they  met  and  separated 
somewhere  about  midnight.  The  artist  had 
gone  home,  but  not  to  rest ;  sleep  was  im- 
possible. The  only  possible  thing  was  be- 
wildering and  torturing  thought.  Before  dawn 
he  rose,  went  down  to  the  sea  for  his  bath, 
and  returned  to  the  Forecliff  to  watch  the 
grand  stormy  rising  of  the  sun.  It  was 
impressive  that  morning  beyond  description. 
The  rose-red  bars  lay  straight  across  the  sky 
between  bars  of  orange- vermilion,  and  these 
again  were  bounded  by  bands  of  burning 
scarlet.  Not  the  faintest,  floating,  formless 
cloud  disturbed  the  impression  made  by  the 
long,  unbroken,  glowing  lines.  No  painter — 
not  even  Turner  himself — might  even  have 
attempted  to  reproduce  such  a  sky ;  its  calm- 
ness of  form,  its  dazzling  luminousness  of 
colour,  its  tragic  glow  of  intensity.  All  the 
morning  the  influence  of  it  was  upon  the 
receptive  mind  of  the  artist.  He  expected 
some  sudden  storm  to  arise  ;  and  when,  about 
noon,  the  sun  was  obscured,  the  whole  sky 
overspread   by   a   gray,    leaden   cloud   which 
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showed  only  a  rift  here  and  there,  disclosing 
the  aerial  silver  fields  beyond,  he  felt  that  the 
change  was  but  the  precursor  of  something 
wilder  and  more  majestic.  Yet  no  wind  had 
arisen  as  yet ;  not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  cold 
ominous  gray  of  the  boundless  sea. 

So  the  evening  closed  in;  a  dead  leaden 
colouring  was  upon  the  outdoor  world  every- 
where. The  great  gray  gulls  flapped  their 
wrings  slowly  between  a  gray  heaven  and  a 
grayer  world  of  waters.  Hardly  a  sail  was 
visible  in  the  offing.  The  herring  fleet  had 
gone  northward,  and  was  in  safer  shelter  than 
that  afforded  by  Ulvstan  Bight ;  only  a 
pleasure-boat  or  two  remained  moored  by  the 
quay.  The  greater  part  of  the  smaller  craft 
of  the  place  had  been  drawn  up  to  the  Fore- 
cliff  ;  they  were  better  there. 

It  might  be  eight  o'clock  when  Barbara 
came  out  to  the  door  of  the  Sagged  House, 
glancing  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  with 
her  usual  discerning  glance.  Not  a  star  had 
appeared  ;  no  moon  might  pierce  that  dense 
cloud-pall  which  had  seemed  to  hang  lower 
and  yet  lower  each  time  she  had  observed  it. 
And  ever  the  same  ominous  stillness  brooded 
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beneath,  upon  the  land,  and  upon  the  deep, 
chill  darkness  of  the  pitiless  sea. 

'  It'll  be  on  us  afore  mornin'  !'  Bab  said  to 
herself,  turning  to  go  indoors  again.  '  Thank 
God  'at  most  about  here's  i'  shelter.  There'll 
noan  be  a  soul  I  know  out  on  yon  sea  to- 
night.' 

It  was  growing  colder  now — much  colder. 
A  little  later  Damian  Aldenmede,  sauntering 
down  to  the  beach  to  smoke  his  last  cigar, 
was  surprised  by  the  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture. 

'  If  I  remain  at  Ulvstan  much  longer  I 
shall  have  to  write  and  ask  Carel  to  send  me 
a  greatcoat  or  two,'  he  said  audibly  as  he 
increased  his  pace. 

Still  he  remained  there,  walking  up  and 
down  between  the  Ness  and  the  Forecliff,  now 
facing  north  and  now  south,  but  finding  not 
much  difference  whichever  way  he  turned.  It 
was  a  strange  night.  The  mere  air,  which 
was  hardly  stirred  as  yet,  seemed  to  have  the 
force  and  the  peculiar  biting  quality  of  a 
strong  north-easter,  though  such  wind  as 
there  was  came  off  the  land.  And  there  was 
no  change  either  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  sky. 
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The  cloud-mass  still  loomed  above,  seeming  as 
if  fain  to  drop  its  gloomy  weight  upon  the 
wide,  and  dark,  and  gloomy  sea. 

At  last  the  sigh  arose — the  long,  low,  trist- 
ful sigh,  the  first  breath  of  the  storm,  which 
seemed  to  sweep  across  the  face  of  the  water 
with  a  sadness  like  to  that  of  the  sigh  that  is 
heard  before  the  last  breath  passes  from  out  the 
lips  of  the  dying. 

The  storm  sigh  rises,  it  sweeps  onward,  not 
coming  to  a  moan,  not  fluttering  or  hurrying 
the  lightest  wavelet.  There  is  no  visible 
sign  —  yet  you  see  it  ;  there  is  only  [the 
faintest  audible  sound,  yet  you  not  only  hear 
it,  but,  hearing,  you  shiver,  and,  if  you  have 
dread  for  anyone,  turn  faint  for  the  strife 
to  be. 

Then  the  pause  comes — a  dead  stillness,  as 
if  the  natural  progress  of  the  world  were 
arrested.  One  miffht  imagine  that  the  earth 
itself  had  ceased  to  move. 

But  this  is  only  for  a  while  ;  sometimes  it  is 
a  very  brief  while,  sometimes  it  is  longer.  Of 
this  evening  it  was  afterwards  said  that  this 
strange  interval  had  lasted  so  long  that  it  was 
thought  that  the  storm  might  be  passing  b}^ 
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without  breaking  on  this  part  of  the  north- 
eastern coast. 

It  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  calm 
period  that  a  little  band  of  men  came  out 
from  the  small  inn  on  the  quay,  known  as 
the  Cod  and  Lobster.  They  were  fishermen, 
all  of  them  :  and  two,  Jim  Tyas  and  John 
Scurr  (Lang  Jack,  the  name  he  was  better 
known  by),  were  David  Andoe's  mates,  and 
each  held  shares  in  the  Star  of  the  North. 
David  was  not  among  them.  The  Star  of  the 
North  was  writh  a  portion  of  the  herring-fleet 
off  Danesborough  ;  and  David,  with  Will 
Scurr  and  Luke  Furniss,  had  remained  on 
board.  The  two  others  had  walked  over  to 
ITvstan  for  the  night,  as  they  often  did. 
They  would  return  at  daybreak. 

Most  of  the  evening  they  had  spent  in  the 
little  inn,  smoking  long  clay  pipes,  drinking 
muddy  beer,  denouncing  trawlers  and  steamers, 
gossiping  of  this  neighbour  and  of  that,  but 
more  than  all  of  David  Andoe  and  his  trouble. 
They  were  angry,  but  not  excited,  when 
they  went  out,  so  Ann  Stamper,  the  lone 
old  woman  who  was  landlady  of  the  Cod 
and   Lobster,  had    said    afterward,   and  there 
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her    testimony    ended.       She   knew    nothing 
more. 

They  sauntered  on  awhile,  the  four  men  ; 
then  Lang  Jack  went  home,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  having  a  wife  caj:>able  of  elicit- 
ing the  '  reason  why '  when  he  did  not.  It 
was  after  ten  now,  yet  the  others  stood  about 
on  the  narrow,  rugged  quay,  and  then  went 
down  to  the  beach,  still  smoking,  still  angrily 
discussing  the  manner  and  method  of  the 
revenge  they  meant  to  take  when  opportunity 
served.  One  was  for  adopting  the  time- 
honoured  and  effective  process  known  as 
c  tarring  and  feathering  ;'  another,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  bitterness,  had  suggested  that  the 
Squire's  son  should  be  decoyed  on  board  some 
vessel  in  the  offing  and  subjected  to  the 
punishment  known  as  keel-hauling.*  But 
since  Hartas  Theyn  had  one  day  done  some 
small  kindness  to  Samson  Yerrill's  little  son, 
Sampey  had  demurred  to  these  more  violent 
measures. 

0  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  explained 
that  keel-hauling  was  a  mode  of  punishment  used  at  sea  in 
former  times.  The  offender,  having  heavy  leaden  weights 
attached  to  his  feet,  was  dragged  by  means  of  ropes  to  and 
fro  under  the  keel  of  the  ship. 
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*  Let's  give  him  a  duckin',  an'  ha'  done 
wi'  it,'  Sampey  said.  {  Let's  pop  him  under 
water  at  the  point  o'  the  Ness  at  high-tide, 
and  then  let  him  go.' 

And  thereupon  Jim  Tyas  had  given  expres- 
sion to  his  opinion  that  Verrill  was  a  sneak 
and  a  spiritless  coward.  Sampey  was  not 
a  man  to  bear  such  an  accusation  tamely. 
His  pipe  wras  dashed  down,  his  jacket  off, 
before  the  others  were  aware  of  his  intention. 

'  Come  on — we'll  fight  that  oot,  thoo  an' 
me!'  he  said  with  subdued  passion. 

Of  course,  Jim  Tyas  was  ready.  Richard 
Keah  had  no  thought  of  interfering  ;  and  in  the 
light  of  later  events  it  seemed  almost  sad  that 
interference  should  have  come  in  any  shape 
whatever.  Before  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck,  a  step  came  up  quickly  behind  ;  a 
stranger's  voice  broke  in  hurriedly : 

'What's  up?  Who's  goin'  to  fight  in  the 
dark,  an'  at  this  time  o'  night?  What's  the 
row  about?' 

There  was  yet  no  moon;  but  a  rift  in  the 
heavy  purple-black  cloud  disclosed  a  steely 
glare  that  enabled  the  fishermen  to  recognise 
that  this  stranger  was  no  other  than  the  man 
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whose  conduct  they  had  been  discussing, 
whom  they  had  been  desiring  to  get  into 
their  power  by  any  means.  And  now,  when 
the  hot  blood  of  anger  was  already  coursing 
along  their  veins,  it  was  surely  the  worst  of 
moments  for  him  to  come  in  contact  with 
them.  Before  he  knew  what  had  happened 
he  wTas  stru^o-lino;  wfth  the  three  men — three 
against  one — and  two  of  them  certainly  mad 
against  him.  For  Dick  Reah  had  thought 
of  Bab  almost  as  long  as  David  Andoe  had 
done  :  though  a  certain  rude  sense  of  honour 
had  restrained  him  from  expressing  his  pre- 
ference by  other  than  indefinite  ways  and 
means.  Yet  Bab  knew,  and  he  was  aware 
that  she  knew  ;  and  the  knowledge  kept  up 
a  certain  amount  of  uneasy  sensation  on 
either  side.  Certainly  the  feeling  he  had  for 
her  added  to  the  strength  of  the  present 
moment's  passion. 

Sampey  Verrill's   voice   was    the  only  one 
heard  above  the  strife  : 

'  Let  him  hev  a  chance!'  Verrill  pleaded. 
'It's  noan  fair,  three  again  one!  .  .  .  An' 
giv'  him  a  chance  o'  speakin' !  Let's  hear  if 
he's  owt  to  saay  for  hissel'.     Let  him  speak !' 
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'  Speak!'  exclaimed  Jim  Tyas  breathlessly. 
His  blood  was  up  as  thoroughly  as  that  of 
Hartas  Theyn,  who  was  struggling  to  defend 
himself  in  no  unscientific  manner.  '  Speak ! 
He's  spokken  ower  much.  .  .  .  We'll  put  a 
stop  tiv  his  speakin' !' 

k  Mak'  him  promise !'  shouted  Dick  Reah. 
'  Mak'  him  promise  'at  he'll  niver  oppen  his 
lips  to  Bab  Burdas  ageean  ;  'at  he'll  niver 
come  near  her,  nor  even  near  the  hoose  she 
lives  in.  .  .  .  Give  him  that  chance.  Mak' 
him  promise  ;  an'  then  give  him  a  good 
dressin'  and  let  him  go.' 

The  suggestion  seemed  fair  enough,  but 
it  was  not  readily  acted  upon.  The  strife 
continued  for  a  few  moments  because  the 
impetus  accumulated  did  not  permit  of  its 
being  stopped  all  at  once.  The  fishermen 
had  been  trying  to  bring  Hartas  to  the 
ground  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  only  suc- 
ceeded after  some  difficulty.  He  had  more 
muscular  strength  than  they  had  anticipated, 
and  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
self-defence.  At  last,  however,  they  were 
successful,  and  Reah  repeated  his  sugges- 
tion. 
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'  Ya  hear  what  Dick  says?'  Jim  Tyas 
asked,  when  Hartas  was  on  his  feet  a^ain. 
*  Ya  hear  that  ?  If  ya'll  promise  we'll  let  ya 
go,  for  te-neet.  Ah'll  noiin  saay  it  means 
peace  for  iver;  but  ya  can  goa  for  this  time, 
if  ya  promise — j^romise  to  keep  away  fra  Bab 
Burdas,  fra  the  hoose  she  lives  in — naay,  fra 
the  varry  toon!' 

'  I  will  not  make  one  of  those  promises/ 
Hartas  replied  firmly  and  clearly. 

He  was  not  blind  to  his  position.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  three  strong, 
unscrupulous,  vengeful  men — men  to  whom 
revenge  was  as  a  natural  instinct,  not  to  be 
subdued  without  dread  of  the  slur  of  effemi- 
nacy. 

Yet  he  did  not  yield. 

1 1  will  not  make  one  of  those  promises,'  he 
said;  and  the  reply  came  quickly  : 

'  You'll  either  promise  or  you'll  go  where 
there'll  be  no  more  chance  o'  promisin'.' 

'  Then  I  choose  the  latter.' 

'You  do?' 

'  I  do.' 

1  Wi'  yer  eyes  oppen  ?' 

'  More  open  than  yours  appear  to  be/ 
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'  Then  hev  at  him,  mates !'  Jim  Tyas  ex- 
claimed savagely,  preparatory  to  suiting  his 
action  to  his  word;  but  Sampey  made  another 
effort  to  arrest  Jim's  wild,  mad  impetuous- 
ness. 

•  It'll  noan  do  to  murdther  the  fool — 
remember  that  ;  an'  that'll  be  the  end  on't 
afore  we  know,  if  we  doan't  tak'  care.  .  .  . 
Xoo  think  a  minnit,  Jim!  An'  let's  thry 
this — let's  put  the  idiot  into  yon  boat  o' 
Dandy  Will's,  an'  row  him  oot  to  sea,  an' 
leave  him  there — leave  him  if  he  won't  pro 
mise,  fetch  him  back  if  he  will!' 

The  suggestion  was  no  sooner  made  than 
steps  were  taken, to  carry  it  into  effect.  Hartas 
Theyn  was  bound  with  the  ropes  that  were 
only  too  ready,  and  then  placed  in  one  of 
the  tiny,  gaily-painted  little  pleasure-boats 
that  had  been  moored  alongside  the  quay. 
The  oars  had  been  removed  when  the  boat 
was  made  fast.  Very  speedily  the  men  launched 
it,  placed  themselves  in  another  and  a  larger 
one,  took  the  little  craft  in  tow,  and  made 
ready  for  starting.  At  the  last  moment  Sampey 
Verrill  shouted  : 
'  Promise !' 
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'Never!' 

Away  the  two  boats  went,  the  fishermen 
pulling  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  their 
exertions,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  out 
upon  the  wide  black  ocean,  full  of  revenge,  of 
triumph,  of  determination. 

And  Hartas  Theyn's  determination  was  as 
strong  as  theirs.  Though  he  lay  in  the  boat, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  shivering  with  cold  now 
that  the  struggle  was  over  and  he  was  out 
upon  the  dark  heaving  water,  he  yet  kept  his 
courage. 

He  was  aware  that  the  battle  would  be 
fought  out  at  sea,  too  far  from  the  land  for 
any  sound  to  be  heard,  any  help  afforded;  yet 
no  thought  of  breaking  his  resolve  came  to 
him.  jSTo  promise  should  be  wrung  from  him 
by  such  means  as  this. 

AVith  all  his  faults,  he  was  yet  no  coward, 
and  the  stubbornness  natural  to  his  race  might 
almost  be  counted  as  a  virtue  in  a  crisis  like 
this. 

He  knew  that  the  present  action  was  the 
result  of  no  deep-laid  plot  :  yet  had  it  been 
so  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  effective 
for  the  purpose  of  the  men   who  were  con- 
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cerned  in  it.  They  were  still  pulling  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  Hartas,  raising  him- 
self in  the  boat,  watched  the  receding  lights 
of  the  Bight,  and  knew  that  they  were  going 
rather  to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  though 
he  was  well  aware  that  this  would  signify 
but  little  to  him  if  they  fulfilled  their  threat. 
And  that  they  would  fulfil  it  he  knew  but  too 
certainly. 

Till  now  that  strange  calm  had  lasted, 
brooding  ominously  upon  earth  and  sea  ;  but 
Hartas  became  aware  that  change  was  impend- 
ing. A  breeze  was  rising,  beginning  to  sigh 
and  wail  ;  a  chill,  piercing  breeze  it  was,  and 
the  lapping  of  the  waves  by  the  very  edge  of  the 
little  boat  was  a  dreary  sound  in 'the  ear  of  the 
man  who  lay  there  anticipating  the  coming 
ordeal,  and  nerving  himself  for  it  with  what 
strength  was  left  him.  But  even  yet  he  was 
unshaken  by  any  thought  of  yielding,  of 
surrender. 

If  it  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  die,  and 
some  day  Bab  might  come  to  know  how  and 
why  he  had  died.  That  was  the  one  comfort- 
ing thought  that  he  had ;  she  might  come  to 
know,  she  might  even  regret.     And  strange  to 
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say  it  did  comfort  him,  even  this — that  by  his 
death  he  might  win 

'  Such  tears 
As  would  have  made  life  precious.' 


Strange  it  is,  and  sad,  that  a  human  life 
should  so  often  miss  the  one  human  precious- 
ness — the  preciousness  of  love,  with  all  the 
sympathy, all  the  compassion,  all  the  sustenance 
that  a  worthy  love  includes ! 

Strange  and  sad,  for  you,  for  me,  if  we 
have  so  missed  that  best,  lasting  good;  stranger 
and  sadder  far  to  have  known  it  and  lost 
it!  Ah,  that  bitter,  that  unspeakably  bitter 
losing ! 

"Was  Barbara  Burdas  to  find  how  bitter  it 
was  ?  Were  there  any  others  who  might  see 
and  suffer,  but  too  late  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

'  ALONE,  ALONE,  ON  A  WIDE,  WIDE  SEA!' 

1  Then  all  was  still.     Upon  me  fell  the  night, 
And  a  voice  whispered  to  me,  "  Life  is  Past.'"  ' 

John  Payne. 

Still  the  two  boats  ivent  onward  over  the 
dark  heaving  sea ;  the  three  rowers  rowing 
swiftly  and  silently  as  might  be,  under  the 
dark  silent  sky. 

It  was  past  midnight  now;  the  heaving 
water  was  heaving  more  strongly  against  the 
sides  of  the  little  boat ;  the  heavy  pall  of 
cloud  was  beginning  to  break  and  scatter  and 
drift  wildly  across  the  heavens  ;  now  dis- 
closing a  glimpse  of  the  wan  moon  that  was 
riding  high  by  this  time,  yet  veiling  her  face, 
as  if  not  wishing  to  look  upon  that  scene  of 
cruelty,  of  inhumanity. 

Hartas  Theyn  was  still  awaiting  the  coming 
vol.  ii.  22 
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moment  with  sufficient  fortitude ;  and  almost 
he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  indifferent. 
Truth  to  say,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  very 
weary ;  life  had  never  been  a  very  happy  or 
very  pleasant  thing  to  him.  He  had  been  to 
blame,  as  he  knew,  and  had  confessed.  He 
had  lived  idly,  carelessly,  thoughtlessly;  and, 
worse  than  all  (it  seemed  worse  now  in  this 
hour  of  testing),  he  had  resisted  the  help  of 
those  who  would  have  helped  him  from  him- 
self. This  was  the  painful  sting  that  lent  its 
piercing  to  the  chill  of  the  wind  on  the  mid- 
night sea. 

Yet  it  did  not  embitter  his  thought  or 
emotion.  When  at  last  the  rowers  laid  their 
oars  on  the  rowlocks,  and  after  brief  consulta- 
tion turned  to  him,  though  his  determination 
was  as  resolute  as  before,  he  was  less  vehe- 
ment in  the  expression  of  it.  He  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  raise  himself  from  the 
side  of  the  boat  in  which  he  lay  bound. 

Unfortunately  Jim  Tyas  was  the  spokes- 
man; the  rancorous  and  truculent  one  of  the 
three,  though  it  may  be  that  Dick  Reah  was 
not  far  behind  in  evil  will. 

'  Here's  a  last  chance  for  ya!'  Jim  shouted, 
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standing  up  in  the  stern  of  the  larger  boat, 
and  hauling  the  grating  tow-rope  as  he  spoke 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  boats  nearer.  '  A  last 
chance!  Give  us  yer  word  an'  honour  'at 
ya'll  keep  away  fra'  Barbara  Burdas,  an'  fra 
the  Forecliff,  an'  we'll  row  ya  back  to  the 
quay  wi'  niver  another  word !  But  refuse, 
an'  you're  left  driftin'  here,  oot  at  sea,  ov  a 
dark  night,  with  never  so  much  as  a  sail  1 
sight,  an'  wi'  never  a  bite  o'  meat,  nor  a  sup 
o'  water  ;  left  to  drift  te  the  north,  or  te  the 
south,  as  wind  and  wave  may  take  you — or 
what's  likelier  far,  left  to  drift  downwards  to 
the  bottomless  pit.     Tak'  yer  choice.' 

'  I've  done  so  already.' 

1  An'  yer  mind's  noan  changed?' 

'  Never  for  a  second.' 

1  It  may  be  as  you're  ower  much  of  an  idiot 
to  tak'  in  what  we're  meanin','  Dick  Reah 
broke  in  with  characteristic  impetuousness. 
'  Think  again,  ya  fool  !  What'll  ya  do  two 
hours  after  this — ay,  or  less  nor  that,  when 
ya  find  the  waves  chopping  ower  the  sides  o' 
that  bit  o'  boat  you're  in  as  if  she  were  a 
cockle-shell  ?  AVhat'll  you  do  then  ?  Think 
on  it    for  a  moment — that  is,   if  ya've   brain 
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anuff  to  tak'  it  in.  Think  of  hoo  ya'll  feel 
when  ya're  goin'  doon  to  the  bottom,  an'  niver 
a  soul  near  ya,  even  to  see  when  or  where  ya 
go.' 

1  My  brain  can  see  all  I  wish  to  see,  thank 
you,'  Hartas  replied,  speaking  with  a  dignity, 
a  calmness  so  unusual  as  to  be  a  surprise  to 
himself.  He  had  not  even  raised  his  head  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  tones  were  untainted  by  any 
harshness,  any  defiance.  A  keen  instinct 
might  have  discerned  an  underlying  sadness ; 
but  no  such  instinct  was  there  out  upon  the 
dark  water.  Still,  Samson  Yerrill  was  moved 
to  make  yet  another  effort. 

'  Look  here,  you  son  of  a  squire  —  a 
fine  squire's  son  you  are!  But  all  the 
same,  look  here— this  is  suicide  you're  com- 
mittin' !' 

'  Or  you  are  committing  murder,  which  is 
it  ?'  Hartas  asked  calmly. 

'  An'  what  o'  that  ?'  Jim  Tyas  asked  mock- 
ingly. '  It  'ud  not  be  the  first  murder  done 
on  the  seas  atween  the  points  of  Ulvstan 
Bight — no,  not  the  first  by  a  lot.  There's 
more  sorts  o'  murder  nor  one.  An'  who'll 
know  o'  this,  think  ya  ?' 
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Harfcas  hesitated  for  one  impressive  moment ; 
then  he  said  quietly,  emphatically : 

1  It  will  be  known.  There  will  be  evidence 
you  little  dream  of.' 

What  might  move  him  to  speak  so,  he 
could  hardly  have  told ;  yet  the  quiet,  oracular 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  the  men  who  heard.  The  night 
was  still  a  dark  one  ;  the  moon  was  behind  a 
bank  of  thick  cloud  ;  the  wind  was  wailing 
sadly,  wildly,  co'dly.  Sampey  Yerrill,  with 
only  his  shore-going  jacket  on,  was  shivering 
in  a  way  he  was  not  much  acquainted  with. 
The  wind  he  knew,  and  the  sea  he  knew;  but 
strong  and  deep  emotion  was  something  to  be 
dreaded. 

4  Are  ya  mad  V  Sampey  asked,  coming  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  standing  a  little 
behind  Jim  Tyas.  '  Are  ya  clean  daft  ? 
Ya've  only  got  to  saay  a  word,  an'  back 
ya'll  go,  wi'  no  more  harm  upon  ya  nor  if 
ya'd  been  sittin'  i'  yer  oan  arm-chair.' 

1  Oh,  he'll  sit  on  a  sofy,  he  will,  wiv  a 
sixpenny  cigar  atween  his  lips,'  Dick  Reah 
interposed  by  way  of  aside. 

And    Sampey    Yerrill    added,    perhaps    not 
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without  undertone  of  warning  to  his  word  : 
'  The  boat'll  do  better  nor  even  a  sofy. 
It'll  be  more  like  a  rockin'  chair  bv-and- 
by.' 

But  the  patience  of  Jim  Tyas,  never  a 
large  store  at  the  best,  was  being  rapidly 
exhausted. 

'  We've  had  anuff  o'  this !'  he  exclaimed, 
moving  away  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
Then,  turning  again  to  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
taking  a  huge  knife  from  his  pocket,  and 
unclasping  it  with  ostentation,  he  said,  speak- 
ing loudly,  emphatically  :  '  Ah'll  give  ya  a 
last  chance,  an'  then  yer  life  '11  be  i'  yer  oan 
hand.  Will  ya  mak'  that  promise,  or  will  ya 
not  ?' 

The  answer  came  clearly,  deliberately: 

1  I  ivill  not.' 

No  more  was  said  just  then.  None  dared 
to  prevent  Jim  Tyas  from  cutting  the  rope 
that  held  the  smaller  boat  in  tow  ;  strand  bv 
strand,  and  with  scientific  manipulation,  he 
did  it.   .  .   .   There  was  only  a  last  fibre. 

'  Speak,  ya  fool !' 

But  no  one  spoke. 

Hartas   Theyn  felt   the    moment  when  the 
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last  strand  was  severed,  the  boat  set  adrift  ; 
he  felt  it  through  his  very  soul  as  with  a 
shock,  yet  comparatively  but  a  slight  shock. 
It  was  much  as  if  some  one  had  opened  a 
vein  in  his  body,  from  out  of  which  his  life 
Avould  slowly  but  surely  flow. 

For  perhaps  one  minute  the  two  boats  had 
drifted  apart ;  yet  the  space  between  was  a 
wide  one.  The  sky  seemed  darker  and 
wilder  ;  the  waters  blacker  and  more  turbu- 
lent. Then  once  more  a  voice  came  from  out 
the  distant  gloom  : 

'  Will  ya  saay  that  word,  ya  born  idiot  ?' 

It  was  Samson  Verrill's  voice,  and  there 
was  an  undertone  of  strong  entreaty  in  it  ;  but 
no  response  was  made. 

For  a  long  while  they  listened,  but  there 
came  never  any  response. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

4  HAST  THOU  THEN  WRAPPED  US  IN  THY 
SHADOW,  DEATH  ?' 

'  And  yet  that  hollow  moaning  will  not  go, 
Nor  the  old  fears  that  with  the  sea  abide.' 

William  M.  W.  Call. 

As  some  of  the  older  people  had  expected, 
that  night  was  one  of  the  wildest  nights 
ever  known  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  story  of  it — or  rather  a  mere  outline 
of  the  story  —  may  be  read  in  the  local 
chronicles  of  that  day.  It  is  told  in  the 
usual  brief,  journalistic  fashion  how  the 
sloo])  Joanna,  of  Sunderland,  came  ashore  at 
Flamboro'  ;  how  her  crew  were  drowned, 
all  but  the  little  cabin-boy,  who  was  washed 
ashore,  stunned  and  senseless,  and  awoke  to 
learn  that  his  father  had  gone  down  in  that 
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same   squall   only  a  few  miles  farther  to  the 
south. 

The  next  wreck  to  come  ashore  was  the 
schooner  Viking.  Though  the  vessel  was 
registered  as  sailing  from  Hild's  Haven,  the 
crew  were  all  of  them  Ulvstan  men.  There 
were  six  of  them — a  father,  his  brother,  his 
three  sons,  and  a  cousin.  They  had  been 
caught  out  at  sea  suddenly  during  that  wild 
night,  and  almost  immediately  the  little 
vessel  had  sprung  a  leak.  It  had  probably 
seemed  to  the  crew,  in  the  first  moments  of 
their  danger,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation that  distress  had  come  upon  them 
so  near  to  their  own  home.  They  made  at 
once  for  the  Bight  of  Ulvstan  ;  but  in  those 
days  the  men  of  the  Bight  had  no  help  to 
offer  ;  no  lifeboat  was  stationed  there,  no 
rocket-apparatus  ;  they  could  only  go  up  to 
the  cliff-top  with  the  wives  and  children,  the 
parents  and  sisters  of  the  men  in  danger, 
and  watch  there.  They  presently  saw  that 
the  crew  had  '  taken  up  aloft/  But  the  sea 
was  breaking  over  the  rigging.  One  tremen- 
dous  wave  was  seen  to  wash  several  of  them 
off  into  the  boiling  surf ;  this  was  about  day- 
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break,  and  at  last  the  ship  went  clown.  Before 
she  quite  sank,  the  top -gall  ant -mast  was  seen 
to  be  out  of  the  water,  with  men  clinmn^  to 
it,  in  sight  of  their  agonized  and  powerless 
friends.  But  the  storm  went  on  raging  ;  and 
at  last,  one  by  one,  the  poor  fellows  were 
seen  to  drop  off,  to  battle  with  the  furiously- 
dashing  sea  below  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  to  go  under. 

If  you  should  ask  for  any  of  the  Burrells  of 
Ulvstan  Bight  now,  you  would  receive  for 
answer,  i  The  sea  gat  him  /' 

An  hour  or  two  later,  when  the  crimson  of 
the  rising  sun  had  ceased  to  flush  the  tossing 
surf  with  fiery  colour,  another  vessel  came  in 
sight,  remained  visible  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly  disappeared  with  all  hands  on 
board.  Later  the  hull  of  this  brigantine 
washed  up,  and  her  name-board  proved  her  to 
have  been  the  Marie  Sieclen  of  Rotterdam. 

The  captain,  a  young  man  of  not  more  than 
iive-and-twenty,  was  found  lashed  to  the  helm, 
his  right  arm  broken,  a  pitiless  bruise  on  his 
left  temple.  There  was  still  a  smile  on  the 
dead  placid  face.  A  lovely  miniature  on  ivory, 
a  portrait  of  a  young  girl,   golden-haired  (a 
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rich  red  gold  it  was),  blue-eyed,  crimson- 
lipped,  was  near  the  heart  of  the  drowned 
captain  of  the  Marie  Sieden.  Two  days  later 
strangers  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard at  Market  Yarburgh  ;  and  he  was  not 
unwept. 

Naturally  enough  these  days  of  storm  and 
stress  were  days  of  great  excitement  in 
Ulvstan  Bight.  When  the  tide  was  out  the 
fisher-folk  gathered  about  the  sands  and  the 
foot  of  the  Forecliff  ;  when  it  Avas  high  and 
the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  they  went  up  to 
the  quay  and  to  the  ledges  of  shaly  rock  that 
ran  to  the  southward  of  the  Bight.  This  they 
did  especially  when  any  sail  was  in  sight, 
watching  the  labouring  of  the  distant  vessel 
as  it  passed  from  point  to  point,  wondering 
what  its  fate  might  be.  But  very  few  ships 
passed  by,  and  these  were  screw- steamers  for 
the  most  part,  more  equal  to  the  fight  with 
wind  and  wave  than  the  wooden-built,  canvas- 
sped  vessels  that  awoke  so  much  more  interest. 
It  was  the  oak  or  teak  built  brig,  the  white 
sail,  that  aroused  the  fears  of  every  heart 
watching  in  or  near  the  Bight  of  Ulvstan. 

All  clay  the  excitement  was  kept  up  in  an 
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intermittent  way,  and  at  nightfall  it  increased. 
There  were  two  or  three  vessels  in  sight ;  one 
seemed  as  if  it  might  hold  on  its  way  with 
some  chance  of  safety  ;  the  second,  a  brigan- 
tine,  appeared  to  be  driving  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves  ;  a  third,  the  Lady 
Gocliva  of  Danesborough,  a  schooner  with  only 
four  men  on  board,  was  evidently  trying  to 
make  for  the  beach  when  the  night  began 
to  fall,  and  the  chance  for  her  crew,  with 
that  awful  sea  whitening  all  the  bay,  seemed 
very  small  indeed — they  must  surely  know 
how  small,  those  poor  storm-driven  souls 
whose  own  home  was  not  so  very  far  away. 
Yes  ;  they  would  know  all  the  coast,  its 
dangers,  its  advantages,  its  possibilities.  Yet 
they  were  trying  to  run  aground  in  Ulvstan 
Bight,  that  was  evident. 

It  seemed  as  if  not  only  the  population  of 
Ulvstan  was  there  to  watch  the  on-coming 
of  the  little  schooner,  but  people  from  all 
the  neighbourhood  round  about.  Barbara 
Burdas,  with  two  of  the  three  little  lads 
beside  her,  was  out  upon  the  Forecliff.  Old 
Ephraim  was  down  below  answering  Mrs. 
Kerne's     brusque     questions     with     a     quite 
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equal  brusqueness,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  averse 
from  receiving  a  shilling  for  his  apparently 
grudgingly-given  information.  Jim  Tyas, 
with  Dick  Reah,  Samson  Verrill,  and  a  dozen 
others,  were  by  the  edge  of  the  quay,  waiting 
in  readiness  to  do  aught  that  might  be  done, 
waiting  patiently,  watching  closely,  almost 
silently.  If  they  grieved  that  they  could  do 
so  little,  their  grief  was  not  audible. 

More  than  one  there  present  noticed  how 
downcast  some  few  of  these  fishermen  seemed 
that  day  ;  but  none  dreamed  that  they  had 
other  cause  for  being  dispirited  than  the  very 
natural  sympathy  they  must  be  feeling  for 
those  in  danger.  Their  close  watching  was 
approved,  their  patient  waiting  commended. 
Though  no  boat  might  be  launched  in  such  a 
sea,  yet  all  else  that  might  be  done  in  readi- 
ness to  help  was  done,  and  with  an  almost 
passionate  eagerness.  And  no  one  was 
handier  in  coiling  ropes  than  Samson  Verrill ; 
no  one  took  more  trouble  to  see  that  the  tar- 
barrels  were  rightly  prepared  than  Dick  Reah. 
Jim  Tyas  was  more  sullen,  more  restless ;  and 
shook  off  poor  Nan  when  she  went  down  to 
the  quay  with  some  hot  coffee  in  a  can  for  him, 
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with  a  harshness  of  manner  he  was  never  to 
repent  of. 

Nan's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  turned 
away  ;  and  others  saw  and  were  sorry,  even 
some  of  the  roughest  of  them  felt  pain.  They 
knew  that  Nan  was  not  well  just  now,  and 
that  she  had  fought  her  way  down  to  the 
quay  at  one  of  the  wildest  moments  of  the 
gale,  with  a  furious  rain  beating  upon  her  ; 
all  were  things  to  be  remembered  afterward — 
too  late. 

Yet  it  was  Jim  Tyas  who  improvised  the 
life-line  that  was  to  be  flung  on  board  the 
schooner  if  she  came  near  enough  to  be  helped 
so  ;  he  it  was  who  kept  to  the  quay  and  to 
the  ForeclifF,  while  others  went  home  to  snatch 
a  hasty  meal. 

'  He's  noan  such  a  bad  'un  after  all,  isn't 
Jim!'  said  some  of  the  old  fishermen,  watch- 
ing his  alertness  with  a  certain  pride  as  in 
some  way  belonging  to  themselves.  He  was 
not  much  liked,  he  had  often  made  himself  to 
be  dreaded,  though  his  temper  was  rather  of 
the  bitter  than  of  the  passionate  type.  Yet 
he  could  be  violent  enough  on  occasion.  He 
was    best    known    for    his    daring,    his    wild 
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and  reckless  daring  ;  courage,  one  called  it  ; 
fool-hardiness,  another  ;  yet  none  had  ever 
doubted  his  desperate  bravery.  More  than 
one  man  living  in  the  Bight  knew  well  that 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  eager  temerity  of  Jim 
Tyas. 

They  were  watching  there  in  the  deepening 
twilight.  Groups  of  sailors  and  fisher-folk 
were  down  on  the  as  yet  uncovered  beach;  the 
women  and  children  were  for  the  most  part  on 
the  quay.  There  was  a  carriage  or  two  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hilly  road  that  led  down  into 
the  Bight  from  Yarva,  and  from  the  moorland 
townlet  of  Kildwick.  It  seemed  as  if  few 
could  rest  in  their  own  warm  and  comfortable 
homes  on  such  a  nifdit  as  this. 

All  day  Damian  Aldenmede  had  been  there. 
At  first  he  had  tried  to  sketch,  to  put  on 
canvas  the  fierce,  wild  rolling  and  curving  of 
the  waves — waves  more  dread,  more  masiiin- 
cent  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  ;  but  he  had 
soon  to  desist.  It  was  like  trying  to  make 
artistic  capital  of  some  influence  that  was 
appalling,  impressing  his  inmost  nature.  In 
a  word,  he  was  too  greatly  overcome  by'  the 
force  of  the  spirit  of  the  storm  to  make  use  of 
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his  talent.     He  had  known  nothing  like  this 
before. 

He  could  not  paint  or  sketch,  he  could 
hardly  think  to  any  definite  end.  AVhat  re- 
sponsive man  or  woman  can  ever  use  the 
])ower  of  thought  to  any  intelligible  purpose 
during  a  hurricane  that  is  sweeping  both  land 
and  sea?  The  least  sensitive  person  must 
surely  be  unstrung.  The  sound  alone — the 
loud,  continuous,  nerve-wearing,  brain-rack- 
ing sound  must  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  un- 
tune every  string  of  the  chords  of  human  life. 
And  then  there  is  always  some  dread  present, 
either  in  the  background,  or  in  the  forefront 
of  sensation.  And  it  is  a  strange,  peculiar, 
magnetic  kind  of  dread,  for  some  of  us  much 
akin  to  that  which  strains  the  soul  when  the 
earth  is  all  a- tremble  beneath  one's  feet.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  when  the  storm  has  ceased,  only 
when  the  wind  lies  dead  upon  land  and  sea, 
only  when  the  ocean  is  stilled  to  an  almost 
appalling  stillness,  that  one  can  at  all  measure 
the  depth  of  prostration  one  has  reached.  If 
the  tension  be  taken  off  suddenly  the  reaction 
is  almost  indescribable. 

Damian  Aldenmede  was  all   unaccustomed 
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to  the  strain  caused  by  a  storm  at  the  sea's 
marge.  He  could  not  realize  it,  or  understand 
it  altogether,  and  consequently  he  gave  to 
other  perturbing  causes  more  than  their  due 
share  in  his  perturbation. 

Twice  or  thrice  during  that  day  he  had 
seen  Canon  Godfrey  in  the  Bight  ;  once  he 
had  met  him  coming  out  from  the  cottage 
where  the  poor  little  shipwrecked  lad  was 
lying,  conscious  now  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  left  fatherless,  and,  since  his  captain  was 
gone  and  his  shipmates,  almost  friendless. 
The  Canon  grasped  the  artist's  hand  warmly, 
hurriedly.  '  AVe  must  look  to  the  little 
stranger,'  he  said,  passing  on  to  the  next 
cottage,  where  an  old  woman,  mother  of  one 
of  the  drowned  Burrell  family,  was  sitting- 
alone,  stunned,  tearless,  resentful,  waiting  for 
someone  to  listen  to  her  raving  against  the 
ways  of  God  and  man.  No  such  task  had 
ever  had  to  be  met  by  Hugh  Godfrey  as  that 
which  fell  to  him  under  the  low  red  roof  of  the 
Burrells. 

The  long,  gray,  stormy  twilight,  how  it 
seemed  to  linger  that  evening!  The  groups 
of  anxious    people    gathered  and   grew  ;    the 
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great  waves  rose,  and  tossed,  and  fell  in  long, 
whitening  lines  upon  the  beach.  The  little 
schooner  was  still  struggling  bravely,  but  ah  ! 
how  slowly,  toward  the  land  where  alone  was 
safety. 

And  now  once  again  the  Canon  and  Damian 
Aldenmede  met;  it  was  at  the  point  where  the 
road  that  crossed  the  Forecliff  joined  the  path 
that  led  to  the  new  promenade.  There  was  a 
tiny  wooden  bridge  across  the  beck  that  ran 
down  from  the  moors  above  to  the  sea.  Close 
at  hand  a  coastguarclsman's  cottage  stood 
behind  trim  garden  palings.  Some  fisher- 
folk  were  grouped  about  the  little  gate,  the 
gray  road  that  led  up  the  hill  behind  was 
lined  on  either  hand  by  people  seeking  the 
slight  shelter  afforded  by  the  rising  ground. 
Everywhere  the  same  subdued  excitement  was 
noticeable. 

'  What  do  you  think?'  the  artist  was  asking. 
'  What  do  you  think  of  the  chances  of  the 
schooner?     Is  there  any  hope  for  .  .  .' 

Mr.  Aldenmede' s  question  was  never  finished. 
There  was  a  sudden  commotion  among  the 
little  crowd  by  the  coastguardsman's  gate ; 
a    stepping    aside    as    if    to    make    way  ;    a 
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murmur  of  consternation  ;  a  white  figure 
flying  down  the  dark  road!  The  Canon 
turned  in  instant  anxiety,  and  the  artist's 
sympathy  was  with  him.  Then,  all  at 
once,  as  if  Thorhilda  had  known  where 
her  uncle  must  be,  she  flew  to  him,  cling- 
ing to  his  arm  with  pathetic  fervour  of  ten- 
derness. 

'Is  it  you?  Zs-  it  Uncle  Hugh?'  she  cried, 
gasping  between  each  word,  being  so  very 
breathless.  '  Is  Hartas  with  you ?  .  .  .  Is  he? 
.  .  .  Surely  he  is?' 

She  could  say  no  more  just  then,  and  the 
Rector,  seeing  how  it  was  with  her,  placed  her 
arm  within  his  own,  and  drew  her  away  from 
the  gaping  little  crowd  that  had  gathered 
round. 

1  Come  with  me,'  he  said  gently.  '  Come 
into  Mackenzie's  cottage.  .  .  .  Aldenmede, 
will  you  see  if  Mrs.  Mackenzie  has  come 
home  ?' 
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NAN    TYAS    AND    HER    TROUBLES. 

'  Let  not  the  waters  close  above  my  head, 
Uphold  me  that  I  sink  not  in  this  mire  : 
For  flesh  and  blood  are  frail  and  sore  afraid  ; 
And  young  I  am,  unsatisfied  and  young, 
With  memories,  hopes,  with  cravings  all  unfed, 
My  song  half-sung,  its  sweetest  notes  unsung, 
All  plans  cut  short,  all  possibilities.' 

Christina  Rossetti. 

Thus  invited,  the  artist  was  well  content  to 
accompany  them,  to  see  Miss  Theyn  seated  by 
the  cottage  fire,  trying  to  collect  herself,  to 
overcome  her  emotion ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  these  things  were  difficult  to  her. 

'  Have  you  not  seen  Hartas  V  she  asked, 
still  speaking  with  effort.  'lie  is  missing ! 
He  has  not  been  at  home  all  day,  all  night ! 
Some  time  yesterday  he  left  the  Grange,  and 
they  have  not  seen  him  since  !  .  .  .  Khoda  is 
at  the  Rectory,  with  Aunt  Milicent.  .   .  .   She 
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has  walked  all  the  way  from  the  Grange  alone 
and  in  this  storm  to  see  if  we  could  tell  her 
anything  about  him.  .  .  .  Poor  Rhoda,  she 
cares  so  much  more  about  him  than  I  ever 
dreamed  she  did.  .  .  .  She  guessed  when  I 
was  there  yesterday  that  I  had  something 
particular  to  say  to  him.  As  I  told  you,  he 
was  out ;  but  I  ought  to  have  gone  before.  .  .  . 
I  ouodit  to  have  done  something.  I  teas  asked 
to  warn  him !  .  .  .  And  I  did  not.  .  .  .  How 
shall  I  bear  it '{ — how  shall  I  bear  ?  .  .  .  What 
can  they  have  done,  those  enemies  of  his  V 

1  You  know  nothing  more  than  you  told. 
me  of  before  ?'  the  Canon  asked.  '  You  told 
me  that  Xan  Tyas  had  intimated  that  some 
harm  was  intended  him  ;  you  know  no  more  V 

' 1  know  nothing  but  that.  Surely  it  is 
enough.  And  I  did  not  forget — not  for  a 
second.  But  I  wanted  to  see  Hartas  alone,  to 
talk  to  him  a  little,  that  is,  to  appeal  to  him. 
.  .  .   You  have  not  seen  him.  since ■' 

*  Not  since  that  moment  I  told  you  some- 
thing of — the  moment  when  we  parted  on  the 
sands,  and  he  gave  me  such  hope  of  his 
future.' 

It  was  strange  how  the  Canon's  heart  sank, 
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remembering  that  hour.  Of  this  he  did 
not  speak,  but  for  a  moment  he  left  the  room. 
Thorhilda  had  seen  that  the  blue,  kindly  eyes 
were  bright  with  unshed  tears. 

She  made  a  momentary  effort.  '  You  have 
not  seen  my  brother,  Mr.  Aldenmede,  I  need 
hardly  ask  V  she  said. 

Then,  worn  out  by  physical  fatigue,  by 
mental  strain,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  sank 
back  in  her  chair  ;  and  he  saw  by  the  dread 
pallor  on  her  face  that  she  was  unconscious. 
The  sight  was  strangely  overwhelming,  almost 
paralysing; 

'  My  child  !  my  child  /'  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
subdued,  agonizing  tone,  as  he  took  her  cold 
hands  in  his  and  chafed  them.  It  was  only  a 
moment  or  two  before  consciousness  began  to 
return.  Her  colour  came  back  with  a  sudden 
betraying  flush.  Had  she  heard  ?  And  what 
exactly  had  he  said?  He  hardly  knew. 
Canon  Godfrey  was  re-entering  the  little 
room  ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  coming  with  a 
cup  of  tea  -s  Miss  Theyn,  recovering  herself, 
was  asking : 

'  What  can  we  do  ?  .  .  .  Uncle  Hugh,  you 
will  do  something  f  for  my  sake  you  will  do 
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something.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  all  on  my 
head,  on  my  own  head.  Remember  that.  I 
ought  to  have  made  more  effort,  but  I  did  not 
dream  of  anything  happening  yet ;  how  should 
I  ?  And  now  it  may  be  too  late — it  may  be  ! 
.  .   .  What  can  we  do  ?' 

'  There  are  some  things  to  be  done  at  once/ 
the  Canon  replied,  with  peremptoriness.  c  You 
must,  in  the  first  place,  take  this  tea.  .  .  . 
You  have  acted  with  sufficient  unwisdom  for 
one  day,  Thorda  dear.  The  carriage  could 
have  been  brought  round  in  ten  minutes,  and 
in  the  end  you  would  have  been  here  much 
sooner.  Xow  you  must  please  obey  me.  Mr. 
Aldenmede  will  get  a  cab  ;  he  will  take  you 
home  in  it,  and  then  he  will  come  back,  and 
help  me  to  do  all  that  may  be  done.  .  .  .  You 
see  I  am  counting  upon  you  in  a  very  cavalier 
fashion,'  he  added,  turning  to  Aldenmede. 
'  But  this  is  no  time  for  deliberate  courtesies. 
o  .  .  I  need  not  ask  if  you  will  do  all  you 
can  V 

The  artist  was  not  one  to  deal  in  words  at 
such  a  moment. 

'  I  will  do  all  I  may  do,  and  gladly/  he  re- 
plied.    But  the  restrained,  eager  fervidness  of 
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his  tone  said  more  than  many  eloquent 
phrases. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  somehow,  no 
one  ever  knew  exactly  how,  the  news  was 
flashed  about  Ulvstan  Bight  that  Hartas 
Theyn  was  missing ;  that  he  had  been  missing 
since  the  previous  day.  .  .  .  This  was  Miss 
Theyn's  motive  for  flying  all  the  way  from 
Yarburgh  Rectory  on  a  stormy  evening  with 
only  a  white  shawl  for  protection.  The  sen- 
sation seemed  to  mingle  itself  with  that  that 
was  gathering  about  the  little  schooner  that 
was  struggling  to  reach  the  Bight  with  her 
crew  of  four  exhausted  men — each  man  now 
lashed  to  the  rigging.  Once,  about  an  hour 
earlier,  a  flash  had  been  seen  ;  the  dull  boom 
of  a  signal  gun  had  struck  upon  the  ears  of 
the  waiting,  helpless,  saddened  crowd.  That 
was  the  last  effort,  the  last  appeal.  And  no 
answer  could  be  made — none.  There  was  no 
lifeboat  in  that  little  bay. 

Had  a  boat  been  there,  there  were  fift}r  men 
from  whom  a  crew  of  twelve  might  have  been 
chosen. 

Surely  all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
must  now  have  been  there  by  the  sea's  wild 
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margin  !  Gray-headed  men  and  women,  who 
had  lived  by  the  sea,  and  toiled  by  it,  and 
suffered  by  it ;  little  children,  whose  brief  life 
was  all  bound  up  with  the  sea-life  of  the  place  ; 
young  men,  strong,  anxious,  eager  to  fight  for 
the  lives  of  these  men,  their  fellows,  bound 
helplessly  there  in  the  rigging  of  the  drifting 
ship,  yet  having  no  means  of  fighting  ;  young- 
maidens  excited  by  sympathy,  prayerful,  tear- 
ful, calm,  hysterical — all  these  and  others 
were  there  ;  emotion  mingling  with  emotion  ; 
thoughts,  hopes,  regrets,  repentance  finding 
expression  in  that  unwonted  moment  that 
might  have  remained  unexpressed  for  ever  in 
the  routine  of  daily  existence. 

The  twilight  yet  lingered  ;  the  tide  was  not 
yet  at  its  highest.  The  little  vessel,  with  her 
black  hull,  could  be  seen  quite  distinctly  as 
she  tossed  there  in  the  white  surf.  She  yet 
held  together,  and  she  was  beating  in ;  these 
were  the  sole  grounds  for  hoping. 

Intense  as  were  the  hopes,  the  fears,  that 
held  that  multitude  of  people  in  a  common 
thrall,  the  news  that  the  Kector's  niece  had 
brought  to  the  Bight  was  by  no  means  ig- 
nored.   All  at  once  the  feeling  that  some  dark 
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deed  had  been  perpetrated  seemed  to  seize  the 
people.  No  one  knew  how  this  idea  had 
arisen,  yet  it  was  there ;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately spoken  of  more  or  less  openly. 

'  They've  done  it — them  Andoes,'  old  Dan 
Furniss  said  at  once.  l  Ne'er  a  worse  woman 
lived  nor  old  Suze,  an'  they're  all  of  a  breed, 
'cept  David ;  an'  he's  like  anuff  a  changlin', 
whoa  knows  ?  WT  such  a  family  as  yon — 
whoa  knows  %  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there !  What  ha'  they  done  wi'  the  young 
Squire  ?  Hes  noan  sa  much,  or  he'd  never  ha' 
set  his  heart  on  a  flither-picker  !  But  for 
all  that  they're  scarce  Avithin  the  law  o' 
the  land  i'  murclerin'  him  !  .  .  .  An'  whoa, 
knows  V 

Such  were  the  words,  the  hints,  the  sugges- 
tions, that  flew  round  the  Bight  on  that  wild 
autumn  evening. 

Did  they  hear,  those  three  men  who  had 
rowed  out  to  sea  the  night  before,  towing  a 
tiny  boat  which  they  had  cut  adrift  miles  from 
the  land  ? 

Did  they  need  to  hear  any  spoken  word  ? 
Was  not  the  voice  of  the  stormy  sea  as  it 
rolled  and  broke  and  thundered  at  the  foot 
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of  the  cliffs— was  not  this  sufficiently  in- 
forming ? 

Who  can  say  what  it  was  that  was  lending 
such  desperation  to  their  effort  to  save  life — 
the  lives  of  those  comparative  strangers  that 
fate  was  driving  into  their  hands  ? 

As  everyone  saw,  the  men  of  Ulvstan  were 
doing  their  utmost.  A  tar-barrel  had  been 
lighted  on  the  beach,  indicating  the  spot 
toward  which  the  schooner's  crew  might  aim 
with  some  hope  of  deliverance — supposing  any 
power  of  aiming  anywhere  were  left  to  them. 
Very  soon  after  this  it  was  perceived  that  they 
had  abandoned  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  wave. 

The  gun  had  been  fired  at  sea ;  the  burning 
tar-barrel  had  answered  on  the  shore  ;  and 
now  out  u}:>on  the  Balderstone — a  long,  dark 
tongue  of  low-lying  rock  that  stretched  across 
the  bay  at  a  right  angle  from  the  cliff,  some 
fifty  men  and  lads  of  the  place  were  as- 
sembled, a  few  with  ropes,  a  few  with  flares 
of  blazing  pitch  or  tar.  They  were  all  anxious, 
ail  ready,  a  few  pressed  forward  in  a  very  pas- 
sion of  desperate  eagerness. 

It  was  just  then  that  Nan  Tyas  and  Bab 
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Burdas  met  unexpectedly  on  a  shelving  part 
of  the  Forecliff.  Xan  was  sobbing,  shivering, 
trying  to  cover  herself  with  a  little  red  woollen 
handkerchief  that  was  about  her  neck.  Bab 
saw  and  understood,  and  was  all  compassion 
in  a  moment, 

1  Ya  daft  lass  !'  she  exclaimed,  unfastening 
her  own  big  warm  Scotch  plaid,  and  pinning; 
it  in  motherly  fashion  about  the  young  fish- 
wife's shoulders.  '  Ya  daft  body  !  What  are 
ya  doin'  here  ?  You've  no  right  to  be  out  o' 
doors  at  all  !  One'll  hear  tell  o'  ya  bein'  i* 
bed  the  next  thing  !' 

Nan's  first  answer  was  a  deeper  sob  ;  then 
at  last  words  came. 

4  Eh,  but  you're  a  good  friend,  Bab,  an' 
kind !  As  for  stayin'  indoors,  it's  noan  sa 
easy  at  a  time  like  this  !' 

'  You're  getthV  nervous,  Xan,  an'  no 
wonder!  What's  your  mother  about  'at 
she's  not  lookin'  after  ya  ?' 

'  My  mother  !'  Xan  exclaimed,  checking 
her  tears  for  the  moment,  and  lifting  her  face 
with  a  look  of  scorn  upon  it.  '  My  mother ! 
.  .  .  Eh,  well,  she  is  my  mother,  so  mebbe 
I'd    better    say    no    more  ;    but   it's  little  ya 
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know  o'  her  if  ya  think  she'd  put  herself  oot 
o"  the  way  for  me.  ...  If  I  thought  I'd  ever 
live  to  be  as  hard  to  a  bairn  o'  mine,  I'd  wish 
to  die  to-night,  afore  to-morrow.  .  .  .  But 
what  am  I  sayin'  ?     She  is  my  mother!' 

1  Don't  say  no  more  of  her,  Nan — not  just 
now,'  Bab  urged  gently  and  kindly.  4  You're 
noan  dependent  on  her  now.  .  .  .  Surely 
Jim's  kind  anuff  ?' 

Bab  had  no  idea  of  being  inquisitive.  She 
was  only  wondering  how  far  she  need  go 
in  case  of  Nan  being  in  any  trouble  or 
danger. 

For  awhile  Nan  did  not  reply.  Then  she 
said  sadly  and  slowly  : 

1  Off  an'  on  he's  kind  ;  there's  worse  nor 
he  is.' 

It  was  evident  that  she  wished  to  say  no 
more ;  and  Bab  understood  and  was  silent  in 
her  compassion,  but  she  drew  a  little  nearer 
to  Nan,  and  watched  her  in  the  motherly 
protecting  way  that  was  an  instinct  always, 
when  anyone  needed  her  care.  Nan  was  well 
able  to  appreciate  kindness. 

And  still  the  storm  seemed  to  be  increasing. 
The  few  stars  that  had  appeared  in  the  sky 
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were  obscured,  the  heavens  became  one  black 
mass  of  cloud,  and  suddenly  from  out  the 
mass  there  came  a  vivid,  blinding  flash  of 
lightning,  disclosing  the  scene  in  the  Bight 
with  painful  clearness.  The  schooner  was 
still  there,  her  dark  hull  rocking  slowly  in 
the  white  waves,  her  masts  still  standing, 
and  apparently  two  at  least  of  the  crew  had 
descended  from  the  rigging.  The  crowd  of 
men  were  still  clustering  upon  the  tongue 
of  rock  :  some  of  them  seemed  quite  near  the 
ship.  In  point  of  fact,  they  were  holding  a 
difficult  conversation  with  the  master  and 
mate  of  the  Lady  Godiva.  The  lightning 
flash  silenced  the  speakers  for  the  moment. 

Then  came  the  thunder,  loud,  dread,  long- 
continued,  seeming  as  if  it  silenced  all  things. 

'  You  mun  go  home,  Nan  !'  Bab  urged 
again,  her  sympathy  roused  to  the  uttermost 
by  the  uncontrollable  tremor  of  the  girl  at 
her  side.  '  You're  none  well !  You  mun  go 
home/ 

4  Let  ma  wait  a  bit  longer — -just  a  bit/ 
Nan  begged  with  a  new  quietness,  a  new 
gentleness.  '  I'd  like  to  see  what  comes  o' 
yon  schooner.' 
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'at  midnight,  when  the  cry  was  made.' 

'  "  Love  me  in  sinners  and  in  saints, 

In  each  who  needs  or  faints,' — 
Lord,  I  will  love  Thee  as  I  can 
In  every  brother  man. 

'  "  All  sore,  all  crippled,  all  who  ache, 
Tend  all  for  My  dear  sake,' — 
All  for  Thy  sake,  Lord  :  I  will  see 
In  every  sufferer  Thee." 

Christina  Rossetti. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  old  Ephraim 
Burdas  came  up  to  the  point  of  the  Forecliff 
where  Barbara  and  Xan  were  standing.  Bab 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  somewhat  excited, 
and  longing  to  unburden  himself  of  the  cause 
of  his  excitement. 

'What's  i'  the  wind  noo,  gran'father  ?'  she 
asked.  '  What  have  ya  heerd  that's  new  ? 
Xought  'at's  good  such  a  day  as  this,  I'm 
fearinV 
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1  Good  or  bad — whoa  can  saiiy  ?'  exclaimed 
the  old  man.  '  Think  ov  a  laady  like  yon, 
dressed  all  i'  white,  fra  the  crown  of  her  head 
te  the  sole  of  her  foot,  flyin'  cloon  fra  Yar- 
burgh  Rectory,  all  aleiin,  an'  wi'  niver  a  hat 
nor  a  bonnet  on  her  head!  Think  on  it! 
An'  a  storm  like  this  ragin' — wind  an'  raain, 
an'  thunder  an'  leetnin',  an'  slush  an'  mud — 
think  on  it!  An  what's  she  done  it  for? 
All  acause  yon  scapegrace  brother  of  hers  is 
missin'.  Missin'  ?  Xea  doobt  on  it  ;  an' 
missin'  he'll  be!  Missin'  ?  Some  o'  them 
Andoes  could  tell  what  sort  o'  missing  it 
means.  They're  bad  anufF  for  owght — all 
bat  Dave ;  an'  as  for  Jim  Tyas.   .  .  / 

4  Gran  father  F  Bab  exclaimed  warmly, 
feeling  the  heavy  weight  of  poor  Xan,  as  the 
young  fishwife  reeled  and  fell  against  her. 
For  all  Bab's  strength  it  was  as  much  as  she 
could  do  to  sustain  the  half- conscious  form. 
She  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  realize 
the  stun  and  hurt  that  the  old  man's  words 
had  been  to  her  own  brain.  But  almost 
immediately  Xan  made  a  great  effort — there 
was  need  for  it — and  recovered  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  say : 
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1  Keep  a  quiet  tongue  i'  yer  head,  Barbie. 
I'll  tell  ya  what  Ah  know  ;  it  isn't  much, 
but  I'll  tell  ya  by-an'-by.' 

That  was  all  Nan  could  say  just  then  ; 
and  she  spoke  the  truth  in  saying  that  she 
did  not  know  much. 

One  thing  everybody  knew.  Dandy  Will's 
little  boat  had  been  missed  at  daybreak ;  but 
that  such  a  tiny  craft  should  have  broken 
from  its  moorings  and  drifted  out  to  sea 
during  such  a  night  as  that  just  passed  was 
far  too  commonplace  a  matter  to  attract  much 
remark.  Why  had  not  the  owner  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  what  the  owners  of  other  boats 
had  done — draw  his  little  possession  up  to  the 
side  of  the  ForeclifF,  and  turn  her  upside- 
down  among  the  grass  and  the  gray-green 
bents  ?     Who  could  pity  him  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Bab  that  she 
had  Nan  to  think  of  and  care  for  in  this  first 
moment.  Still  she  began  to  feel  as  if  her 
own  strength  were  being  taken  from  her ;  as- 
if  she  must  be  growing  cold  and  white  and! 
ill.  Miss  Theyn  was  there  in  the  Bight  ?' 
Her  brother  Hartas  was  missing  ?  People 
were  suspecting  foul  play?     Surely  her  little 
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world  was  crumbling  beneath  her  feet !  Yes, 
certainly  it  was  well  that  Bab  had  to  give 
the  best  energy  she  had  left  to  the  suffering 
girl  by  her  side. 

1  You'll  go  home  now,  Nan  !'  she  said 
entreatingly.  But  Xan  was  not  yet  to  be 
persuaded. 

1  Hoo  ya  talk !'  she  replied,  with  the  mingled 
tremor  of  cold  and  fear  and  pain  in  her  voice. 
1  Go  home,  an'  him  doon  there,  bent  o'  riskin' 
his  life  as  he  were  never  bent  afore !  It's  been 
on  him  all  day,  that  desperateness  !  .  .  .  Eh 
me!  it's  been  the  strangest  day  o'  my  life — 
the  strangest  of  all.  ...  God  send  Ah  may 
never  know  such  another!' 

Sobs  prevented  Nan's  utterance  of  any 
further  foreboding.  By  this  time  the  light- 
ning was  flashing  across  the  bay  with  some 
frequency,  the  thunder  rolling  and  crashing 
with  appalling  nearness  ;  the  white  waves 
were  still  flying  and  tossing  clown  below. 

Every  now  and  then  the  schooner  could 
be  seen  ;  the  long  dark  Balderstone,  with  a 
few  men  yet  remaining  upon  it,  lingering 
there  because  of  their  humane  errand.  There 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  them  now  ; 
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the  rest  had  fled  with  the  rising  of  the  tide. 
warning  the  others  that  the  deep  gutter  that 
surrounded  the  rock  was  alread}T  filled  with 
water.  Jim  Tyas  and  Samson  Verrill  were 
among  those  who  remained,  beseeching  the 
crew  of  the  Lady  Godiva  to  leave  the  vessel 
while  yet  there  was  time. 

Again  Jim  Tyas  was  the  spokesman.  He 
knew  the  captain  of  the  little  ship,  knew 
that  he  was  part  owner  as  well  as  captain, 
and  he  knew  also  that,  for*econoury's  sake, 
she  had  not  been  insured.  If  she  were  lost 
that  night,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  wild 
waters  of  Ulvstan  Bight,  all  was  lost  so  far 
as  Jonas  Lee  was  concerned.  He  would  be 
a  penniless  man.  His  crew  knew  this,  and 
held  by  their  captain  bravely. 

'There's  no  more  nor  five  minutes  noo!' 
Jim  Tyas  urged,  apparently  moved  by  such 
urgent  compassion  as  had  never  moved  him 
before.  *  Give  us  a  rope !  We'll  land  the 
lot  on  ya  i'  less  time  nor  it's  ta'en  us  to  talk 
of  it' 

The  captain  shook  his  head  ;  being  an  old 
man  his  voice  could  hardly  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  that  wild  storm ;  and  the  rest  of 
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the  crew  made  no  reply.  They  were  free  to  do 
as  they  would,  and  their  freedom  might  have 
meant  their  death-warrant  had  fate  so  willed  it. 

A  few  more  words  passed  between  the 
men  on  the  shuddering  vessel  and  those  who 
would  save  them  even  from  their  own  self- 
sacrifice.  Then  all  at  once  a  cry  was  heard, 
the  cry  of  men  suddenly,  wildly  despairing. 
One  of  the  five  fishermen  who  had  stayed  on 
the  Balderstone  discovered  all  at  once  that 
their  sole  chance  of  escape  was  cut  off.  They 
Avere  surrounded  by  the  rising  tide.  A  rush 
was  made ;  the  men  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner,  exhausted  as  they  were,  fired  an- 
other flare,  as  if  to  help  the  fishermen  who 
were  making  that  desperate  rush  through  the 
tossing,  hurling  waves. 

1  Follow  me !'  Jim  Tyas  shouted,  as  he 
dashed  foremost  into  the  surf  at  the  one 
point  whence  escape  might  be  possible.  And 
the  men  followed  him.  Again,  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  channel,  they  heard  his  voice. 
It  sounded  strange  and  faint  and  heavy,  yet 
the  word  was  encouraging.     <  Follow  me !' 

And  they  did  follow  him,  through  the 
fierce,  fatal,  narrow  sea;  but  not  to  his  doom. 
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Whether  he  had  struck  his  head  upon  some 
point  of  rock,  or  whether  some  piece  of  float- 
ing wreck  had  struck  him,  none  knew,  none 
ever  might  know. 

When  Jim  Tyas  washed  up,  as  he  did 
within  half  an  hour  of  his  leaving  the  Balder- 
stone,  he  was  bruised  and  hurt,  and  cold  and 
dead. 

They  dared  not  tell  Xan  the  truth — no 
one  ever  did  tell  her.  She  saw  it  in  the 
look  of  the  men  who  had  escaped  so  hardly 
from  the  rocky  peninsula,  and  who  came  up 
to  the  Forecliff  with  torn  and  bleeding  hands, 
with  white  and  ghastly  faces,  with  dripping 
hair  and  clothing,  and  the  smell  of  the  salt 
seaweed  about  them  everywhere. 

Xan  met  them,  looked  upon  them — there 
were  four  where  five  had  been.  All  her 
questioning  was  in  that  one  look.  She  turned 
away  silently,  quite  quietly.  Only  Barbara 
Bur  das  turned  with  her. 

*  Come  wi'  me,  Xan,  come  home  wi'  me. 
You'll  be  quieter  there  nor  anywhere  else. 
.  .  .  An'  there's  noan  i'  the  world  '11  do  better 
by  ya.      Say  you'll  come  !' 

Xan  made  no  reply,  but  she  permitted  her- 
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self  to  be  led  away,  Bab's  arm  round  her, 
Bab's  soothing  word  in  her  ear. 

All  that  night  Bab  had  no  thought  of 
herself,  of  her  own  strange  grief.  How  should 
she?  Dr.  Douglas  came  and  went  ;  old 
Hagar  F amiss  came  and  stayed.  Suzie 
Andoe  refused  to  come,  and  Xan  never  asked 
for  her.  She  asked  for  nothing,  for  no  one. 
She  made  no  moan. 

It  was  some  time  about  midnight  when 
her  baby  was  born — a  fine,  fair  woman-child 
as  any  mother  need  wish  to  look  upon. 

But  it  was  evident  that  poor  Xan's  heart 
sank  still  lower,  hearing  what  was  said. 

c  Don't  say  it's  a  girl,  Barbie,  dont.  I'd 
liefer  you'd  say  it  were  dead-born  nor  tell 
me   it's  a  girl!  .   .  .   Poor  folk  should  niver 

ha'    nowt    but    lads They    can    fight 

their  own  waay,  lads  can!  They've  less  to 
suffer.  .  .  .  Xobocly  niver  dreams  o'  what 
women  has  to  go  through,  when  they're  poor, 
oh,  God,  no !  .  .  .  Does  God  Hisself  know  o' 
what  women  bears — an'  nobody  to  'give  em  a 
thought  ;  nobody  to  make  nought  no  easier 
for  'em?  .  .  .  Does  He  know?  ...  If  He 
does,  why  doesn't  He  put  it  into  the  hearts  o' 
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rich  folk  to  think,  to  help  a  bit?  .  .  .  They 
could  do  such  a  lot !  Oh,  do  they  iver  think 
o'  what  they  could  do?  .  .  .  Why  doesn't  He 
make  'em  think?  .  .  .  Why  a'  easier  bed,  a 
softer  pilla,  a  better  blanket,  a  few  better  bits 
of  under- things  for  one's  sel'  an'  for  the  bairn, 
they'd  all  make  a  difference,  a  strange  differ- 
ence. .  .  .  Not  'at  I've  aught  to  complain  on 
noo,  no  ;  but  that's  your  doin',  Barbie.  .  .  . 
Gie  me  a  kiss !  .  .  .  You'll  be  as  good  to  the 
little  un  as  ya've  been  to  me?' 

*  Nannie,  be  still !'  Barbara  sobbed,  kissing 
the  dying  woman  as  she  spoke.  But  Bab  did 
not  dream  that  death  was  near.  She  sat  on 
the  edge  of  her  own  little  bed  where  Nan  lay  ; 
all  was  quiet,  and  clean,  and  warm.  The 
doctor  had  gone,  saying  that  he  would  return 
presently  ;  and  Hagar  Furniss  shook  her  old 
head  wisely  when  she  heard  this,  saying 
nothing  of  her  fear  to  Bab.  It  was  poor  Nan 
herself  who  first  awoke  the  dread  that  was 
slumbering  in  Barbara's  brain. 

'  Gie  me  a  word/  Nan  whispered  after  a 
brief  silence.  '  I'll  sleep  quieter  under  the  sod 
if  ya'll  say  one  word.  You'll  be  a  mother  to 
the  little  un !' 
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'Me  be  a  mother  to  her!'  Bab  said,  re- 
straining herself.  '  But  where* s  the  good  o' 
talking  to-night,  when  you're  sa  down? 
You'll  be  a  mother  to  her  yersel'.' 

;  Then  ya'll  noan  promise,  Barbara?' 

'  Promise !  What  need  o'  promise,  Nan  ? 
D'ya  think  'at  I'd  ever  see  the  bairn  want  so 
long  as  I'd  bite  or  sup  for  mysel'  ?'  Then  she 
put  out  her  hand,  and  took  Xan's  chill  fingers 
in  her  own.  '  Be  at  rest,'  she  said.  '  If  the 
little  un  ever  wants  any  mother  but  you,  I'll 
be  proud  to  take  your  place.  .  .  .  Eh,  me  ! 
Anybody  'ud  be  proud  of  a  bairn  like  this. 
Why  there's  princesses  'ud  give  a  thousand 
pound  to  hev  one  like  it!  ...  Be  at  rest 
about  her,  Xan.' 

The  poor  girl  smiled  faintly,  opened  her 
eyes,  in  which  there  was  a  new,  soft,  strange 
light,  and  clasped  Barbara's  hand  more 
strongly  and  warmly  in  her  own. 

1  It  is  good  o'  ya,  Barbara,  it  is  good !  But 
you  were  alius  like  that,  alius  so  different  fra 
me.  .  .  .  Ah've  never  been  good  mysel', 
though  Dave's  said  so  much,  an'  tried  so 
hard.  .  .  .  But  Ah  wasn't  like  him — no,  never. 
.  .   .  Will  Ah  be  forgiven,  d'ya  think?' 
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1  The  Bible  says  so,  if  ya're  sorry.' 

'  Ah'm  sorry  enough  noo.  .  .  .  Ah've  often 
been  sorry  when  Ah  couldn't  say  so.  .  .  . 
An'  Ah  doant  know  how  to  saay  noa  prayers 
nor  nothing.  .  .  .  Could  you  saay  one — a 
prayer,  Barbie?  Ah'd  like  ya  to,  if  ya  can. 
.  .  .  But  afore  ya  do,  will  ye  saay  again  'at 
ya  won't  forsake  the  little  lass?  .  .  .  If  ever 
the}7"  take  her  fra  ya,  her  father's  folk,  ya 
won't  forget  her?' 

'Me forget!  .  .  .  What's  the  girl  thinking 
on?  .  .  .  Hevn't  Ah  said  'at  ya  were  to  set 
yer  mind  at  rest?' 

Barbara  was  still  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  ;  the  chill  hand  of  the  dying  mother  was 
still  clasped  in  her  own  strong  and  warm  one. 
But  even  yet  Barbara  did  not  dream  that  the 
end  was  near.  Strange  to  say  she  had  never 
witnessed  the  oncoming  of  the  last  enemy 
save  in  that  hour  when  her  father  and  mother 
had  struggled  with  him  in  the  deep  waters  of 
Ulvstan  Bight.     Now  all  was  different. 

Bab  thought  awhile,  praying  silently  with 
closed  eyes,  then  a  few  tremulous  and 
reverent  words  came  audibly.  Nan  was  com- 
forted. 
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Presently  she  spoke  again  : 

1  I'm  still  thinkin'  o'  the  little  lass,'  she 
said.  '  It's  a  strange  thought  mebbe,  but  I 
would  like  ta  call  her  after  yon  lady — her  ya 
think  so  much  on !  .  .  .  Would  she  take  it 
badly,  d'ya  think?' 

'  Take  it  badly !  None  her !  .  .  .  She'll  be 
ever  sa  proud  to  know  ya  wish  it.' 

'  Then  will  ya  tell  her?' 

'  Ay,  or  you'll  tell  her  yourself.' 

'  Xo  ;  Ah'll  noan  do  that,  not  now.  .  .  .' 
Then  there  came  a  pause.  Old  Hagar  was 
dozing  by  the  crackling  fire,  the  clock  ticked 
loudly.     Presently  Xan  spoke  again : 

£  Barbie !  .  .  .  Ah'll  noan  live  till  the 
morninY  she  said  slowly  and  feebly.  '  Ah'm 
dying  noo.  ...  Ah  know  Ah'm  dying! 
Give  me  another  kiss.  .  .  .  An'  be  good  to 
the  little  lass.  .  .  .  An'  Barbie,  say  that 
prayer  again.  .  .  .  Ah'd  like  ya  te  be  savin' 
that  just  when  Ah  go.  Ah'd  like  ya  te  be 
speakin'  a  word  for  me  then !  'T would  go  wi' 
me  like.  .  .  .  Ah'd  not  seem  to  be  sa  lone — 
not  .  .   .  not  sa  despert  lone!' 
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CONJECTUKE   VAGUE. 

'  Strew  on  her  roses,  roses. 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew  ! 
In  quiet  she  reposes  ; 

Ah,  would  that  I  did  too  !' 

Matthew  Arnold. 

It  is  strange,  recalling  the  story  of  the  sea, 
to  remember  how  often  desperate  effort  has 
been  made,  lifeboats  launched,  rockets  fired, 
men's  lives  sacrificed,  in  the  desire  to  aid 
some  ship's  crew,  while  afterward  that  crew 
have  been  able  calmly  to  leave  their  stranded 
vessel,  to  walk  ashore  without  danger  or  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  strange,  and  it  is  sad  ;  yet  no 
human  forethought  may  avert  such  sad-seem- 
ing incidents. 

It  happened  thus,  precisely  thus,  to  the 
crew  of  the  Lady  Godiva.  They  clung  to 
their  vessel,   and  about  three   o'clock  on  the 
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following  morning  they  descended  from  the 
side  to  the  beach  as  if  no  very  extraordinary 
escape  had  been  theirs.  It  even  seemed  to 
some  matter  for  congratulation  that  only  one 
life  was  lost  in  connection  with  the  wreck  of 
the  schooner,  and  that  the  life  of  a  man  not 
too  highly  respected  or  too  greatly  beloved. 

Yet  the  death  of  Jim  Tyas  made  sensation 
enough  on  the  ForeclifF,  and  far  beyond  ;  and 
that  the  poor  girl-wife  should  have  laid  down 
her  life  with  his  did  not  make  the  sensation 
less.  The  child,  left  so  solemnly  to  Bab 
Burdas,  would  have  been  a  cause  of  curiosity 
had  Bab  permitted  ;  but  she  did  not,  and,  as 
old  Mrs.  Andoe  said,  in  an  aggrieved  tone — 
'  Nobody  daures  say  "  wrong  does  she  do  " !' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Bab  had  admitted 
old  Suzie  to  see  her  little  grandchild,  and  the 
child's  dead  mother.  Suzie  had  wept,  knelt, 
prayed,  wept  again,  and  thanked  Bab  almost 
abjectly  for  her  goodness. 

Barbara  stood  strong,  and  silent,  and  pale, 
dreading  the  next  event  ;  but  there  was  not 
much  need  for  dread. 

'  You  must  say  once  for  all  what  you  mean 
to  do,  Susan,'  Bab  began,  speaking  even  more 
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gravely  and  weightily  than  was  her  wont. 
*  I've  told  you  what  she  said,  her  that's  lying 
there  on  my  own  pillow.  IVe  repeated  what 
she  said  almost  with  her  last  breath,  an  IVe 
told  you  my  own  wish  an'  all.  But  for  all 
that,  you're  the  bairn's  grandmother,  an'  the 
mother  o'  her  'at's  lyin'  there.  So  speak,  but 
let  it  be  once  for  all.  D'ya  want  to  take  the 
child,  te  bring  it  up  as  you've  brought  up 
most  o'  yer  own — i'  rags,  i'  misery,  i'  dirt, 
i'  hunger,  i'  ignorance,  i'  wickedness?  I'm 
noan  sparin'  you,  as  mebbe  I  ought  to  ha' 
done,  seein'  as  yer  hair's  gray,  an'  yer  head 
tremblin'.  But  I've  no  patience  with  you — 
I  never  had.  .  .  .  Still,  if  yer  bent  on  takin' 
the  bairn  fra  me,  take  it !  I'll  none  forget  it, 
for  her  sake.  But  if  you've  ony  regard  for  her 
last  word,  you'll  leave  it  here,  where  it  lies.' 

Another  gush  of  ready  tears  was  the  first 
answer,  and  Bab,  not  being  trained  to  refine- 
ment of  humanity,  turned  away  impatiently. 
Then  all  at  once  her  conscience  troubled  her. 
She  would  have  spoken  again,  and  more 
kindly,  but  Susan  prevented  her. 

4  Deii  as  ya  will,  Bab  ;  dea  as  ya  will  ! 
What  could  Ah  mak'  of  a  little  wrecklin'  like 
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yon  at  this  tahme  o'  daay?  .  .  .  Naiiy,  Ah 
can  noan  be  bothered  wi'  it.  .  .  .  Ah'd  get 
noa  sleep  of  a  night,  nowther  me  nor  Pete. 
We're  ower  oad  te  take  a  new-born  bairn! 
Dea  as  ya  will,  Bab.  Ah'll  niver  goii  agaain 
ya!' 

1  You  promise?  .  .  .  You  won't  take  the 
child  away  fra  me  when  I've  got  her  bey  one] 
bein'  a  burden?' 

'  Noa.  Ah'd  noan  do  that,  Bab.  .  .  . 
You're  hard,  so  they  all  say  ;  you're  hard 
when  ya  do  tak'  agaain  onybody.  .  .  .  But 
you're  good  to  children,  they  alloo  that.  It's 
such  as  Dave  you're  hard  wiv.  an'  such  as 
yon  son  o'  the  Squire's.  .  .  .  Eh,  hoo'ivver 
can  ya  rest  i'  the  hoose,  an  knaw,  .  .  .  naay, 
what  is  Ah  sayin'  ?  Ya  knaw  nowt — nobody 
does — that's  the  worst  on't.  It  'ud  noan 
seem  sa  bad  if  onybody  knew.' 

All  at  once  Bab's  attention  had  been  ar- 
rested. She  had  turned  so  as  to  face  old 
Susan,  watching  her  closely,  almost  fiercely. 

'Nobody  does  know,  ya  say?  That's  a 
lie — a  downright  lie!     Ya  know  yerself!' 

It  was  in  vain  the  old  woman  denied, 
protested,  shuffled,  wept,  denied  again.     The 
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more    she   protested,    the   less    Bab   believed 
her. 

'  Now  look  here,  Suzie,'  Bab  said  at  last. 
1  If  ya  don't  tell  me  all  ya  know  about  young 
Theyn,  I  go  straight  this  very  hour  to  Dr. 
Douglas  an'  tell  him  what  I  know,  what  I 
know  about  the  watch  that  Miss  Douglas 
lost  on  the  sands  two  years  agone.  .  .  .  Oh, 
don't  look  sa  startled  ;  ya  know  all  about 
that  !' 

Poor  old  Snzie  !  She  could  hardly  be  said 
to  turn  pale,  but  the  smoke-brown  tint  of 
her  face  vielded  to  a  mingled  green  and 
yellow ;  her  lips  dropped  apart,  her  eyes 
stared  angrily. 

4  A  watch  !  .  .  .  What  are  ya  talkin'  on, 
Bab  ?  Are  ya  daft  to-night  ?  What  are  ya 
meanin'  ?' 

1  Ah'm  noan  one  to  waste  words  !'  Bab 
replied  curtly.  '  You  know  what  I  mean  ! 
.  .  .  You  know  what  I'm  going  to  do — that 
is,  unless  ya  tell  me  what  they've  done  to 
— to  him  ya  spoke  of—  Squire  Theyn's  son  ! 
.  .  .  Tell  the  truth,  an'  all  the  truth,  or  I  start 
for  Yarburgh  within  five  minutes/ 

It   was   of   no  avail   that    the   old   woman 
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denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter  Barbara 
spoke  of.  She  had  to  disclose  all  she  knew ; 
indeed,  all  she  conjectured  at  last.  It  was 
not  much ;  but  Bab  was  satisfied  that  no 
more  was  to  be  extracted. 

1  Ah  can  only  guess,'  the  poor  old  ft shwife 
said.  '  I  heerd  a  word,  only  a  word  ;  'twas 
poor  Jim  spoke  it.  An'  then  somebody  said 
as  how  Dandy  "Will's  little  boat  wrere  missin', 
an  Ah  couldn't  but  put  two  an'  two  together. 
.  .  .  An'  noo,  if  ya  tell  o'  ma,  they'll  murther 
ma,  as  sure  as  Ah'm  stannin'  here  !  But  ya 
won't,  Bab ;  Ah  know^  ya  won't.  .  .  .  Ya  were 
never  one  o'  the  leaky  sort !' 

Bab's  heart  was  palpitating ;  her  eyes 
seemed  blinded  w7ith  a  mist,  not  of  tears,  but 
certainly  of  emotion.  Though  Susan  had 
done  no  more  than  confirm  poor  Nan's  word, 
the  confirmation  wras  more  than  Bab  could 
easily  bear  then. 

The  storm  wras  still  raging,  the  wind  was 
howling  round  the  little  cottage,  wrailing  in 
the  chimney,  beating  at  the  door,  shuddering 
at  the  window.  Even  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Forecliff,  the  sound  of  the  sea  thundering 
at  the  foot  of  the   cliffs,  breaking  upon  the 
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shore,  booming,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  ears 
of  those  who  listened,  and  of  those  who 
would  fain  cease  from  listening — even  there 
the  violence  of  the  storm  seemed  sufficiently 
appalling.  What  must  it  be  out  at  sea  ? 
What  could  it  be  to  any  man  exposed  to 
the  worst?  —  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  for 
instance,  or  lashed  in  the  rigging,  as  those 
had  been  lashed  in  the  Bight  below.  That 
any  man  should  be  out  in  such  a  storm 
in  a  small  boat  and  live  was  an  idea  to 
be  mocked  at,  if  any  had  heart  for  such 
mockery. 

Bab  had  stood  by  her  own  fireside,  silent 
for  a  while ;  but  at  last  she  spoke  : 

'  Ya  can  go  noo,  Suzie,'  she  said  at  last, 
speaking  gently  enough  now.  '  The  funeral 
11  be  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  rector's 
been  here,  an'  he  says  Miss  Theyn's  goin'  to 
tak'  all  the  expense  hersel'.  Ah'll  let  her  do 
it ;  I  wouldn't  ha  let  nobody  else.  ...  It  may 
be  a  bit  o'  satisfaction  to  her.  She'll  ha' 
trouble  anuff  now.  .  .  .  She  cared  for  him — 
him  'at  they've  done  to  death  oot  o'  spite.  ... 
An'  now  go,  Susan.  .  .  .  An'  if  ya  can  fetch 
any  news — news   o'   him — I'll  pay  ya  as  ya 
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niver  was  paid  for  no  piece  o'  work  since  you 
were  born.  .  .  .  Remember  that/ 

Susan  Andoe  had  hardly  left  the  door  of  the 
cottage  on  the  Forecliff,  when  Bab,  a  little  to 
her  surprise,  saw  two  other  figures  approach- 
ing— an  elderly,  worn,  sorrowful-looking  man, 
and  a  young  girl  wrapped  in  a  gray  cloak, 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  her  head  in  place  of 
hat  or  bonnet,  a  wise  enough  arrangement  on 
such  a  day. 

Intuitively  Bab  recognised  Squire  Theyn 
and  his  younger  daughter ;  and  when  the  old 
man  knocked  at  the  door  Bab  was  at  least 
as  white,  as  much  overcome  by  emotion,  as 
Rhoda  herself  was.  She  listened  to  the 
Squire's  questions  —  questions  put  briefly, 
calmly,  and  with  dignity,  and  she  answered 
with  a  dignity  at  least  equal  to  that  she 
heard. 

4 1  know  but  little,  but  very  little,  sir/ 
she  replied.  The  wind  was  shaking  the  door 
so  violently  that  she  could  hardly  hold  it, 
hardly  hear  herself  speak.  c  What  I  do 
know  I'll  tell  ya  if  ya  come  into  the 
house.' 

'  That   I   will  not  do,'   the   Squire  replied. 
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'  How  can  you  ask  it  ?  .  .  .  Tell  me  what  you 
know  about  my  son.' 

Bab  grew  so  pale  that  even  Rhoda  grew 
pitiful. 

'  If  you  know  anything,  do  tell  us,'  Rhoda 
urged  in  her  hoarse  low-pitched  voice.  There 
was  trouble  in  it,  as  Bab  heard. 

In  very  few  words  Barbara  told  the  Squire 
what  she  had  gathered,  what  she  feared.  This 
she  did  without  betraying  either  the  dead  or 
the  living. 

Squire  Theyn  listened,  looked  into  the  face 
of  the  girl  who  was  speaking  with  a  dazed, 
wondering  look,  as  if  he  hardly  understood. 
Then  he  turned  away,  stunned,  silent.  For 
above  an  hour  he  went  on  silently  over  the 
cliff-top  ways ;  and  Rhoda,  walking  beside 
him,  had  no  heart  to  break  that  sad  silence. 

Then,  apparently  awakening  to  her  presence 
all  at  once,  he  turned  quickly,  but  not  savagely, 
as  the  child  half-expected. 

'  Go  home,  Rhoda,'  he  said,  speaking  gently 
enough ;  *  go  home  at  once.  .  .  .  You  can't 
walk  all  the  way  back  to  Garlaff.  Take 
Skipton's  cab.  .  .  .  Here's  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.' 

25—2 
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4  Come  with  me,7  the  girl  ventured  to  say, 
unwonted  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  Don't  stay 
here,  father,  don't.  .  .  .  What  can  you  do  ?' 

The  Squire  was  not  angry,  nay,  he  was 
touched  more  than  he  knew ;  but  no  thought 
of  yielding  came  to  him. 

'Do  as  I  said,  Rhoda ;  go  home.  I'll  come 
by-an'-by.' 

The  Squire  turned  away,  but  slowly  and 
sadly  rather  than  impatiently  ;  and  Rhoda, 
going  back  by  the  Bight  came  suddenly  upon 
Canon  Godfrey  and  Mrs.  Kerne  in  earnest 
conversation  with  David  Andoe.  But  David 
knew  very  little  more  than  they  did,  though 
perhaps  he  feared  more.  He  was  about  to 
express  his  worst  fear,  when  Mrs.  Kerne  dis- 
cerned Rhoda  coming  down  the  pathway 
that  led  from  the  cliff.  She  saw  that  the 
girl  was  alone  and  in  tears.  Mrs.  Kerne's 
own  face  was  not  free  from  the  sign  of 
weeping. 

'  Hush  !'  she  said  imperatively ;  '  say  no 
more  now.' 

Then  she  turned  to  her  niece  with  a  kind- 
ness, a  sympathy  that  caused  poor  Rhocla  to 
break  down  altogether.     If  her  Aunt  Kathe- 
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rine  could  be  so  gentle,  so  affectionate  as  this, 
things  must  be  looking  very  dark  indeed. 
Rhoda's  distress  increased  her  aunt's  attempt 
to  relieve  it ;  and  presently  they  all  went 
together  to  Laburnum  Villa,  the  beautiful 
new  house  that  Mr.  Kerne  had  built  out 
beyond  the  promenade.  Tea  was  ordered, 
gas  lighted  everywhere,  fires  stirred  to  a 
blaze ;  but  Mrs.  Kerne's  tears  were  more  than 
all  her  hospitalities  in  her  niece's  sight. 
People  who  have  wept  together  are  friendlier 
friends  than  before. 

When  Ehoda  went  home,  her  uncle  went 
with  her  in  the  cab,  and  did  his  best  to  com- 
fort her. 

'  Don't  give  up  hoping,'  the  Canon  said, 
understandingly  ;  '  don't  do  that.  Will  it  help 
you  to  know  that  I,  for  my  part,  feel  some- 
thing that  is  almost  certainty  that  I  have  not 
looked  my  last  upon  the  face  of  your  brother 
Hartas  ?  .  .  .  I  won't  say  too  much ;  but  I 
will  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  other  words. 
I  have  not  yet  for  one  moment  felt  hojoeless.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

WATCHING     BY    THE     SEA. 

'  Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voice, 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  choice, 
Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn, 
If  listened  to, — but,  if  repelled  with  scorn, 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappears, 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes  and  selfish  fears. 
Still  bids  Remember !  and  still  cries,  Too  late  ! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  our  fate.' 

Coleridge. 

All  alone  the  old  Squire  walked  there  on 
the  wind-swept  cliff- top — the  thundering  of  the 
ocean  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  in  his  ear,  the  far 
white  wide  sea  filling  all  his  sight.  Night 
was  closing  in  again ;  the  storm  had  not 
abated.     Men's  fears  were  not  yet  at  rest. 

Some  there  were  who  had  especial  cause 
for  fear.  Dick  Reah,  not  able  to  bear  the 
sight  of  the  little  inn  after  the  inquiry, 
during  which   he   had   been   called   upon   to 
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give  evidence  as  to  the  death  of  Jim  Tyas, 
had  escajied  from  the  place  altogether,  taking 
up  his  quarters  at  Danesborough.  Sampey 
Verrill  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  was  not  by  any  entreaty  of  wife  or  child 
to  be  drawn  from  walking  to  and  fro  by 
the  edge  of  the  still  stormy  sea.  At  high 
water,  when  he  might  walk  there  no  longer, 
he  took  his  stand  on  a  rugged  point  of  blue- 
black  rock  to  the  south  of  the  Bight,  and 
remained  there  till  the  tide  had  turned.  He 
might  not  escape  from  that  drear  watch-point 
if  he  would,  till  the  receding  sea  gave  him 
permission. 

They  did  not  know  of  each  other,  these  two 
lonely  watchers.  All  night  the  Squire  walked 
up  and  down  to  the  north  of  the  Bight ;  all 
niorht  Samson  Yerrill  sat  or  stood  on  the 
point  of  rock  to  the  south,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  sea  that  was  still  tossing  wildly, 
madly,  eagerly,  as  if  no  cry  of  lamentation 
were  going  up  from  the  little  bay  for  the  deaths 
it  had  already  caused. 

At  daybreak  three  of  the  drowned  Burrells 
were  found  lying  on  the  shore — the  father  was 
there,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  youngest.     They 
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were  taken  home,  and  a  day  or  two  later  they 
were  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  churchyard.  You 
may  see  the  tombstone  now,  with  the  date 
and  manner  of  their  death  told  in  brief  words. 
It  is  all  the  biography  of  men  who  lived 
brave  lives,  and  died  sad  deaths,  and  it  is 
told  in  some  five  or  six  lines  cut  with  a 
gravers  tool. 

This  is  the  conclusion : 

"  Through  many  various  tempests  have  we  past, 
But  a  safe  harbour  we  have  found  at  last." 

It  was  David  Andoe  who  found  the 
youngest  Burrell  lying  among  the  weed- 
covered  stones  to  the  north  of  the  bay. 
David  was  sauntering  over  the  beach,  hoping 
to  meet  Samson  Verrill,  to  get  the  truth  from 
him  as  to  what  had  become  of  Squire  Theyn's 
son.  David  could  not  yet  quite  believe  the 
tale  that  was  spreading  everywhere  now ;  yet 
he  feared  that  Sampey  knew  whether  it  were 
true  or  no.  How  else  could  his  strange 
conduct  be  accounted  for  ?  Why  should  he  be 
wandering  about  among  the  rocks  by  night 
and  by  day,  only  going  home  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  time   to    snatch  a  little   food 
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between  the  tides  ?  Surely  Samson  knew 
something,  and  David  was  fain  to  learn  what 
he  knew. 

But  when  at  last  opportunity  came,  he 
could  extract  no  details.  Samson  would 
acknowledge  nothing,  deny  nothing. 

'  For  the  sake  o'  yon  old  man,  his  father, 
as  is  wandering  aboot  yon  cliffs — for  his  sake 
tell  me  the  truth,  Sampey.' 

So  David  urged  ;  but  the  truth  did  not 
come. 

1  If  the  Squire's  watchin',  let  him  watch. 
I'd  noan  hinder  him !' 

That  wras  all  that  Samson  Verrill  would 
say.  But  he  turned  back  to  his  own  watch- 
ing, and  David  could  hardly  fail  to  fear  the 
worst. 

Another  night  passed,  the  storm  continued, 
and  at  daybreak  the  ocean  seemed  churned,  so 
to  speak,  so  far  did  the  white  surf  extend,  so 
entirely  one  mass  of  surging  foam  did  it  appear 
to  be. 

That  a  small  boat  should  be  anywhere  on 
such  a  sea  and  not  be  broken  to  matchwood 
seemed  an  impossibility.  The  one  possible 
thing    was    an    event    not    to    be    thought 
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of  without  pain,  even  by  those  least  con- 
cerned. 

Hope  dies  hardly — how  hardly  let  those 
say  who  have  spent  not  only  days  but  long 
nights  in  the  endurance  of  the  agony  of  des- 
perate hoping. 

No  entreaty  prevailed  with  Squire  Theyn. 
All  the  first  night  he  had  walked  there,  wind- 
driven,  rain-swept,  on  the  cliff- top.  His  eyes 
had  looked  upon  the  sea  at  even,  wrhile  the 
last  ray  of  light  was  dying  from  the  farthest 
white  wave,  and  his  sight  swept  the  same 
sea  when  the  first  ray  of  morning  broke  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  spreading  so  slowly,  so 
very  slowly  to  the  margin  of  the  sea  at  his 
feet.  And  in  all  that  wide  stretch  of  water 
there  was  no  sail,  nor  any  boat  ;  there  was 
nothing  for  the  poor  old  man's  wearied  gaze 
to  rest  upon  save  the  stormy  sea  itself. 

Very  weary  he  was,  for  the  soul  within  him 
was  already  fainting. 

'  Hartas !'  he  said,  speaking  softly,  as  if 
he  were  heard.  '  Hartas !  forgive  me !  .  .  . 
Forgive  me,  and  come  back.  .  .  .  I've  not  been 
a  good  father  to  you,  but  things  shall  be  dif- 
ferent. .  .  .  Only  come  back !' 
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When  the  day  was  full  in  the  sky  he  went 
home  and  took  some  food  when  Rhoda  urged 
him,  and  rested  awhile.  But  before  nightfall 
he  went  back  to  the  cliff-top  pathway;  and 
when  Canon  Godfrey,  wearied  with  his  day's 
work,  his  many  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the 
bereaved,  his  ministrations  in  the  churchyard 
— when  the  Canon  joined  the  old  man,  and 
would  have  walked  with  him,  he  found  no 
response. 

'Leave  me — leave  me  alone!'  the  Squire 
prayed.  '  It  is  all  I  ask  of  any  human  being 
now,  that  I  may  be  left  alone!' 

On  the  fourth  day  the  storm  went  down, 
but  the  comparative  calm  brought  no  hope 
to  any  who  believed  that  Hartas  Theyn  had 
been  dealt  with  as  the  people  on  the  Forecliff 
were  declaring.  But  little  else  was  talked  of 
in  the  place  now.  Dick  Reah  had  never  re- 
turned from  Danesborough.  Samson  Yerrill 
still  went  to  and  fro  on  the  rocks,  already  a 
mere  shadow  of  himself ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
Squire's  gray,  gaunt  figure,  going  up  and 
down  the  hillside  road  in  the  twilight  and  at 
dawn,  drew  tears  from  eyes  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  weeping. 
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Each  da)7  the  carriage  came  down  from 
the  Eectory  with  Mrs.  Godfrey  in  it,  and 
sometimes  Mrs.  Meredith  and  her  son  Per- 
cival.     Thorhilda  did  not  come. 

And  none  saw  Barbara  Burdas  outside 
the  cottage  door  during  these  terrible  days. 
It  was  understood  that  she  must  have  enough 
to  do.  One  day  there  had  been  a  double 
funeral,  attended  by  half  the  people  of  the 
Bight.  James  Grainger  Tyas,  fisherman,  and 
Ann  Eliza,  his  wife,  had  been  laid  side  by  side 
in  the  old  churchyard  at  Yarburgh,  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  hour.  Bab  Burdas 
was  there  by  the  two  graves,  the  three-days' 
old  baby  safely  sheltered  in  her  arms. 

i  I'll  tell  ya  on  it  some  day,  my  bairn,' 
she  whispered  through  her  blinding  tears  to 
the  little  one.  '  An'  maybe  you'll  be  glad 
to  know  I  brought  you  here,  .  .  .  that  is,  if 
you  may  ever  be  glad  at  all,  bein'  fatherless 
an'  motherless !  .  .  .  But,  eh,  God  helpin'  me, 
you  shall  never  miss  them !  .  .  .  I'll  be  father 
an'  mother  to  you,  both  i'  one!' 

That  day  passed,  and  then  the  next.  Yet 
no  tidings  came  of  Hartas  Theyn. 

Rhoda  wept   at  home;   growing  paler  and 
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thinner ;  yet  she  did  her  father's  bidding,  and 
kept  one  room  ready  for  anything  that  might 
happen,  doing  all  more  willingly  and  gladly 
than  ever  before.  Even  her  short-sighted  and 
self-absorbed  Aunt  Averil  marvelled  at  the 
change,  and  had  not  the  human  grace  to  keej:> 
her  marvelling  to  herself. 

And  Bab  Burdas  wept  in  the  rude  house 
on  the  ForeclhT ;  but  not  when  anyone  was 
by  to  see.  Bab's  weeping  was  done  when 
her  grandfather  and  the  children  were  in  bed, 
and  Nan's  baby  lay  quietly  smiling  and  sleep- 
ing on  her  lap.  ...  It  was  only  then  that  Bab 
gave  way. 

So  another  day  went  on  —  it  was  the 
sixth. 

And  yet  another  came  and  went. 

Each  night  Squire  Theyn  had  kept  his  vigil 
on  the  cliff  to  the  north  of  the  Bight  of 
Ulvstan ;  and  the  people  saw  and  wondered. 
Was  the  old  man  going  to  watch  there  for 
ever  ?  What  was  he  hoping  now  ?  What 
could  he  be  thinking  ? 

They  could  not  hear  what  he  still  kept 
saying  : 

•  Hartas !  Hartas !  forgive  me  !     Come  back, 
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and  forgive  me  !  I  wasn't  a  good  father,  but 
I  cared  for  you.  I  always  cared.  .  .  .  Even 
when  you  were  a  little  lad,  I  cared.  .  .  . 
Come  back  again !' 

At  last  came  the  eighth  evening  —  the 
eighth  from  that  on  which  three  angry  and 
resentful  men  had  sought  to  express  their 
resentment  in  a  manner  not  altogether  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  Ulvstan  Bight. 
And  now  one  was  lying  in  the  churchyard 
at  Yarburgh  ;  and  one  was  drowning  his 
remorse  in  drink  at  Danesborough  ;  and  one 
was  trying  in  his  own  dumb  and  blind  way 
to  atone  by  wandering  among  the  rocks  by 
the  edge  of  that  sea  that  might  give  up  the 
dead,  but  could  surely  never  give  up  the 
living  man  to  whom  that  cruel  deed  had  been 
done. 

'  Yon  Sampey  VerriU's  losin  his  senses,  he 
mun  be  !' 

It  was  old  Hagar  Furniss  who  spoke.  She 
had  gone  in  to  help  Bab  awhile,  as  she  did 
almost  every  evening  now  when  her  own 
day's  work  was  done,  knowing  that  nothing 
she  could  do  for  Bab  would  be  unrequited. 

The   old   woman    saw    at    once   that    some 
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change  had  come  over  Barbara.  The  girl's 
face  was  flushed  to  a  burning  crimson  ;  her 
eyes  bright  and  restless  ;  her  lips  seemed  to 
tremble  when  she  spoke. 

'  Eh,  but  I've  looked  long  for  you,  Hagar  !' 
she  said  eagerly.  '  I'm  wanting  you  sorely  ! 
Can  you  stay  the  night,  all  night  here  with 
the  bairn?     Say  you  can!' 

c  Ah  can  stay  if  Ah'm  wanted,  honey !'  the 
old  woman  replied  kindly.  *  What's  wrong  ? 
Naught  wi'  the  bairn,  I  hope  ?' 

1  No,  it's  none  her,  thank  God !  But  I'm 
goin'  out  o'  doors.  I  must  go.  .  .  .  Don't 
ask  ma  no  question,  Hagar!  Give  the  little 
one  all  she  needs,  an'  take  the  best  o'  care  on 
her.   ...  I  must  go  at  once!' 

Then,  kissing  the  new-born  infant,  taking 
an  anxious  look  at  the  sleeping  children  in 
the  next  room,  at  little  Ailsie  in  the  room 
above,  Bab  went  out. 

It  was  dark  by  this  time  ;  but  not  entirel) 
dark.  There  was  no  moon;  but  that  won- 
drous clear,  deep  starlight  so  often  seen  on 
autumn  evenings  in  the  north  seemed  to  glow 
upon  the  earth  as  if  some  light  came  from 
below  to  meet  that  from  above. 
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Bab  took  her  way  to  the  north  without  a 
thought;  going  down  into  the  Bight,  up  the 
opposite  cliff- side,  and  away  out  across  the 
cliff-fields.  The  Squire  was  there  ;  she  passed 
him  silently,  tremulously,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  beyond  the  Bight.  He  too  was  going 
northward,  but  slowly,  wearily,  hopelessly. 
A  sigh  reached  Bab's  ears  as  she  flew  onward 
— a  long  sad  sigh  that  was  half  a  groan,  and 
drew  the  tears  from  her  eyes  once  more  ;  a 
very  passion  of  tears — blinding,  scalding,  not 
relieving.  She  felt  shattered  when  the 
moment  was  over. 

And  yet  she  was  not  hopeless,  not  as 
others  were.  Had  she  had  no  thought  that 
Hartas  Theyn  was  yet  alive  she  had  not  been 
there. 

Bab  was  too  sensitive  to  ridicule  to  have 
been  able  to  tell  anyone  about  her  of  the  real 
reason  for  her  present  action. 

'  I  could  ha'  told  her  '  ('  her '  meaning  always 
Miss  Theyn) — '  I  could  ha'  told  her  'at  I  was 
moved  by  a  dream.  She  wouldn't  ha'  laughed 
at  me.  She  wouldn't  ha'  looked  at  me  as  if 
she  thought  I  was  a  fool.' 

A  dream — only  a  dream  ;  but  one  so  vivid 
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that  all  day  Bab  had  lived  and  moved  in  the 
atmosphere  of  it. 

For  days  past  all  her  thought,  all  her 
imagining,  had  been  of  the  sea,  and  of  what 
might  be  happening  somewhere  out  upon  it 
if  the  things  that  people  were  whispering  were 
true  ;  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  her 
dream  had  been  a  sea- dream. 

She  seemed  to  see  it  quite  plainly,  even  after 
she  awoke — the  wide  stormy  ocean  she  knew 
so  well ;  and  far  away  in  the  horizon  a  boat, 
a  mere  dark  speck  upon  a  shining  floor.  And 
she  had  known — at  once  she  had  known — 
that  in  the  boat  was  a  solitary  man,  the  man 
she  loved.  Then  all  at  once,  as  things  do 
happen  in  dreams,  she  had  found  herself  in 
the  same  tiny  craft,  and  there,  at  her  feet, 
this  man  dying  or  fainting.  She  took  the 
dark,  drooping  head  in  her  arms,  the  hair 
wet  with  the  salt  sea- spray,  and  in  her  dream 
she  caressed  it,  in  her  dream  she  kissed  the 
pallid  lips  ;  kissed  them  again  and  again  ; 
kissed  them  so  passionately  that  once  more 
life,  dear  life,  breathed  through  them. 

And  with  this  breath  of  another's  life  on 
her  lip  she  awoke. 

vol.  11.  26 
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This  was  why  Bab  was  out  upon  the  cliff- 
top  that  calm  star-lit  night ;  this  was  why  she 
remained  there,  waiting  to  see  what  might 
come  to  pass. 

She  no  more  came  so  near  to  the  Squire, 
though  she  knew  of  his  presence  there. 
Always  she  remained  a  little  farther  to  the 
north,  receding  when  he  advanced.  Her  in- 
stinct toward  self-effacement  in  all  things  had 
developed  rapidly  of  late.  It  was  a  certain 
sign  of  other  developments.  Only  the  coarser 
soul  desires  to  be  aggressively  en  evidence. 

Long  after  midnight  Bab  watched  there. 
She  thought  often  of  the  old  man  behind ;  of 
what  his  sorrow  must  be,  his  longing,  his 
weariness,  his  despair.  Her  heart  yearned 
toward  him ;  for  another's  sake,  perhaps,  still 
the  yearning  was  tender  and  true.  If  only 
she  might  have  spoken  to  him;  if  only  she 
might  have  dared  to  comfort  him  with  the 
hope  that  still  lingered  in  her  own  heart ! 

So  the  night  went  on — that  long,  drear, 
silent  night. 

At  last  the  dawn  broke ;  a  soft,  pink-gray 
dawn  above  a  soft,  pink-gray  sea. 

Slowly   the    faint    pink    deepened   to   rose 
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colour ;  slowly  the  rose-tint  spread  across  the 
wide,  far  distance. 

Then,  presently  above  the  pure  rose-red,  a 
glowing  gold  gleamed  through  the  shining 
edge  of  each  ascending  cloud;  pearl-gray 
shadows  subdued  the  amber  and  the  rose 
into  one  lovely  harmony  of  colour ;  the  sea 
took  up  each  note  and  repeated  it ;  while 
overhead,  even  now,  the  stars  were  fading 
one  by  one  from  the  night-toned  ether  of 
deepest  blue.  Bab  had  seen  many  sunrises,  but 
none  had  moved  her  as  she  was  moved  now. 

She  was  standing  on  the  farthest  point 
of  the  big  brown  point  called  Scarcliff  Nab, 
tremulous,  hopeful,  admiring,  despairing,  ex- 
pectant; above  all,  expectant.  Every  moment 
the  scene  about  her  seemed  to  reproduce  more 
closely  the  scene  of  the  vision  she  had  had. 

Expectant !  Yes,  her  very  soul  seemed  to 
tremble  within  her  as  her  quick  sight  swept 
the  sea-leagues  of  the  wide  horizon  before  her. 
Her  heart  was  beating  wildly.  This  was  the 
scene !  this  the  lio-ht !  this  the  hour !  this  the 

o 

moment ! 

'He  is  there!  he  must  be  there!  And  yet 
no,   not    there,  but  here — somewhere  near  to 

26—2 
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me.  ...  I  feel  it !     I  know  it !  ...  He  is 

living !     He  is  near  f 

Bab  did  not  say  these  things  ;  even  to  her- 
self she  did  not  say  them. 

For  a  long  time,  or  long  it  seemed,  She 
stood  there  on  the  brown,  rugged  ness.  The 
light  morning  breeze  sighed  as  it  passed  her 
by ;  she  had  no  sigh  to  give  in  response.  Her 
whole  being  was  strained  to  the  utmost  tension 
he  might  bear. 

At  last!  at  last!  at  last!  Bab  knelt  on 
the  dark  bare  rock,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands ;  and  as  she  knelt  she  prayed ; 
prayed  passionate  prayers  for  whomsoever 
might  be  living,  or  dying,  in  the  far-off  speck 
that  she  knew  to  be  a  boat. 

But  for  her  dream,  that  warning  dream,  she 
had  not  been  there. 

Beyond  doubt  this  was  the  very  boat  of  her 
dream,  the  very  aspect  it  had  had  in  that 
vision  of  the  night,  a  mere  dark  speck  out 
upon  a  wide  and  shining  sea. 

4  He  is  there!  living  or  dead,  he  is  there  P 
Barbara  said,  rising  to  her  feet,  and  hastening 
over  the  cliffs  to  find  the  old  man,  who  was 
yet  doubtless  watching.  '  Living  or  dead, 
Ilartas  Theyn  is  in  yon  little  boat  f 
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AN    UNUSUAL    EXPERIENCE. 

'  It  may  be,  somewhat  thus  we  shall  have  leave 
To  walk  with  memory, — when  distant  lies 
Poor  earth,  where  we  were  wont  to  live  and  grieve.' 

Wm.  Allingham 

To  sit  by  a  warm  fireside  on  a  stormy  night 
of  autumn  or  of  winter,  the  glow  of  the 
crackling  coal  brightening  the  forefront  of 
the  scene ;  the  lamplight  enlivening  the  mid- 
distance ;  curtains  carefully  drawn  over  door 
and  window — to  sit  thus  and  listen  to  the 
incessant  roar  of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  but  just  outside,  is  a  state  of  things  apt 
to  have  very  different  effects  upon  different 
natures.  One  man  will  feel  how  good  and 
pleasant  it  is  to  be  safe  and  comfortable  in- 
doors ;  another  will  not  perceive  his  thought 
or  emotion  to  be  changed  in  any  way ;  while 
a  third  will  be  saddened :  consciously  or  un- 
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consciously  his  mind  will  wander  to  those  who 
must  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  busi- 
ness in  great  waters.  To  be  aware  that  only 
a  stone's-throw  away  some  brave  ship  may  be 
sinking  to  her  doom,  with  souls  on  board, 
despairing,  helpless,  hopeless — to  be  reminded 
of  this  by  the  ceaseless  surging  of  the  sea  is 
to  have  but  little  peace  of  mind  while  the  gale 
may  last.  One  may  readily  be  brought  to 
wonder  why,  since  the  eye  may  be  closed  from 
seeing,  the  tongue  made  to  cease  from  speak- 
ing, the  ear  alone  should  be  undefended  by 
any  power  over  its  own  function  ?  To  be 
able  to  close  one's  ears  as  easily  as  the  eyes  are 
closed  would  seem  a  boon  not  easily  to  be  over- 
rated— certainly  not  while  compelled  to  listen 
to  a  wild  storm  at  sea. 

Night  by  night,  while  the  hurricane  lasted, 
Damian  Aldenmede  walked  on  the  beach,  now 
talking  with  this  fisherman,  now  with  that, 
and  seldom  returning  to  his  lodgings  on  the 
Forecliff  before  midnight,  and  bearing  within 
himself  then  a  sense  of  apprehension,  of  dread, 
not  to  be  done  away  by  any  reasoning,  any 
argument. 

He  had  never  seen  much  of  Hartas  Theyn, 
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and  the  little  he  had  seen  had  not  been  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  any  esteem;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  he  was  aware  of  a  certain  drawing, 
a  certain  attraction.  He  had  discerned  that 
the  face  that  could  look  so  sullen,  so  heavy, 
could  yet  flush  with  generous  feeling  ;  that 
the  eyes  from  which  such  fierce  anger  could 
flash  were  yet  eyes  that  could  soften  to  love 
and  love's  most  pathetic  expression. 

'  He  seems  on  the  way  to  ruin/  the  artist 
had  said  to  himself;  'but  I  fancy  he  is  one  of 
the  few  so  tending  that  one  would  care  to  save 
from  going  any  farther.  He  may  be  saved — I 
feel  sure  that  he  may;  his  strong  and  pure  love 
for  Barbara  Burdas  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  him.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  have  not  seen  the 
matter  all  round.' 

These  thoughts  had  come  to  him  only  an 
hour  or  two  before  he  had  heard  that  Hartas 
was  missing,  and  inevitably  the  distressing 
news  had  deepened  his  compassion  to  the 
uttermost,  and  some  self-blame  was  mingled 
with  his  thought  as  he  paced  the  narrow  floor 
of  his  lodging  in  a  very  throe  of  pity  and 
pain. 

Xight    by  night,  during    this   sad,  strange 
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week,  Damian  Aldenmede  was  thus  con- 
strained  by  his  suffering  for  another ;  and 
night  by  night  the  man  for  whom  he  suffered 
was  tossing  out  at  sea,  drifting  there  alone, 
yet  not  altogether  despairing,  not  in  any  sense 
desperate. 

It  had  been  no  easy  matter  to   undo   the 

«/ 

ropes  wherewith  he  had  been  bound ;  yet  he 
had  found  it  possible,  after  long  effort,  to 
free  himself,  and  with  the  unfastening  of  the 
last  knot  one  phase  of  his  physical  suffering 
had  ended. 

The  sense  of  being  so  bound  that  he  could 
not  lift  his  arms,  or  raise  his  hand  to  his 
head,  had  gradually  and  quite  unexpectedly 
become  a  very  terrible  thing,  so  terrible  that 
for  some  two  hours  this  alone  seemed  as  if  it 
might  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  death. 

Why,  because  he  was  not  able  to  move  his 
limbs,  he  should  have  felt  that  he  could  not 
breathe,  is  probably  as  much  a  question  for 
the  psychologist  as  the  physiologist.  The 
intolerable  sense  as  of  strangulation  might 
possibly  have  been  avoided  by  anyone  who 
had  understood  the  matter  sufficiently  well 
to  enable  him  to  remain  calm,  refraining  from 
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all  effort,  or  only  making  effort  of  the  quietest. 
But  this  Hartas  did  not  understand.  How 
should  he  ?  So  long  as  his  position  had  had 
the  interest  of  novelty,  so  long  as  others  had 
been  near  at  hand  to  witness  his  coolness,  his 
bravery — which  yet  was  not  assumed — till 
then  there  had  been  motive  enough  to  sustain 
his  mood.  And  it  was  not  till  some  four  or 
five  hours  had  passed  by  that  nature  recoiled 
upon  him,  and  the  recoil  was  strong.  The 
truth  of  those  succeeding  hours  could  never 
be  told  in  words,  written  or  spoken. 

Silvio  Pellico  has  related,  for  the  interest  of 
all  time,  how  terrible  are  the  first  hours  and 
days  of  life  within  prison  walls.  The  sense 
of  confinement,  of  the  nearness  of  everything, 
of  the  inability  to  move  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
must  in  itself  be  sufficiently  dreadful;  yet  in 
most  recorded  cases  it  would  seem  as  if 
another  dread  had  been  added,  vague,  pitiful, 
terrifying,  unspeakable.  Hartas  Theyn  had 
known  but  little  of  such  records,  so  that 
whatever  his  sensations  might  be  they  were 
not  charged  with  the  experience  of  others. 
And  in  one  sense  his  present  state  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  state  of  a  man  imprisoned. 
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Xo  walls  enclosed  him ;  the  rising  wind  swept 
across  his  heated  forehead  refreshingly ;  there 
was  the  consciousness  of  limitless  space  about 
him  everywhere.  Yet  so  long  as  he  was  bound 
his  suffering  was  intense,  and  the  effort  to  free 
himself  from  the  ropes,  the  painful,  powerful? 
long-continued  effort,  was  producing  some- 
thing that  might  without  exaggeration  be 
called  agony.  .  .  .  But  at  last  he  was  free, 
and  for  a  time  he  knew  nothing  but  grateful 
sensation. 

And  all  the  while  the  hurricane  was  increas- 
ing, the  little  boat  was  tossing  to  and  fro  like 
a  nutshell  upon  that  wide  waste  of  waters. 
And  now  the  darkness  was  of  itself  a  terrible 
thing.  Xo  light  was  visible  anywhere,  either 
on  the  land  or  on  the  sea  ;  the  stars  were  over- 
spread by  the  dense  storm-cloud.  Nothing 
remained  save  the  heaving  sea  ■ —  heaving 
splashing,  rolling  in  that  dread  darkness.  A 
stouter  heart  than  that  of  Hartas  Theyn  might 
have  quailed. 

Inevitably  in  such  an  hour  the  man  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  himself,  with  his 
own  soul. 

When    no    future   remains,    the    present  is 
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quickly  effaced ;  it  is  the  past  that  becomes  all 
we  have  to  offer. 

To  offer!  When  we  think  of  it  so — the 
offering  of  that  past  life  of  onrs  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  all  its  sins,  all  its  selfishnesses, 
its  little  care  for  others,  the  few  hours  spent  in 
prayer,  the  many  hours  given  to  the  world  and 
worldly  matters  ;  when  we  would  think  of  this 
brief  earthly  life  thus,  as  of  something  that 
the  soul  must  take  with  it — must  bring  as  an 
offering  to  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  Him  who 
sits  upon  the  Great  White  Throne,  then  we  do 
not  dare  to  think — thought  is  silenced. 

The  life  is  there ;  it  has  been  lived.  Not 
one  hour  of  it  may  be  effaced,  not  one  hour 
lived  over  again. 

To  Hartas  Theyn  that  time  of  silence  was 
long,  and  dark,  and  fearful ;  he  dreaded  the 
awakening  of  thought  that  he  knew  must 
come  if  life  remained  to  him  but  a  little  while 
longer. 

It  is  said  that  drowning  men  see  all  the 
past  as  in  a  lightning  flash  ;  and  this  is  en- 
tirely conceivable.  We  most  of  us  have  such 
moments,  even  when  we  are  far  from  any 
chance  of  drowning.      Sometimes  they  come, 
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as  in  a  dream,  between  sleeping  and  waking — 
sometimes  in  hours  of  deep  grief,  of  anxiety, 
of  suspense.  Now  and  then  a  flash  of  dis- 
closing light  crosses  a  moment  of  intense  joy. 
.  .  .  Usually  this  disclosure,  or  the  effect  of 
it,  remains  with  us — usually  for  our  good. 

The  time  of  enlightenment  that  came  to 
Hartas  Theyn  could  certainly  not  be  spoken 
of  as  momentary ;  it  lasted  for  some  hours — 
hours  of  vivid,  vigorous  presentment  of  all 
the  chief  incidents  and  features  of  his  past 
life  ;  and  each  one  was  heightened  as  by  the 
light  of  some  spiritual  electricity,  so  that 
every  detail  was  seen,  and  in  an  altogether 
new  aspect.  There  was  nothing  now  to  hide 
his  nakedness  from  his  own  soul's  sight.  He 
saw  that  he  was  naked,  and  he  saw  it  to  his 
bitter  and  painful  shame. 

Strangely  enough,  the  very  words  of  St. 
Paul  came  to  him  as  he  sat  there,  chilled, 
suffering  much  in  body,  and  yet  more  in 
mind.  Doubtless  they  were  as  an  echo  from 
some  sermon  heard  long  ago  : 

'  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven  : 

If  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not  be  found  naked/ 
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It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  himself 
that  a  text  of  Scripture  should  cross  his  mind, 
especially  since  it  appeared  to  come  with  some 
accuracy  ;  that  he  should  be  drawn  to  dwell 
upon  it,  to  try  to  find  the  meaning  of  it,  was 
more  surprising  still. 

He  had  yet  to  learn  how  true  it  is  that  even 
the  smallest  amount  of  spiritual  awakening,  of 
spiritual  light  and  strength,  means  an  immense 
widening  of  whatever  powers  the  intellect  may 
possess. 

Carlyle  s  definition  of  genius  is  this  : 

;  The  clearer  presence  of  God  Most  High  in  the  soul  of  man.' 

And  it  is  certain  that  no  truer  or  finer  defini- 
tion of  that  mysterious  quality,  or  faculty, 
has  been  given  to  the  world  as  yet.  No 
sooner  does  a  man  beonn  to  be  aware  of  some 
higher  influence  working  within  his  soul  than 
he  becomes  also  aware  that  that  higher  in- 
fluence, acting  through  the  soul,  is  developing 
his  thinking  and  reasoning  and  perceiving 
powers  to  the  uttermost.  The  event,  unpre- 
cedented in  his  soul's  history,  is  equally  un- 
precedented in  his  mental  history — a  fact  he  is 
apt  to  perceive  with  as  much  regret  as  astonish- 
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ment.  He  now  knows  what  he  '  might  have 
been !' 

But  how  dimly  he  knows !  His  utmost 
imagination  may  not  disclose  to  him  all  that 
true  living  had  disclosed. 

That  night  at  sea — that  first  dread  night 
of  many  that  were  to  be  yet  more  dread,  was 
a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Hartas  Theyn. 

How  could  he  have  been  so  senseless,  so 
unseeing?  .  .  ,  By-and-by  he  became  aware 
that  this  comparative  sight  was  but  as 
comparative  blindness. 

And  over  and  over  came  the  thought, 
'  What  I  might  have  been !  If  I  had  tried 
simply  to  do  what  I  knew  to  be  right,  to 
be  wise;  if,  as  the  Canon  said  the  other  day,  I 
had  but  been  true  to  the  light  I  had,  what 
miffht  I  not  have  been?' 

o 

And  then  thought  itself  seemed  hushed. 
He  could  not  realize  the  man  he  might  have 
been  had  he  been  happy,  good,  respected,  at 
peace  with  others,  at  ease  with  himself.  The 
ideas  were  all  too  dim,  too  unusual.  He  was 
not  equal  to  the  double  strain  of  listening 
to  a  wild  storm  that  was  blowing  so  closely 
about   him,    and    at   the   same    time  creating 
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a  vision  of  that  slain  self  whose  wreck  he 
was. 

He  knew  the  wreck. 

'  If  /  had  been  different,  all  had  been 
different/  he  said,  speaking  audibly,  since 
there  was  none  to  hear.  '  She  would  have 
cared  then  ;  she  might  even  have  looked 
up  to  me,  instead  of  despising  me,  as  I 
know  she  does  .  .  .  as  I  know  she  has 
done!  .  .  .  How  will  it  be  with  her,  with 
others,  when  I  am  only  a  memory?  .  .  . 
Will  they  care  to  remember  at  all?  Can  she 
forget  V 

But  as  he  lay  there,  the  boat  lurching 
heavily  from  side  to  side,  shuddering  under 
the  blows  of  wind  and  wave,  the  power  of 
consecutive  thought  began  to  desert  him. 
Very  gradually  it  departed  from  him ;  but 
there  came  an  hour  when  neither  remorse, 
nor  hope,  nor  fear  dwelt  with  him  persistently. 
It  was  only  by  moments  at  a  time  that  he 
could  lay  bare  his  soul  before  that  Unknown 
God  whom  hitherto  he  had  only  thought 
of  with  a  blind,  unreasoning,  ignorant  dread. 
It  did  not  even  seem  strange  to  him  that 
the    dread    had    passed    away,  that    he  could 
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speak  as  to  One  near — not  speaking  complain- 
ingly,  not  bitterly,  not  even  as  one  bewailing 
his  evil  case ;  but  simply  as  one  seeking  for- 
giveness, first  of  all  forgiveness;  and  to  this 
end  he  did  not  spare  himself  in  confession. 
From  the  first  memory  of  his  life  to  the 
last  there  was  relief,  unutterable  relief,  in 
laying  bare  his  soul  before  that  soul's  Maker, 
in  desiring  pardon  for  sins  remembered  and 
unremembered — sins  of  boyhood  and  of  later 
age,  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission, 
sins  of  body  and  sins  of  soul — never  before 
had  he  known  such  relief  as  that  which  came 
to  him  as  he  tossed  there  on  the  midnight  sea, 
recalling  all  his  life,  all  his  errors ;  and  then,  in 
desiring  forgiveness  for  the  same,  bending  his 
knee  as  reverently  as  he  might,  but  only  able 
to  do  this  for  moments  at  a  time.  First, 
forgiveness  he  craved  ;  then  compassion;  last 
of  all,  companionship. 

'  Be  near  me!'  he  cried,  when  once  more  the 
darkness  came  down  and  the  storm  was  ap- 
parently at  its  worst.  '  Be  near  me !  I  don't 
deserve  it;  I  know,  I  feel  I  do  not.  But  stay 
with  me,  good  God — stay  with  me  through 
this  night !' 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

STILL   DRIFTING,  DRIFTING    ON.       NO   LAND.       NO 
SAIL. 

'  0,  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway.' 

Again  the  darkness  fell  and  stayed ;  the 
storm  still  raged  on  ;  and  a  long  period  of 
merciful  unconsciousness  came  upon  Hartas 
Theyn,  whether  of  sleep,  or  of  the  semblance 
of  coma  that  comes  of  exhaustion  and  hunger, 
he  did  not  know,  nor  might  he  know  how 
long  it  had  lasted,  whether  four  hours 
or  forty.  He  awoke  at  last,  unrefreshed, 
and  consumed  by  a  burning  thirst.  That 
was  his  worst  physical  trouble,  that  terrible 
thirst. 

Only  once  did  a  dread  paroxysm  of  hunger 
seize  him.  Since  then  he  has  written  the 
story  of  that  fierce  hour  on  paper — in  a  little 
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book  not  yet  yellow  with  age  or  worn  with 
time.  There  is  no  need  to  reproduce  his 
words  here.  Suffering  of  that  kind  may  be 
studied,  by  all  who  care  for  such  study,  in 
many  accounts  of  shipwreck,  and  in  most 
records  of  Arctic  research.  It  is  not  always 
profitable. 

Afterward  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  that 
had  been  really  terrible  had  lain  within  the  lines 
of  his  mental  or  spiritual  suffering,  rather  than 
in  the  physical. 

From  time  to  time  there  arose  a  cry  in 
his  heart,  but  now  it  was  one  cry,  and  now 
another. 

'  Would  that  I  might  live  my  life  again !' 

That  was  the  cry  that  came  most  frequently. 

'  Would   that   I  might  live   but  one  week  of 

that  old  life ! 

4  To  see  my  father's  face,   to  sit  there   by 

the    old  fireside,  were  it  but  for  an  hour — 

but  for  one  hour — oh,  God,  what  would  I  not 

give? 

'  And  to   see  her,  to  touch  her  hand !     Is 

it  possible  that  yesterday — was  it  yesterday? 

was  it  a  week  ao-o? — I  mioht  have  done  it? 

And  I  did  not  know.     I  did  not  know  what  it 
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all  meant,  that  heavy,  stupid,  misused  life. 
Xo,  I  knew  nothing  yesterday.' 

And  ever  between  his  wordless  thought 
there  came  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  rose 
passionately,  and  fell  with  its  own  disturbed 
sadness.  And  the  waves  leapt  upon  the  little 
boat,  and  hurled  and  clashed  together,  now  in 
the  darkness,  and  now  in  the  dawn,  now  in 
the  drear  setting  of  the  sun.  And  he  who  was 
drifting  there  did  not  always  know  whether 
the  dim  light  meant  the  coming  on  of  night 
or  the  departing  ;  for  ever  again  and  again 
came  that  prolonged  merciful  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  thunderstorm  that  broke  upon  the 
Bight  of  Ulvstan  about  that  hour  when  Jim 
Tyas  came  to  his  death  had  not  seemed  so 
terrible  to  Hartas  Theyn,  and  by  that  he 
knew  that  he  must  have  been  far  enough 
away  at  that  time.  The  recollection  of  it 
was  about  the  last  definite  recollection  that 
he  had. 

After  that,  for  some  four  or  five  days  and 
nights,  he  must  have  lain  more  or  less  in 
that  strange  and  ever-deepening  stupor.  It 
was  not — so  he  thought — at  any  time  pure, 
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simple,  refreshing  sleep.  Though  he  dreamt 
strange  dreams,  and  had  strange  visions,  yet  it 
was  not  sleep. 

Always  while  the  storm  lasted  he  was 
conscious  of  the  deafening,  exhausting  rush 
and  roar  of  the  wind,  the  whirl,  and  flash, 
and  roll  of  the  vast  unbroken  waves.  That 
the  wind  had  remained  so  long  unchanged, 
so  that  he  was  kept  out  there  in  the  deep 
water,  had  been  matter  of  gratitude  too  deep 
for  words.  Having  no  oars,  he  could  have 
done  nothing  to  help  himself,  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  were  once  to  come  near  to  the 
broken  surf  that  fringed  the  land  nothing 
could  save  him. 

Yet  the  knowledge  did  not  now,  even  in 
his  waking  moments,  distress  him  ;  feeling- 
was  too  much  benumbed  for  that.  It  would 
soon  be  over,  that  last  dread  strife,  with 
that  last  dread  enemy  to  be  destroyed  ; 
while  the  death  he  was  even  now  dying, 
hour  by  hour,  might  in  the  end  be  very 
painful. 

The  storm  began  to  subside  during  the 
fourth  night,  and  Hartas,  rousing  himself 
from  a  long  lethargic  slumber,  saw  the  gleam 
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of  the  rising  sun  upon  the  gradually  calm- 
ing sea.  But  he  saw  nothing  else — no  sail,  no 
land. 

Thrice  a  screw- steamer  had  passed  by,  one 
quite  near,  and  he  had  managed  to  stand 
up  in  the  boat  to  wave  his  blue  silk  scarf 
to  and  fro  with  some  energy;  but  the  steamer 
passed  on,  and  took  no  notice.  It  was  a  time 
of  harrowing  excitement  and  suspense,  and 
what  wonder  that  he  felt  sure  he  had  been 
seen?  The  two  other  steamers  were  too 
far  away  for  suspicion,  though  each  time 
his  effort  was  made  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
power. 

All  the  last  days  and  nights,  the  dawns,  the 
twilights,  seemed  mingled  together  in  a  strange 
confusion  ;  and  since  the  calm  that  succeeded 
the  storm  was  so  great,  there  was  now  no 
external  influence  to  arouse  him.  The  tem- 
perature was  not  low  for  the  time  of  year; 
he  had  no  sense  of  hunger;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  lie  in  seeming  slumber, 
drifting  on,  and  on,  and  on,  not  even  knowing 
that  since  the  wind  had  changed  he  must 
be  drifting  back  within  sight  of  land. 

From  all  suffering  he  had  ceased,  from  all 
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hoping,  from  all  despairing.  That  last  dawn 
rose  slowly,  quietly,  holily  ;  and  it  rose  upon 
one  who  might  see  nothing  of  its  beauty, 
know  nothing  of  its  dread  solemnity.  The 
little  boat  might  have  been  his  bier  for  all 
he  knew. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HOW    RESCUE    CAME. 

1  Touch  not— hold  ! 
And  if  you  weep  still,  weep  where  John  was  laid 
While  Jesus  loved  him.' 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Long  afterward  Barbara  Burdas  remembered 
that  autumn  morning,  and  remembered  certain 
passages  of  it  with  a  feeling  that  was  almost 
shame.  Had  she  really  forgotten  herself  so 
far,  her  position,  the  strange  complications  of 
her  life,  as  to  put  her  trembling  hand  upon 
Squire  Theyn's  arm,  to  urge  him  to  come  with 
her  at  once — at  once ! 

'  He  is  there  !'  she  had  cried,  one  hand  press- 
ing in  excited  entreaty  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
the  other  pointing  to  that  speck  out  upon  the 
rose-red  sea.  '  Do  you  understand  ?  It  is 
your  son !     He  is  there,  out  at  sea — dead  or 
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alive,  he  is  there!  Won't  you  come  with  me? 
Won't  you  come  at  once?' 

The  Squire  did  not  repulse  her  in  any 
way,  yet  he  did  not  respond,  or  seem  to 
comprehend.  The  old  man  was  wearied  by 
the  want  of  sleep,  exhausted  by  sorrow,  by 
remorse,  by  suspense.  The  words  he  heard 
were  only  half  understood,  and  this  Barbara 
perceived.  But  she  dared  not,  could  not  stay 
longer  there.  Besides,  her  instinct  told  her 
that  Squire  Theyn  could  not  be  of  use  in  the 
present  crisis. 

'  He  is  there  /'  she  repeated  as  she  flew  on 
over  the  fields,  brushing  the  dew  from  the 
grass,  from  the  tall  dead  hemlocks,  the  crisp 
rest-harrow  ;  her  eyes  still  straining  to  watch 
that  small  dark  speck  out  upon  the  wide, 
still  sea.  l He  is  there!'  she  kept  on  saying, 
saying  it  solely  for  her  own  consolation. 

There  was  no  one  else  to  be  consoled. 
The  little  townlet  had  not  yet  awakened, 
and  the  tide  being  barely  half  out,  Samson 
Verrill  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  lonely 
point  of  rock  where  he  still  kept  watch. 
Barbara  knew  that  he  would  be  there,  and 
she  knew  that  all  the  little  world  about  her 
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would  be  yet  asleep,  and  that  time  would  be 
required  for  any  effective  awakening.  And 
who  could  say  what  time  might  mean  ?  A 
quarter  of  an  hour — nay,  live  minutes  might 
mean  much  to  a  man  who  had  been  drifting: 
about  the  North  Sea  without  sustenance  of 
any  kind  for  over  a  week.  There  was  no 
opportunity  for  deliberation.  Barbara  flew 
down  to  the  beach,  unmoored  the  lightest 
boat  she  could  find  there,  and  managed  by 
almost  superhuman  effort  to  launch  it  all 
alone.  As  she  drew  rapidly  away  from  the 
shore,  she  saw  that  the  Squire  was  hasten- 
ing down  the  cliff ;  had  he  understood  at 
last  ?  Would  he  do  all  that  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  her  return — 
her  return,  and  his — his  of  whom  not  only 
her  thought  but  her  very  life  seemed  full  ? 
The  smoke  was  beginning  to  curl  upward 
from  a  cottage  chimney  on  the  Forecliff ; 
the  gulls  from  the  rocks  to  the  south  were 
flying  in  and  out  by  myriads,  chuckling, 
screaming,  subsiding,  rising  again  ;  and  there, 
far  away  upon  the  dark  point  in  the  distance, 
Samson  Verrill  stood,  lonely  between  sea  and 
sky.      Barbara  could   see  him   quite    plainly, 
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and  he  would  see  her,  that  she  knew,  and  he 
would  wonder  what  her  errand  might  be  ; 
not  being  able  from  his  own  comparatively 
low-lying  position  to  see  the  speck  that  she 
had  seen  from  the  utmost  height  of  the 
northern  cliff-top.  But  Barbara  did  not  think 
long  of  Samson  Yerrill.  Thought  was  merged 
in  action,  in  effort  ;  such  effort  as  Barbara 
herself  had  never  made  before  this  hour.  Not 
the  strongest  man  could  have  made  swifter 
progress  ;  yet,  after  nearly  an  hour's  rowing, 
that  dark  speck  still  seemed  leagues  away 
upon  the  subsiding  silvery  gray  of  the  sun- 
lit sea. 

It  was  not  always  that  Barbara  could  see 
the  small  dark  point  which  she  knew  to  be  a 
boat,  yet  she  rowed  on  in  the  direction  where 
she  had  first  seen  it  ;  and  now  and  then 
for  her  helping  she  caught  sight  of  it,  and 
the  sight  lent  always  fresh  energy  to  her 
utmost  effort. 

At  last  she  came  nearer,  consciously, 
tremulously.  She  had  not  been  mistaken,  it 
was  a  boat,  a  small,  brightly  painted  boat, 
blue  and  white  and  vivid  green,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  that  she  knew  to  be  missing ; 
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but  why  should  she  say  even  that  to  herself, 
beino^  so  assured  it  was  the  same  ?  She  stood 
up  in  her  own  boat,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  from  the  uprising  sun.  Then  suddenly 
she  felt  her  face  flush  with  fear,  with  a  strange 
unknown  dread.  After  all,  could  it  be  that  the 
boat  was  empty  ?  Was  it  possible  ?  She 
saw  no  sign. 

More  slowly,  more  sadly  now,  she  bent 
herself  again  to  the  oars,  then  sadder  and 
slower  still,  as  one  who  draws  near  to  the 
bed  on  which  a  friend  is  lying,  breathing  out 
the  last  breath  of  the  life  that  had  been  to 
others  so  precious,  so  dear. 

The  girl  dared  not  look.  She  paused  a 
little,  rowed  on  again,  stopped,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands.  She  was  quite  near, 
yet  no  sign  came,  no  sound.  .  .  At  last,  she 
raised  her  head. 

A  wild  throbbing  pulsation  seized  all  her 
frame.  He  was  there !  Someone  was  there — a 
dark  figure  was  lying  helplessly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  toward  the  stern.  And  it  was 
the  figure  of  him  she  had  seen  in  her  dream. 

She  made  no  cry,  asked  no  question:  that 
would    have   been    so    useless.     And   then  it 
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was  that  she  entered  into  that  vivid  vision 
once  more,  not  conscious  of  what  she  did. 
Afterward  the  dream  and  the  deeds  of  its 
realization  were  as  one  in  her  recollection. 

She  made  no  effort  to  arouse  or  to  move 
the  prostrate,  stirless  figure  that  lay,  as  the 
dead  lie,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  but, 
seeing  it,  regret  awoke  like  a  lightning  flash. 
Why  had  she  brought  no  food,  no  water,  no 
restoratives  of  any  kind  ?  Had  excitement 
bereft  her  of  sense  ? 

She  hardly  dared  to  look  upon  the  pallid 
face,  above  which  the  heavy  black  hair  was 
lying  in  wild  disarrangement.  Removing 
the  oars  from  the  boat  she  was  in,  placing 
them  in  the  rowlocks  of  the  little  boat  that 
had  been  drifting  to  and  fro  during  the 
terrible  storm,  she  sat  clown  for  a  moment  or 
two  overcome  by  exhaustion,  by  emotion. 
Yet  she  could  not  look  upon  the  face  of 
Hartas  Theyn. 

Presently  she  took  the  boat  in  which  she 
had  rowed  out  in  tow,  and  started  back  for 
the  land.  For  near  two  hours  she  pulled 
slowly  to  the  shore,  knowing  but  little  more 
than  Hartas  Theyn  himself  knew. 
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By  this  time  there  was  a  crowd  gathered 
upon  the  beach,  an  eager,  anxious,  fervid, 
almost  unbelieving  crowd.  David  Andoe 
was  foremost  in  grasping  the  bow  of  the 
boat  as  it  grated  upon  the  bed  of  gravel. 
Damian  Aldenmede  was  but  just  behind,  and 
had  the  greater  strength  of  the  two.  Between 
them  they  lifted  the  dead,  or  dying,  man  to 
the  shore,  and  carried  him  to  the  nearest 
house.  Early  as  it  yet  was,  Canon  Godfrey 
was  there,  and  Mrs.  Kerne.  The  news  had 
spread  fast  and  far.  ...  As  a  matter  of 
course,  old  Ephraim  was  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  scene  ;  and  to  Barbara's  satis- 
faction he  was  there  when  David  Andoe 
returned,  and  was  able  to  help  her  to  reach 
the  cottage  on  the  Forecliff.  She  needed 
help,  though  she  was  hardly  able  to  thank 
those  who  helped  her. 

'  Let  me  be,'  she  said  faintly,  as  she  sank 
into  a  chair  by  the  fire.  '  Let  me  be !  .  .  . 
It's  all  I'd  ask  of  you — let  me  be!' 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

FORGIVENESS. 

'  A  merricle  !  Noan  sa  much  of  a  merriele !' 
said  old  Ephraim  when  they  told  him  with 
many  wondering  words  that  Hartas  Theyn  yet 
lived.  '  Whya  Ah've  knowed  a  man  myself, 
the  captain  o'  the  Eagle  brigantine,  sailing 
fra  Shields  for  Dieppe'  {Deep,  he  called  it), 
'  laden  wi'  coals.  An'  the  vessel  were  o'er- 
ta'en  1  the  gale  o'  '31  ;  an'  ivery  man  aboard 
except  the  Captain  were  washed  off  o'  the 
deck  wiv  a  single  sweep  of  a  single  wave, 
an'  he'd  ha  gone  an'  all  ef  so  it  hadn't  been 
'at  he'd  been  lashed  to  the  mast.  But  lashed 
he  were,  an' — fortnit  for  him — lashed  he 
remained.  Noo  mind  it's  no  lie  Ah'm  tellin' 
o'  ya.  Ah  knowed  the  man,  Hebbin'ton,  his 
name  were,  Captain  Hebbin'ton,  but  whether 
James    or  John,  Ah'll    not    saav.      But  this 
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Ah  will  saiiy,  for  I  heerd  him  tell  the  taale 
wi'  my  oiin  ears,  as  how  he  were  tossin'  aboot 
i*  the  German  Ocean  for  no  less  nor  two-an'- 
twenty  days — noo,  two-and-twenty  !  Think 
o'  that  !  An'  never  no  bite  nor  sup  passed 
his  lips  save  once,  an'  that  was  after  a  heavy 
rain,  when  he  wrung  his  shirt-sleeves,  an'  so 
got  a  feAv  drops  o'  water  !  That  were  some- 
thing like  a  marvel !  .  .  .  Eight  days  !  an' 
the  last  fouer  on  'em  fairly  mild  weather ! 
Well,  it's  hardly  much  to  boast  on,  let  aloane 
callin'  it  a  merricle!' 

Such  was  old  Ephraim's  opinion,  but  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  not  generally 
held  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Squire's  son  had  been  removed,  so  soon  as 
Dr.  Douglas  considered  it  safe,  to  Mrs. 
Kerne's  house,  where  he  lay,  still  exhausted, 
still  silent,  still  pallid.  Thorhilda  and  Mrs. 
Godfrey  came  and  went ;  Ehoda  came  and 
stayed  ;  and  the  Squire  seldom  left  Labur- 
num Villa  till  nightfall.  Yet,  so  far,  little 
was  known  to  anyone  of  Hartas's  experience 
during  that  terrible  time,  or  its  effect  upon 
himself.  It  was  evident  that  he  rould  not 
talk  of  these  things  as  yet. 
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When  at  last  his  strength  did  begin  to 
return  to  him  it  was  but  natural  that  his 
father  should  ask  him  of  the  beginning  of 
the  strange  event  ;  that  he  should  desire  to 
know  how  it  had  been  brought  about,  and 
above  all,  by  whose  immediate  agency.  The 
Squire  had  only  suspicion  where  others  felt 
certainty. 

It  was  a  fine  October  afternoon  when  the 
old  man  first  spoke  of  the  past.  The  sun 
was  streaming  through  Mrs.  Kerne's  costly 
Indian  curtains ;  shining  into  a  large  richly- 
furnished  room,  laden  with  ornament  of  per- 
haps not  the  most  refined  description.  Hartas 
was  lying  upon  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  his  father 
sat  on  a  chair  near  the  foot  of  it.  Canon 
Godfrey  was  by  his  side.  Mrs.  Kerne  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  knitting  as 
she  went,  openly  confessing  herself  too  nervous 
to  sit  still. 

'  You  must  forgive  me,  you  must  bear  with 
me,'  Hartas  said,  raising  himself  by  feeble 
effort  from  the  cushions. 

And  it  was  a  strange  face  that  was  lifted 
to  look  upon  the  two  men  beside  him,  a  face 
never   again   to   be  what  it  had  been.     Not 
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only  the  expression,  but  every  feature  seemed 
changed.  The  dark  eyes,  though  deeply 
sunk,  yet  looked  larger,  and  had  deeper  in- 
tensity of  colour,  of  meaning,  of  outlook. 
The  once  bronzed  face  was  shrunken,  and 
pale,  and  nervous-looking.  A  certain  sad 
eagerness  was  written  upon  the  countenance, 
a  certain  sad  remembrance ;  it  was  the  face 
of  a  man  who  had  passed  through  his  life's 
crisis,  and  was  yet  all  unaware  of  its  full 
meaning,  of  the  influence  it  was  intended  to 
have  upon  the  days  to  be. 

'  You  must  forgive  me,'  he  said  in  answer 
to  his  father's  desire  for  knowledge  of  the 
days  but  just  past.  *  I  Tmow  the  men  ;  one 
is  not  living,  so  I  am  told.  The  others  shall 
be  to  me  as  if  they  had  died  also.  .  .  It  can- 
not be  otherwise,  it  cannot.  They  did  wrong. 
They  were  mistaken,  they  were  cruel — bitterly 
cruel  and  hard.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to 
punish  them,  not  for  anyone  belonging  to 
me.  Don't  say  any  more,  don't  ask  me  to 
say  any  more.  ...  I  can  say  nothing  but 
that.' 

For  a  moment  Squire  Theyn  could  hardly 
speak,  so  divided  he  was  between  emotions  of 
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varying  nature.  Disappointment  was  probably 
uppermost. 

1  They'll  say  it's  cowardice,  nothing  but 
rank  cowardice  P  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 

Hartas  smiled  ;  a  wan,  sad  smile  it  was. 

1  No,  they  won't  think  that,'  he  said  faintly. 

After  a  little  more  uncomfortable  and  un- 
profitable discussion  the  Squire  got  up  and 
went  away.  He  would  not  quarrel  with  this 
newly-restored  son  of  his,  not  willingly,  yet 
it  was  an  effort  to  subdue  his  anger,  and  Mrs. 
Kerne  was  feeling  for  him  and  with  him  as 
she  seldom  did. 

When  Canon  Godfrey  and  Hartas  were  left 
alone,  the  former  asked  a  question  he  had  been 
wishing  to  ask  for  some  time. 

'  Would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  wish 
to  shield  these  men — these  ruffians,  I  may 
almost  say  ?' 

1  No  ;  I  can  tell  you,'  Hartas  replied,  speak- 
ing with  the  new  gentleness  of  manner  that 
seemed  so  curiously  natural  to  him  already,  as 
if  some  inner  and  better  self  had  been  set  free 
from  the  outer.  '  I  can  tell  you,  but  surely 
you  do  not  need  that  I  should  put  it  into 
words  ?     You  can  see  for  yourself  that  for  her 
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sake  alone — Barbara's — it  would  be  better  that 
the  matter  should  drop  at  once  and  for  ever.  If 
I  bring  it  to  light,  if  I  bring  these  men  to  jus- 
tice, the  cause  of  their  deed  must  become  even  a 
commoner  topic  for  conversation  than  it  is  now. 
And  how  could  I  bear  that,  knowing  how  ill 
she  would  bear  it  ?  .  .  .  No  ;  help  me  once 
more,  be  the  friend  you  have  always  been, 
even  when  I  couldn't  see  that  you  were  my 
friend  at  all.  And  try  to  persuade  my  father 
to  see  the  matter  from  my  point  of  view.  .  .  . 
He  will  thank  you  afterward  ;  so  shall  I.' 

The  Canon  thought  for  a  moment  ;  then  he 
lifted  his  kindly  blue  eyes  to  the  face  of  the 
still  suffering  man  before  him. 

c  I  will  do  what  you  wish,'  he  said,  with  an 
eager  concession  in  his  manner.  'And  I  be- 
lieve  after  all  that  you  are  right ;  I  believe 
you  are.  It  would  do  little  good  to  bring 
these  men  to  what  is  called  justice — it  might 
do  harm.  I  do  think  you  are  right,  that  the 
affair,  painful  as  it  is,  had  better  be  allowed  to 
die  out  of  itself.' 

'  Better  far ;  and  I  thank  you.  .  .  .  But 
now,  how  shall  I  put  the  question  ?  Have 
you  nothing  to  tell  me  of  her — of  Barbara  V 
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i  Not  much — that  is,  not  much  that  will 
gladden  you  in  any  way  to  hear.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  more  I  see  of  her,  the  more  I  dis- 
cern the  true  greatness,  the  true  beauty  of  her 
character.  She  seems  to  be  absolutely  with- 
out any  trace  of  selfishness,  of  self-seeking.' 

4  Have  you  seen  her  lately  V 

' 1  saw  her  yesterday ;  the  baby  was  bap- 
tized. Barbara,  your  sister,  and  myself  were 
the  sponsors.  .  .  .  Poor  little  mite  that  it  is  ! 
What  will  be  its  future,  I  wonder  V 

6  But  Barbara  ?  .  .  .  Has  she  got  over  it 
all — that  terrible  time  ?  Did  she  look  like 
herself?' 

'  To  tell  the  truth  she  did  not,  not  quite. 
She  looks  older,  paler,  thinner,  as  if  she  had 
gone  through  an  illness.  But  what  wonder  ? 
And  she  is  young  enough  to  recover  ;  and  I 
expect  she  will  do  so,  by- and- by.' 

1  What  makes  you  say  that  ?'  Hartas  asked, 
with  the  difficulty  in  his  voice  that  comes  of 
emotion. 

1  Hope  makes  me  say  it,'  the  Canon  replied. 
Presently  he  added,  '  You  have  not  forgotten 
that  day  on  the  scaur  ?  You  remember  what 
I  said  ?' 
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c  Yes,  I  remember,'  Hartas  replied,  with 
faint  white  lips,  and  unhopeful  tones  ;  '  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  if  I  did  not.' 

'  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  Of  what  are 
you  thinking  ?' 

1 1  am  thinking  of  her,  that  it  cannot  be, 
that  it  can  never  be,  that  dream  of  mine. 
How  shall  I  tell  you  all — all  I  have  dis- 
covered ?  Sorrow  enlightens  one.  ...  I  be- 
lieve, as  you  kindly  told  me  you  believed, 
that  Barbara  cares  for  me  ;  perhaps  she  may 
even  care  more  than  I  know  ;  but  there  are 
things  she  cares  for  more.  ...  I  fancy  she 
sees  a  certain  honourableness  in  refusing  to 
consent  to  a  marriage  that  seems  in  her  sight 
one  of — what  shall  I  say  ? — mere  difference  of 
position  seems  so  poor  a  ground,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  it  does  not  cover  all  her  thought. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  fear  that  to  Barbara  my 
sister  Thorhilda  represents  all  goodness,  all 
refinement,  all  culture,  all  that  she  herself 
thinks  highest  and  worthiest ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  her  admiration  is  a  sort  of  worship,  a 
worship  that  counts  self-sacrifice  as  the  purest 
pleasure.  I  have  expressed  my  thought  badly, 
inadequately,  but  you  will  know  what  I  mean. 
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And  this — this  event — before  I  see  Barbara  I 
seem  to  know  that  it  will  make  her  less  willing 
to  yield  than  ever.  And  I  will  not  urge  her  ; 
I  will  never  again,  if  I  can  help  it,  put  any 
pressure  upon  her.  I  seem  to  know  now  that 
it  can  never  be,  that  dream  of  mine  !  .  .  . 
Yet  how  I  care  for  her  !  How  I  care !  .  .  . 
But  forgive  me  !  I  never  meant  to  say  all 
this.     Forgive  me,  and  don't  betray  me  !' 

Hardly  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing 
under  the  pressure  of  emotion,  the  Canon  rose 
to  his  feet  and  held  out  his  hand  as  a  sign  of 
leave-taking. 

'  I  will  not  betray  you,'  he  said  gently,  and 
with  effort ;  '  but  let  me  mention  one  thing 
that  I  had  been  thinking  of :  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  a  matter  of  common  gratitude  Barbara 
Burdas  should  be  asked  to  come  and  see  you. 
.   .  .   She  saved  your  life,  remember.' 

i  She  will  not  come,'  Hartas  replied  in- 
stantly, his  fear  overcoming  his  desire. 

'  Do  you  think  not  ?  .  .  .  I  imagine  that 
she  will,  if  I  make  a  point  of  it.' 

'  Ah,  if  you  put  it  so  !'  Hartas  said,  turning 
his  face  away  in  disappointed  sadness.  '  She 
will  not   refuse  you,   but  her  coming  under 
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those  conditions  will  be  no  help  to  me.  .  .  . 
I  know  her  better  now  than  I  used  to  do.  I 
almost  understand  her  ;  but  she  is  above  me, 
and  consequently  she  sees  beyond  me.  .  .  . 
She  may  come,  I  may  see  her,  but  we  shall 
separate  as  we  meet,  as  far  apart,  quite  as  far, 
or  perhaps  even  farther.' 

And  even  as  Hartas  predicted,  so  it  came  to 
pass. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

BARBARA  BURDAS  AND  HARTAS  THEYN. 

'  The  eyes  smiled  too, 
But  'twas  as  if  remembering  they  had  wept, 
And  knowing  they  should  some  day  weep  again.' 

Hearing  footsteps  upon  the  garden  path  be- 
hind him — footsteps  waited  for,  listened  for 
long — Hartas  turned  with  a  crimson  tide  of 
emotion  flushing  all  his  face.  Two  figures 
were  coming  towards  him — Barbara  Burdas 
and  his  sister  Thorhilda.  But  for  a  second  or 
two  he  hardly  recognised  the  former,  and 
the  very  strangeness  about  her  enabled  him 
to  recover  himself.  Was  this  young  yet 
stately-looking  woman,  dressed  in  quiet,  sim- 
ple mourning  of  no  antiquated  date,  yet  far 
enough  removed  from  the  fashionable — was 
this  Barbara  Burdas  ?  He  had  to  assure  him- 
self by  an  effort. 
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Considering  the  shortness  of  the  time  since 
the  first  appearance  of  Damian  Aldenmede  at 
Ulvstan  Bight,  certainly  the  change  in  Bar- 
bara Burdas  was  very  great,  and  said  much 
for  her  powers  of  adaptability — yet,  nay,  what 
a  low  word  is  that  to  use  !  She  had  adapted 
herself  to  nothing.  In  some  ways  she  had 
found  her  own,  yet  that  but  scantily,  scarcely. 
She  had  much  yet  to  find,  though,  to  her  credit 
be  it  said,  she  hardly  knew  even  that.  She 
only  knew  that  as  yet  certain  desires  within 
her  were  all  unfulfilled. 

All  the  way  Barbara  was  being  led  step  by 
step,  not  knowing  whither  she  went,  not 
knowing  why  she  was  led  onward  at  all. 
That  she  should  be  accused  of  the  vain  and 
vulgar  ambition  of  desiring  social  advancement 
did  not  occur  to  her,  nor,  for  the  honour  of 
the  humanity  about  her  be  it  said,  did  it  occur 
to  others. 

She  was  not  at  all  aware  that  when  she  ad- 
vanced so  tremulously  to  meet  Hartas  Theyn 
in  Mrs.  Kerne's  garden  she  was  other  than  the 
Barbara  Burdas  she  had  always  been — the 
change,  so  it  seemed,  was  in  him. 

The  first  few  moments  were  only  made  en- 
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durable  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Theyn,  who 
understood  the  difficulty  of  this  first  meeting, 
and  now,  as  always,  had  enough  of  sympathy 
to  offer.  If  she  felt  any  pain  she  was  suc- 
cessful in  hiding  it.  Turning  to  her  brother, 
seeing  his  sad,  white,  unhopeful  face,  then 
looking  upon  Barbara,  admiring  the  tall,  fine 
figure  of  the  girl,  seeing  how  the  dark, 
bronzed  face  was  paled  by  intense  thought, 
intense  suffering,  how  the  light  of  new  per- 
ception was  visible  in  the  deep  blue  eyes — 
seeing  these  things,  she  could  not  but  be  sur- 
prised by  the  alteration  she  saw.  She  had  not 
dreamed  that  a  few  short  days,  or  weeks,  or 
even  months,  could  work  such  change  in  any 
human  personality. 

There  was  a  moment  that  might  have  been 
awkward  but  for  Barbara's  adequate  and 
straightforward  courtesy. 

1  You  are  better  ?'  she  said,  looking  into 
the  face  that  was  watching  hers  so  eagerly,  so 
yearningly. 

She  took  the  hand  Hartas  held  out — a  hand 
so  white,  so  thin,  so  tremulous,  that  her  heart 
ached  to  see  it. 

'  Yes,  I  am  all  right  now,'  he  replied  with 
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pallid  lips  anil  somewhat  troubled  tone.  Then 
he  added  :  '  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me.' 

1  The  Canon  wished  it,'  she  said  simply. 

•  And  you  would  do  anything  he  wished  ?' 

1  Yes,  anything !  He  could  never  ask  me  to 
do  aught  I  wouldn't  be  glad  to  do.' 

'  That  is  high  praise  from  you  ?' 

1  I  didn't  mean  it  for  praise,'  Bab  said,  dis- 
cerning instantly  the  unbefittingness  of  praise 
of  hers  bestowed  upon  one  like  Canon  God- 
frey. 'I  didn't  mean  it  for  that!  I  only 
meant  to  say  that  I'd  that  regard  for  him  that 
I'd  never  had  for  no  one  in  my  life  afore,  and, 
as  I  think,  can  never  have  for  no  one  again.' 

'Xot  for  Mr.  Aldenmede?'  Hartas  asked,  wish- 
ing the  word  unsaid,  so  soon  as  it  escaped  him. 

1  No,  not  even  for  him.  He's  good  ;  but 
it's  not  quite  the  same  sort  of  goodness.  .  .  . 
He's  different  altogether.' 

Hartas  was  not  ill-pleased  to  hear  this 
eulogy  of  one  not  only  closely  connected 
with  himself,  but  well-disposed  toward  him ; 
and  the  change,  the  new  power  of  perception 
visible  in  Barbara,  was  impressing  him  more 
at   every    turn    of    her    every    phrase.      Her 
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grammar  might  be  defective,  but  the  utter- 
ance of  almost  every  word  was  pure  and 
true,  and  for  him  the  inflection  of  each  tone 
had  the  charm,  the  winningness,  that  only 
love  can  lend.  Yet  his  heart  did  not  rise  to  the 
charm — rather  did  it  sink,  depressed,  unhopeful. 

Quite  unperceived  Miss  Theyn  had  left 
these  two  together,  and  now  they  were  walk- 
ing slowly  along  under  the  belt  of  all  but 
leafless  trees  that  divided  the  wide  garden 
from  the  paddock  where  Mrs.  Kerne's  pony 
was  grazing  at  his  ease.  The  afternoon  was 
warm  and  yellow  and  hazy  ;  a  late  rose  or 
two  leaned  out  from  the  garden  beds  as  if 
craving  notice  for  having  bloomed  in  Novem- 
ber, and  a  very  grove  of  hollyhocks  stood  in  a 
corner,  late,  straggling,  and  with  only  a  few  half- 
developed  flowers  on  the  top  of  each  tall  stem. 

'  Are  they  English  flowers,  those  ?'  Barbara 
asked,  touching  a  soft,  pale  pink  hollyhock 
with  her  black  cotton  glove.  '  I  was  reading 
of  some  foreign  flowers  the  other  night  in 
a  book  Mr.  Aldenmede  lent  me,  and  I  asked 
him  about  them  afterward.  The  strangest 
flowers  they  are — orchids  they  call  them. 
There'll  be  some  i'  this  garden,  I  reckon  ?' 
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'  Don't  talk  of  things  like  that,  Barbara — 
not  now,  not  to-day,'  Hartas  {Dleaded,  and 
there  was  something  strangely  touching  in  his 
pleading.  All  the  old  roughness — the  almost 
rudeness — was  gone,  and  in  the  place  of  these 
things  there  was  a  gentleness,  a  wistfulness,  a 
refinement,  that  had  more  power  to  move  than 
Barbara  was  prepared  to  resist. 

1  Don't  speak  of  those  things,'  he  begged. 
%  Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  to  me  ?  You 
don't  know  how  I've  been  hoping  that  you 
had — hoping  against  hope.  .  .  .  Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  saved  my  life?  that  but  for 
you  I  shouldn't  have  been  here? 

Barbara  gently  interrupted  him. 

'  You  were  drifting  in,'  she  said,  lifting  a 
face  which  had  all  the  recollection  of  that 
strange  time  written  on  the  features  of  it. 

;  Perhaps  ;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
slowly.  And  who  can  say  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  touch  the  land?  But  let  that  pass,  I 
know  in  my  own  mind  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
you  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  do.  .  .  .  I've 
heard  it  said  that  people  always  think  kindly 
of  anybody  they've  done  a  good  turn  to.  .  .  . 
But  I'm  not  going  to  take  advantage  of  that. 
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...  I  know  you  would  have  clone  the  same 
for  anybody  else.' 

'  So  I  should  if  I'd  been  moved  in  the  same 
way,'  Bab  replied  quietly. 

'  Still,  I  can  never  forget.' 

'  Nor  can  I.' 

'  No  ;  but  it  will  not  mean  the  same  thing 
to  you.  I  see  that.  ...  I  think  I  saw  it 
before,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  weary 
you  with  the  old  entreaty.  .  .  .  You  know  what 
I  mean,  Barbara — what  is  in  my  thought?' 

'  Yes  ;  I  know,  and  you  are  right  in  not 
pressing  it.  It  is  wise  and  kind  of  you  to 
have  made  up  your  mind  not  to  do  that.' 

She  spoke  so  calmly,  with  such  quiet  self- 
possession,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Hartas 
to  discern  how  her  heart  was  sinking  with 
every  word  she  uttered,  sinking  for  the  need 
of  love,  the  return  of  that  love  she  was  being 
drawn  to  give  so  lavishly.  Her  very  strength, 
contrasted  with  Hartas  Theyn's  present  weak- 
ness, seemed  a  new  reason  for  new  and  in- 
creasing- love.  Yet  when  did  love  ever  stand 
in  need  of  reason?  'Because  it  was  he; 
because  it  was  L'  That  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  love's  reasoning. 
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Hartas  did  not  reply  for  a  while  to  Bar- 
bara's seemingly  cold  speech.  He  could  not, 
being  chilled  and  hurt.  At  last  he  said 
simply,  '  Thank  you,'  but  he  said  it  in  so 
weary  a  way,  with  lips  so  pallid  and  eyes  so 
sad,  that  Barbara  could  not  part  from  him 
thus. 

1  Try  to  understand  me,'  she  said.  '  I'm 
trying — trying  to  do  what  seems  right  ;  and 
all  the  more  I'm  striving,  because  everybody 
seems  so  kind  and  good.  Think  of  Canon 
Godfrey,  of  how  he  speaks  to  me,  how  he 
looks  at  me.  and  how  he  thinks  for  me.  If  I 
were  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  he  could 
care  no  more.  And  then  Miss  Theyn,  your 
sister.   .  .   .' 

;  Well,  what  of  her?'  Hartas  interposed 
with  a  touch  of  the  old  hastiness. 

c  Oh,  I  could  say  so  much  of  her !  How 
can  I  begin?  She  is  so  different,'  Barbara 
began  enthusiastically.  l  She  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  anybody  else  I  have  ever  known 
or  seen.' 

i  She's  at  the  root  of  all  your  hesitation — 
of  all  my  sorrow,'  Hartas  broke  in  again. 

Barbara  thought  for  a  moment. 
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1  That's  only  true  in  one  sense,'  she  replied. 
'  It  is  because  I  know  Miss  Theyn,  and  see 
what  your  wife  ought  to  be,  that  I  cannot  say 
the  word  you  want  me  to  say.  From  the 
very  first  hour  I  saw  her  I  knew  that  she  was 
the  kind  of  lady  you  should  have,  that  if  any 
good  were  to  come  to  you,  any  upliftin'  (for- 
give the  plain  speaking),  you  should  marry 
some  one  as  much  above  you  as  your  sister  is, 
instead  of  one  so  much  below  you  as  I  am. 
Your  father  sees  this  ;  he  shows  it  in  the  very 
way  he  looks  at  me.  And  Mrs.  Kerne  knows 
it,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  ;  they  can't  help  but 
know.  And  they  all  feel,  and  one  way  or 
another  they  make  me  feel,  that  I  am  the  one 
thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  your  betterin' 
yourself  by  marriage.  Excuse  the  plain 
words — I've  none  better.  But  now  think 
for  a  minute,  how  could  I  say  that  word  you 
want  me  to  say,  an'  keep  a  shred  of  self- 
respect  afterward?  I  could  not  do  it.  But 
there!  .  .  .  I've  said  over  much.  You're 
none  strong  vet.  Won't  you  iro  into  that 
little  summer-house  and  sit  down?' 

1  No  ;  I  don't  want  to  sit  down.  I'm  not 
tired — not  with  that  sort  of  tiredness.' 
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Then  presently  Hartas  stopped  and  turned, 
and  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  fixing  his  dark, 
sad  eyes  upon  her  lovely,  yet  much  pained  face. 

i  I  said  I  would  make  no  plea,'  he  began 
tremulously  ;  '  but  I  cannot,  I  cannot  help  it ! 
It  is  so  terrible !  How  shall  I  bear  it  ?  How 
shall  I  face  the  future  at  all?  .  .  .  Is  that 
your  last  word?  .  .  .  Would  it  make  any 
difference  if  my  sister  herself  came  and  asked 
you  to  be  my  wife?' 

Barbara  was  nearly  as  pale  as  Hartas  him- 
self was.  The  conflict  within  her  was  pas- 
sionately strong. 

;  I  cannot  say  that  it  wouldn't  make  a 
difference,'  she  replied.  '  I  might  yield,  I 
might;  but  I  should  always  know  that  in  one 
way  or  another  she  had  been  forced,  over- 
come. .  .  .  And  no  happiness  could  come  of 
it,  believe  me — no  happiness  that  could  last  ; 
none  for  yon,  none  for  me.  ...  I  cannot  say 
all  that's  in  me.  There's  a  deal  one  can  find 
no  expression  for  ;  and  I  think  and  feel  so 
many  things  that  I  cannot  say  in  words.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  I  think  of  your  sister's  marrying 
as  they  say  she's  about  to  do,  that  son  of 
Lady  Meredith's.' 

vol.  11.  29 
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'  She's  not  Lady  Meredith,'  Hartas  inter- 
rupted brusquely. 

'Isn't  she?  They  always  call  her  so  over 
at  the  Howes.  But  anyhow,  if  your  sister  is 
to  be  her  daughter,  how  would  they  like 
to  meet  me — me,  a  Hither-picker  off  the 
scaur  ?  How  would  Mrs.  Percival  Meredith 
like  to  have  to  say  to  the  grand  people  about 
her,  "  This  is  my  sister-in-law — this  bait- 
gatherer."  .  .   .' 

'  How  much  do  you  look  like — like  that 
this  afternoon?' 

Barbara  blushed,  for  once  a  little  self-con- 
sciously. 

'  It's  not  looks.  I  am  that — just  that.  And 
oh,  how  could  you  ever  dream  that  foolish 
dream,  knowing  what  you  did  know,  even 
then !  I  didn't  know !  I  wish  I  had  known 
— I  wish  I  had.  But  I  didn't.  .  .  .  And  now 
there's  only  one  thing,'  Barbara  continued, 
lifting  a  pathetic,  beseeching  face  to  the  sad 
eyes  that  were  watching  her.  £  There's  only 
one  thing  left  for  us.  Can  it  be  ?  Will  you 
let  it  be  ?     Will  you  be  my  friend  ?' 

'  Friend,  in  that  sense  ?  No,  never  f 
Hartas  replied  with  vehemence.     '  It  couldn't 
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be — it  could  never  be!  Friends!  you  and 
me !     Think  of  the  torture  of  it !' 

'Torture!'    Barbara    repeated   in    surprise. 

*  Torture !  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  bein'  only  a 
happiness.  .  .  .  You  don't  know  what  it  would 
be  to  me.  I'm  so  lone  at  times,  so  desperate 
lone.  .  .  .  I'd  not  weary  you,  not  if  I  knew!' 

Her   very  pleading,   the    pathos  of  it,   the 

*  sweet  reasonableness,'  were  more  than  Hartas 
could  bear  just  then. 

1  It  cannot  be,'  he  said  again.  '  I  could 
never  stand  it  ;  no,  never.  If  there's  nothing- 
else  left  we'd  better  part !  .  .  .' 

'  Well,  then,  let  us  part  kindly,'  Barbara 
said,  speaking  with  increased  effort.  l  Then  if 
by  chance  we  have  to  meet  anywhere,  we'd 
meet  without  more — more  pain  than  need  be.' 

The  sun  had  gone  down  cold  and  wan 
behind  the  leafless  ash-trees  ;  a  damp,  misty 
air  was  coming  over  the  fields,  over  the  brown 
moor  beyond.  Hartas  shivered  and  turned 
away,  white  and  desponding. 

'  Pain !  There's  nought  else  but  pain  no- 
where. The  world's  full  of  pain.  .  .  .  I  wish 
— I  wish  you  had  left  me  to  drift  on  to  death 
in  peace !' 

29—2 
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Barbara  made  no  reply.  They  were  near 
the  little  gate  that  led  out  into  the  lane  ;  and 
half-unconsciously  their  pace  grew  slower  and 
slower.  It  was  Hartas  who  broke  the  silence 
at  last. 

'  Forgive  me  ;  I  pray  you  to  forgive  me/ 
he  said  in  a  tone  and  manner  quite  unlike 
his  own.  'I  did  not  mean  that — no,  God 
knows  I  did  not ;  and  He  alone  knows  what 
my  gratitude  is.  ...  I  must  be  miserably 
weak,  for  I  meant  all  to  be  so  very  different 
to-clay.  ...  It  was  that  overcame  me — the 
idea  of  parting.  How  can  I  bear  it  ?  And 
you  seemed  to  take  it  so  lightly,  so  easily/ 

They  were  standing  by  the  gate  now,  facing 
each  other.  The  last  moment  was  near. 
Barbara  held  out  her  hand,  and  on  her  face 
was  the  betrayal  that  few  can  see  and  mis- 
understand. 

'  Did  }^ou  suppose  that  I  could  add  my 
pain  to  yours?'  she  asked,  suppressing  the 
deep  undertone  of  feeling  that  struggled 
below. 

'  Then  it  is  pain  to  you?' 

'  Look  in  my  face,  and  see,'  Barbara  re- 
plied, quite  unconsciously  quoting  from  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  and  touching  poems  in  the 
English  language. 

1  Then  if  it  be  so — if  I  may  know  even 
that — I  think  I  can  bear — I  think  1  can.  .  .  . 
Yet — yet  it  is  hard !' 

A  moment  or  two  longer  they  stood  there 
in  the  deepening  twilight,  hand  in  hand, 
heart  beating  to  heart,  loving,  suffering,  silent. 

Each  feared  to  add  to  the  other's  sorrow 
by  uttering  the  final  last  word.  The  after- 
glow had  faded  from  the  sky;  darkness  was 
beginning  to  overspread  the  earth  with  all  the 
strange  stillness  that  darkness  brings. 

'  I  must  go,'  Barbara  said  at  last,  thinking 
of  the  little  ones  at  home — especially  of  the 
baby,  who  now  sometimes  seemed  the  best 
loved  of  them  all,  and  certainly  needed  most 
of  her  loving  attention. 

'  I  must  go.  ,  .  .  And  in  spite  of  what 
you  said,  I'll  look  to  you  when  I  want  a 
friend.' 

4  Come  to  me  when  you  want  friendliness. 
.  .  .  I'd  always  do  aught  I  could,  you'd  know 
that.' 

'  But  you  won't  be  all  a  friend  might  be  to 
me?' 
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1  No.  ...  It  must  be  more,  or  less.  And 
you've  said  it  is  to  be  less.' 

1  Good-night,  then.  .  .  .  You'll  understand 
me  better  some  day.' 

'  I  think  I  shall,'  Hartas  replied  quietly, 
sadly,  yet  with  deep  significance  in  his  tone. 
'  1  v'ill  think,  even  yet,  that  there  will  come  a 
time  for  better  understanding.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  BANDS  OF  FATE  TWINE  CLOSER  AND  YET 
CLOSER. 

'  Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty 
To  make  a  great  decision  possible.' 

Coleridge. 

While  all  these  things  had  been  happening 
in  the  Bight  down  below,  life  had  not  been 
standing  still  on  the  higher  ground.  At 
last  Damian  Aldenmede  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Percival  Meredith — at  last  he 
had  come  to  know*  that  everywhere  it  was 
being  said  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  engaged, 
or  '  all  but  engaged,'  to  Miss  Theyn.  He 
had  felt  a  momentary  stun,  then  disbelief 
had  followed.  When  he  came  to  know  Mr. 
Percival  Meredith  but  a  little  more  intimately, 
his  disbelief  had  become  tinged  with  scorn. 
Thorhilda  Theyn,  a  pure,  noble-minded,  high- 
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toned  woman  to  marry  a  man  like  that  ! 
But  there  thought  paused  awhile;  the  artist 
was  not  the  man  to  discolour  his  own  soul 
by  even  a  momentary  dwelling  upon  the  im- 
perfections of  another.  Having  spent  one 
evening  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Percival  Mere- 
dith, he  felt  no  more  inclination  to  disturb 
himself.  That  he  should  make  a  friend  of 
such  a  man  being  an  utter  impossibility,  was 
it  not  a  thousand  times  more  impossible  that 
Miss  Theyn  should  accept  him  for  her  hus- 
band, her  companion,  her  friend,  her  guide 
for  life  ?  Ah  !  why  trouble  himself  for  a 
second  with  the  gossip  of  one  village,  or  of 
two?  And  the  more  he  thought  the  more 
certainlv  he  convinced  himself.  Seeing-  in 
imagination,  in  memory,  those  pure,  far- 
seeing,  and  far -seeking  gray  eyes  looking 
into  his,  betraying  all  their  depth  of  tender- 
ness, all  their  assurance  of  strength,  then  turn- 
ing  to  that  other  face,  those  other  eyes  with 
all  their  disclosures  of  selfishness,  of  narrow- 
ness, of  other  things  to  Avhich  he  put  no  name 
— how  could  he  trouble  himself  any  further? 
And  yet  the  trouble  did  not  quite  die  down. 
It    might    have    gone    lower    than    it    did 
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but  for  a  brief  conversation  he  had  had 
with  Gertrude  Douglas,  whom  he  had  met 
one  morning,  by  untoward  accident,  on  the 
promenade.  Miss  Douglas  was  looking  very 
beautiful,  feeling  full  of  power — the  power 
that  comes  of  youth,  of  beauty,  of  health,  of 
the  consciousness  of  social  adequateness. 

4  Ah,  is  it  you,  is  it  realty  you  V  she  ex- 
claimed in  her  wonderfully  sweet,  and  liquid 
and  musical  voice.  Her  words,  her  pretty 
laugh,  came  like  a  rippling  rain  of  music. 
*  How  unusual  it  is  to  see  you  on  the  pro- 
menade !  I  thought  you  despised  all  such 
frivolities  ?' 

'  No  ;  I  trust  that  contempt  is  not  much 
in  my  way.' 

1  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that  !'  Miss 
Douglas  exclaimed,  all  unaware  that  she  was 
dreading  upon  the  thinnest  ice.  1 1  thought 
you  looked  dreadfully  scornful  at  the  Hartofts 
the  other  evening — especially  when  you  looked 
at  poor  Mr.  Meredith!' 

Then  Gertrude  laughed  a  little,  and  blushed, 
and  let  her  long  dark  eyelashes  droop  over  her 
unperceptive  eyes  in  a  very  effective  way. 
No  answer  coming — none  being  possible  to 
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Damian  Aldenmede — she  went  on  again,  quite 
as  unconsciously  as  before. 

'  Of  course  I  didn't  wonder ;  nobody  who 
knew  as  much  as  I  know  could  have  won- 
dered. ...  Bat  don't  be  too  much  cast 
down  ;  it  isn't  a  settled  thing  yet.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  suppose  it  will  be  soon.  There  is  to 
be  another  grand  dinner-party  at  the  Rectory 
on  the  22nd,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  announced 
that  evening.  .  .  .  You  will  be  there,  of 
course?' 

'  N"o  ;  I  shall  not,'  Aldenmede  replied, 
turning  away  with  the  scantiest  courtesy, 
and  not  able  at  that  moment  to  weigh  all  the 
contradictions  and  insinuations  that  he  had 
heard  in  their  proper  balance.  Entering  his 
lodging  a  few  minutes  later,  and  finding  the 
invitation  to  the  dinner-party  Miss  Douglas 
had  spoken  of  lying  on  his  writing-table,  he 
could  have  groaned  aloud  for  the  folly  that 
had  led  him  to  declare  his  intention  so  pre- 
maturely. Yet  the  strain  of  perverseness 
that  is  in  every  nervous  man  or  woman 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  pleasure 
now — for  pleasure  it  would  have  been,  how- 
ever mingled  with  pain.     He  had  pain  enough 
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as  it  was  ;  every  recollection  of  the  past, 
every  thought  of  the  future,  had  its  own 
separate  suffering.  Even  his  face  grew  crim- 
son, remembering  that  moment  in  the  coast - 
guardsman's  cottage,  when  he  had  at  least 
betrayed  himself  to  himself,  and  hoped — in 
a  certain  sense — that  he  also  had  betrayed 
the  truth  to  her.  Yet  no  sign  had  been 
given  to  him — or  if  any,  then  only  such  as 
must  for  ever  forbid  his  hoping.  He  had 
watched  ;  he  had  sought  her  presence  ;  he  had 
refrained  from  seeking  it  :  yet  by  no  effort 
could  he  extract  any  sign.  The  least  response 
to  his  advances,  the  least  seeming  accept- 
ance of  his  evident  desire  for — for  friendship, 
to  put  it  at  its  lowest  ;  the  smallest  sign  of 
any  hint  would  have  given  him  hope.  But 
in  his  worst  moment  he  could  do  this  justice 
to  Miss  Theyn — that  she  had  not  falsely 
allured  him. 


And  meantime,  how  was  it  with  Miss 
Theyn  herself  ?  Not  well.  None  who  knew 
could  make  answer  that  it  was  well  with  her. 
To   be   drawn  by  all  that  is  best  and  purest 
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within  you  and  about  you  on  an  upward  road, 
yet  to  know  and  feel  yourself  gradually  gliding- 
downward,  can  never  produce  aught  save  an 
absolute  misery.  Ignore  that  misery  how  you 
will,  call  it  by  what  name  you  wTill,  the  thing 
remains  the  same,  as  sooner  or  later  you  must 
know. 

In  excuse  for  her  only  this  may  be  said, 
that  she  had  not  divined  the  full  depth  of 
the  feeling  Damian  Aldenmede  already  had 
for  her.  Half- unknowingly,  yet  only  half,  she 
had  checked  the  advance  he  would  have 
made  ;  she  had  dreaded  his  coming  farther, 
nearer,  even  while  she  had  hoped  that  he 
would  insist  upon  coming.  There  was  his 
defect.  He  should  have  treated  as  straws  all 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  end  he  de- 
sired. 

In  excuse  for  him  there  was  this — in  his 
former  life  he  had  loved,  he  had  been 
betrayed,  and  he  had  suffered.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  he  did  not  rise  lightly,  not  gladly, 
to  the  new  hope  that  was  before  him  ?  How 
could  he  even  know  with  any  sureness  that 
he  might  dare  to  hope? 

Thorhilda  was  quite  awTare  of  the  fact  that 
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she  had  not  given  him  one  particle  of  en- 
couragement, yet  there  were  moments  when 
she  felt  more  than  half  -  inclined  to  blame 
him  for  doubt,  for  vacillation  ;  and  these 
moments  came  usually  when  she  was  feeling 
with  a  dread  akin  to  terror  that  her  time 
for  vacillation  was  now  growing  perilously 
short.  Day  by  day  she  discerned  more 
clearly  in  the  manner  of  almost  everyone 
about  her — -her  aunt  Milicent,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, Percival  himself — that  her  decision,  one 
way  or  the  other,  must  be  made  soon — her 
binding,  irrevocable  decision. 

Yet,  despite  this  previous  sense  of  prepara- 
tion, the  moment  came  suddenly.  She  felt, 
she  hardly  knew  how,  that  a  net  had  been 
drawn  about  her. 

For  days  past  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
uncomfortable  electricity  in  the  air.  The 
ostensible  cause  of  this  was  a  dinner-party 
to  be  given  at  Yarburgh  Eectory  on  the 
22nd  of  November.  It  was  to  be  a  large 
party,  almost  unprecedentedly  large  ;  many 
of  the  guests  were  to  come  from  afar,  many  to 
stay  all  night. 

'  It  is  due   to   Percy  as   well   as   to   you, 
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dear,  to  make  an  occasion  of  it,'  Mrs.  God- 
frey had  said  gently. 

And  Thorliilda,  understanding  in  a  strange, 
surprised  sort  of  way,  had  made  no  reply  save 
such  as  was  conveyed  by  a  hot,  sudden  blush, 
a  pained  glance,  and  a  hasty  retirement  to  her 
own  room.  .  .  .  More  than  ever  Mrs.  Godfrey 
was  pleased  with  her  own.  little  diplomacies. 

It  was  on  that  same  evening  that  Percival 
Meredith  came  in  quite  accidentally.  Miss 
Theyn,  altogether  unsuspicious,  had  been  per- 
suaded by  her  aunt  to  dress  a  little  earlier 
than  usual,  and  had  come  down  to  find  Mr. 
Meredith  there  in  the  drawing-room  alone. 
There  was  no  lamplight  as  yet,  only  the 
bright  cheerful  glow  of  the  fire,  the  ruddy 
warmth  lighting  up  even  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  wide  artistically-decorated  room. 

For  a  second  Thorliilda  showed  her  embar- 
rassment ;  then  she  came  forward  with  a 
dignity,  a  self-possession  that  Percival  Mere- 
dith admired  even  while  feeling  almost  over- 
powered by  it.  It  was  very  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  moment's  pause  between  the 
two ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  first  to  recover. 
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It  was  Percival  Meredith  who  spoke  first. 

1  It  may  seem  a  crude  thing  to  say,  perhaps 
almost  cruel,'  he  began,  in  tones  not  free  from 
tremulousness,  'but  do  you  know  I  am  almost 
odad  that  the  time  before  us  is  so  brief.  We 
have  only  a  few  minutes,  but  surely,  since  we 
understand  each  other  so  well,  have  under- 
stood each  other  so  long,  one  minute 
might  be  enough.  ...  I  have  so  little  to  say 
that  you  do  not  know.  It  has  all  been  said 
so  often,  so  long  ago.  .  .  .  and,  and  do  admit 
it,  Hilda  dear,  I  have  been  so  patient.  ...  I 
won't  even  yet  say  that  my  patience  has  come 
to  an  end  ;  it  could  never  do  that  while  there 
was  any  hope  at  all.  .  .  .  But  surely  you 
won't  strain  it  any  longer  !  I  have  insisted 
that  no  pressure  should  be  put  upon  you  by 
others  ;  I  have  demanded  that  from  your 
aunt  and  from  my  mother  ceaselessly.  I  have 
entreated  them  to  let  me  have  my  own  way : 
assuring  them  that  I  understood  you  better 
than  they  could  do.  .  .  .  You  will  justify  my 
speaking  so  strongly,  so  emphatically  —  I 
know  you  will.  The  love  I  have  for  you  in 
my  own  heart  tells  me  that  you  will  do  that. 
.   .   .   I  don't  yet  feel  elated  in  any  way,  still 
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less  triumphant  ;  do  you  know,  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  could  never  for  a  moment  feel  any  real 
elation  in  the  matter.  I  must  always,  how- 
ever happy  I  may  be,  still  feel  subdued  in  my 
happiness,  I  may  almost  say  humiliated, 
because  of  my  un worthiness.  .  .  .  Don't 
think  that  I  am  speaking  untruly,  or  exagge- 
rating what  I  feel  ;  at  least  tell  me  that  you 
have  no  thought  of  that  kind.' 

'  I  have  not,'  Thorhilda  replied,  speaking 
truly. 

And  in  that  moment  she  had  no  reason  for 
doubting  anything  that  Mr.  Meredith  had 
said.  Doubt,  suspicion,  was  not  natural  to 
her  at  any  time  ;  and  in  this  moment  of  per- 
turbation it  was  not  likely  that  she  should 
suddenly  put  on  or  acquire  such  undesirable 
qualities  as  these. 

Yet  she  could  not,  even  now,  say  the  word 
that  was  asked  of  her.  The  timepiece  on  the 
mantelshelf  pointed  to  three  minutes  to  seven. 
Her  uncle  was  always  punctual,  only  putting 
down  the  Bible  or  Prayer-book  he  held  in  his 
hand  when  the  last  moment  came.  This  both 
Thorhilda  and  Percival  Meredith  knew. 

'  Then    if    you    have    no    doubt    of    me,' 
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Percival  urged,  coming  nearer  to  her,  taking 
her  hand  in  a  warm  loving  grasp,  '  if  you  do 
not  doubt  me,  if  you  do  not  doubt  my  love, 
what  can  hinder  you  from  saying  the  one 
word  I  want  ?' 

There  was  a  footstep  on  the  stair,  a  bell 
ringing  in  the  hall  ;  then  the  door  opened 
behind  them,  and  Redshaw  entered  with  the 
lamp. 

*  I  will  write  to  you — I  will  write  to-night,' 
Thorhilda  said  in  a  hurried  whisper  as  Mrs. 
Godfrey  entered  the  room  by  the  further  door. 

'  And  your  letter  will  contain  a  definite 
answer  ?  Percival  Meredith  urged  in  tones 
not  less  fervid  than  her  own. 

<  Yes,  yes.' 

'  You  will  say  yes  or  no ;  please,  promise  me 
thisf 

Before  Thorhilda  could  reply,  Mrs.  Godfrey 
was  there  between  them,  her  purple  satin 
crown  with  all  its  ribbons  and  laces  rustling 
impressively ;  a  hand  was  held  out  in  con- 
gratulation to  each,  her  eyes  were  bright  with 
ready  sympathetic  tears. 

'  It  is  settled,  it  is  all  settled  and  decided !' 
she  began,  almost  sobbing  in  her  emotion. 

vol.  ii.  30 
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Thorhilda  had  no  heart  to  undeceive  her  ; 
nay,  now  she  had  no  desire.  It  would  be 
decided  so  soon,  and  surely,  surely,  it  must 
be  as  her  aunt  Milicent  was  thinking:. 

Very  naturally  Percival  Meredith  had  no 
wish  to  interpose.  He  felt  that  the  chain  was 
being  tightened  precisely  in  the  direction  he 
wished.  And  there  was  £ood  advice  in  the 
old  proverb,  '  Let  well  alone.' 


CHAPTER   XL. 

A   NIGHT    OF    QUESTIONING. 

The  more  insight  a  man  acquires  into  human 
nature,  the  more  it  seems  possible  to  him  that 
a  human  life  may  be  lived  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  without  once  even  for  one  whole 
hour  having  been  seriously  brought  face  to 
face  with  any  serious  human  problem. 

Thorhilda  Theyn  imagined  that  she  had 
faced  many  problems,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
her  life  was  no  thoughtless,  careless  life.  Her 
character  had  always  been  a  more  or  less  per- 
plexing and  contradictory  one.  Her  uncle 
Godfrey,  discerning  the  inconsistencies  of  her 
temperament  while  she  was  yet  quite  young\ 
had  done  his  utmost  to  bring  about  certain 
changes,  certain  developments  which  should 
tend  to  a  greater  harmony,  and  his  efforts  had 
been   by   no   means    unavailing.      The   very 
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difficulty  he  had  had,  the  mere  fact  that  he 
had  watched  over  so  many  struggles,  noted  so 
many  small  conquests,  witnessed  the  growth 
of  such  a  sweet  affectionateness,  the  dawning 
and  increasing  of  an  intellect  so  clear,  so  full 
of  fine  perception,  the  strengthening  of  all 
impulses  toward  things  good  and  right  and 
pure  and  true,  the  very  fact  that  it  had  been 
his  duty,  his  pleasure,  thus  to  watch  over  her, 
to  endeavour  to  influence  her,  had  drawn  the 
bond  of  affectionate  relationship  closer  and 
closer  between  them.  No  father  or  daughter 
could  have  been  nearer  to  each  other,  or 
dearer.  Yet  the  Canon  had  never  allowed 
his  tenderness  to  blind  him.  He  knew  of 
the  struggle  that  was  going  on  now  ;  it 
may  be  that  he  understood  its  true  nature 
better  than  Thorhilda  herself  did.  And 
if  he  said  but  little,  he  prayed  the  more, 
not  dreaming  how  his  prayer  was  to  be 
answered. 

Percival  Meredith  stayed  to  dinner  that 
evening,  declaring  that  he  had  not  intended 
it,  in  proof  of  which  he  glanced  toward  his 
morning  coat  ;  and  when,  after  dinner,  Thor- 
hilda and  her  aunt  entered  the  drawing-room 
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together,  arm-in-arm,  they  found  Gertrude 
Douglas  there — a  thing  that  often  happened 
— she  was  always  made  welcome. 

'  It  must  be  so  dreadfully  dull  for  her  at 
home,'  Mrs.  Godfrey  would  remark  to  her 
husband.  '  And  with  all  her  talent  for  soci- 
ability, it  seems  such  a  pity  that  she  should 
be  buried  night  after  night  the  winter 
through  in  that  most  dingy  of  little  par- 
lours.' 

1  But  the  father  and  mother  !'  the  Canon 
said  suggestively. 

1  Ah,  they  have  lived  their  life  !  Gertrude 
is  not,  unhappily,  very  young ;  but  all  her 
life,  her  true  life,  is  yet  to  live.  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
think  of  her  often  !  There  is  no  one  in  all 
this  neighbourhood  suitable  for  her;  and 
when  Thorda  is  happily  settled  I  shall  cer- 
tainly try  to  do  something  for  Gertrude — 
take  her  to  some  southern  watering-place  for 
a  couple  of  months,  or  even  go  abroad  with 
her.  .  .  .  There  is  no  one  else  to  do  anything 
to  help  her;  and  if  she  was  as  attractive  as 
Circe  herself,  she  could  not  round  the  chances 
of  her  life  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this.  .  .  . 
And  she  is  so  clever,  so  charming,  so  amiable 
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— oh  !  I  must  turn  my  attention  to  her  when 
this  is  over.' 

It  was  not  often  that  Canon  Godfrey  said 
a  severe  thing,  or  aught  that  had  even  the 
shadow  of  severity  about  it.  But  his  eyes 
were  not  closed. 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  for  one  moment 
with  one  kindly  intention  of  yours,  my  dear 
Milicent,'  he  replied  ;  '  but  I  have  a  firm  im- 
pression that  Miss  Douglas  is  quite  equal  to 
taking  care  of  herself.  It  seems  to  me  even 
probable  that  if  she  had  been  less  evidently 
equal,  less  effort  had  been  needed  on  the  part 
of  her  friends.  .  .  .  Most  men  like  to  do 
what  I  did  myself — to  discover  for  themselves 
the  goodness,  the  truth,  the  real  beauty  of 
character  of  the  woman  they  would  choose  for 
their  wife.  .  .  .  Xothing  distresses  me  so 
much  as  to  think  of  effort  being  made,  even 
of  the  slightest,  to  interfere  with  absolute 
freedom  of  choice — if,  indeed,  that  is  the  right 
word — but  it  is  not.  True  men,  true  women 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  It  is  almost  a 
vulgarism  in  these  days  to  say  that  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven ;  my  feeling  certainly  is 
this,  that  the  happiest  and  highest  marriages 
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nre  not  made  at  all — they  are  the  result  of 
most  inevitable  laws.  One  feels  that  this  had 
to  be ;  this,  and  no  other.' 

1  Ah,  well !  you  are  a  little  Quixotic,  dear  ; 
you  always  were  in  such  matters  as  these — 
not  that  I  have  thought  any  the  less  of  you 
for  that.' 

The  Canon  understood  Miss  Douglas  better 
than  his  wife  did;  and  yet  even  he  did  not 
comprehend  her  shallow  nature  to  its  last 
widening  ring.  On  this  evening  she  was  a 
little  perturbed  by  something  that  had  hap- 
pened at  home ;  and  her  perturbation  took 
the  form  it  often  did,  making  itself  evident  in 
a  restless,  glittering,  fascinating  excitement  of 
word  and  manner.  For  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  two  gentlemen  had  come  back  to  the 
drawing-room  she  took  the  lead  in  conversa- 
tion, and  her  uncertainly-directed  effort  was 
not  unsuccessful.  Part  of  the  time  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  declaring  herself 
utterly  unable  to  sit  still. 

'  I  know  what  you  must  be  thinking  of  me,' 
she  said  laughingly,  as  she  turned  once  more, 
her  rose-coloured  dress  shining  as  she  came 
nearer  the  lamp,  the  large  and  fine  outlines  of 
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her  figure  showing;  to  more  and  more  ad- 
vantage.  '  I  know  what  you  must  be  thinking. 
I  once  read  a  novel,  years  ago — it  seemed  to 
me  stupid  and  antiquated  even  then ;  now  I 
believe  that  it,  and  the  set  it  belongs  to,  are 
all  the  fashion  among  people  of  culture.  I 
haven't  any  culture,  I  never  had,  and  there- 
fore I  don't  admire  "  Pride  and  Prejudice," 
nor  any  other  of  Miss  Austen's  novels.  Yet 
I  will  say  this — you  can't  forget  them  !  Just 
now  myself  reminded  myself  of  a  certain 
scene :  A  young  lady,  a  Miss  Bingley,  is 
walking  about  a  drawing-room  one  evening, 
and  the  gentleman  to  whom  her  attentions  are 
directed  perceives  that  she  has  a  good  figure, 
and  has  taken  this  method  of  displaying  it. 
I  never  get  up  to  walk  about  for  five  minutes 
Avithout  thinking  of  that  scene.' 

1  A  proof  of  the  graphic  forcefulness  of  Miss 
Austen's  writing,'  Canon  Godfrey  interposed. 

1  And  yet,  Uncle  Hugh,'  Thorhilda  replied, 
'  with  the  exception  of  the  characters  of  Emma 
AVoodhouse  and  Anne  Elliot,  there  are  not 
many  characters  one  would  care  to  choose  as 
patterns  in  life  ;  and  Emma  is  as  charming  by 
reason  of  her  faults   as  of  her  virtues.      The 
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whole  atmosphere  of  Miss  Austen's  novels  is 
full  of  a  charm  all  her  own  ;  yet  surely  it 
is  not  so  very  elevating,  not  so  very  full  of 
incentive  to  live  and  move  by  the  highest 
standard  of  all.  For  instance,  everyone  in 
marrying,  or,  in  giving  in  marriage,  thinks 
first  of  a  decent  settlement.' 

i  That  is  precisely  why  and  where  I  can 
admire  her  novels,'  Gertrude  Douglas  broke 
in,  cutting  in  two  the  very  sentence  in  which 
Thorhilda  had  meant  to  explain  something 
of  her  own  ideal — perhaps  to  the  benefit  of 
more  than  one  listener  present  there. 

'  That  characteristic  of  her  books  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  win  me  to  her  side/ 
Miss  Douglas  declared,  with  an  openness  of 
revelation  meant  to  be  enchanting,  but  which 
was  more  or  less  of  a  shock  to  at  least  one 
listener.  '  It  is  the  merest  hypocrisy  to 
declare  that  poverty  may  be  preferable  to 
wealth,  and  we  all  of  us  know  it — that  is, 
all  of  us  to  whom  the  word  "  poverty  "  brings 
any  meaning  whatever.  But  what  do  you 
know  of  it,  Thorda  dear  ?  What  can  you 
ever  know  ?  .  .  .  I  don't  want  to  speak  of 
myself — it  is  not  good  taste,  I  am  aware.  .  .  . 
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But  in  all  your  life  you  have  never  suffered  so 
much  as  I  have  done  this  week  because  one  of 
my  father's  two  farms  is  unlet  and  he  cannot 
find  a  tenant' 

And  then  even  Miss  Douglas's  fine  powers 
of  self-sustenance  gave  way  in  a  slight  mea- 
sure. She  still  continued  to  walk  to  and  fro 
between  the  lamplight  and  the  shade  ;  but 
only  those  who  watched  her  closely  could  see 
the  tears  that  heightened  the  lustre  of  her 
bright  eyes,  the  quivering  that  deepened  the 
pathos  of  her  beautiful  mouth. 

'  I  know  you  are  friends,  all  of  you,'  she 
continued  by-and-by,  Avith  most  pathetic  tones 
in  her  liquid  and  musical  voice.  '  If  you  had 
not  been,  I  could  not  have  spoken  so.  .  .  .  And 
I  have  said  nothing — nothing  of  all  that  I 
might  have  said,  of  all  that  even  this  seem- 
ingly slight  matter  means  to  me.  ...  I  would 
not  have  spoken  at  all  but  for  your  sake, 
Thorda  dear,  that  you  might  feel  to  the  full 
how  happy  you  are,  what  splendid  reasons 
you  have  for  being  happy !' 

Thorhilcla  was  sitting  upon  the  sofa  by  her 
aunt's  side  ;  she  was  soon  overcome  by  this 
unusual  display  of  emotion.     Percival  Mere- 
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dith,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  staring  into  the 
glowing  fire,  seemed  lost  in  a  very  mist  of 
perplexity.  He  hardly  dared  to  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  tearful  face  of  Miss  Douglas  ;  yet,  for 
the  first  time,  her  voice  sounded  strangely 
winning  in  his  ears,  strangely  charged  with 
some  new  spell  of  enchantment.  Was  this 
indeed  the  voice  he  had  listened  to  so  often? 
Were  these  the  tones  he  had  heard  with  such 
indifference  ? 

There  were  no  signs  of  any  further  breaking 
down  on  the  part  of  Miss  Douglas  ;  yet  by- 
and-by  Thorhilda  drew  her  away  to  her  own 
room,  where  a  cheery  fire  was  burning,  with 
an  easy- chair  pushed  forward  to  the  fender, 
a  pale  blue  dressing-gown  laid  ready,  with 
fur-lined  slippers,  cashmere  shaAvl,  and  tiny 
gipsy-table  with  its  tray  of  lovely  china  all 
prepared  for  the  last  cup  of  hot  chocolate. 
Brushes  were  spread  out  upon  the  toilette- 
table,  hot  water  ready  in  the  cans,  a  maid 
was  waiting  in  the  dressing-room  that  was 
between  Thorhilcla's  room  and  the  one  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Douglas. 

Gertrude  Douglas  understood  all  that  was 
to  be  decided  that  night  to  the  full — j^erhaps 
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even  better  than  Miss  Thevn  herself  under- 
stood. 

Was  it  only  during  the  last  few  hours  that 
a  new  and  strange  idea  had  taken  possession 
of  Gertrude's  mind  and  heart? 

Had  the  uplifted  face,  the  admiring  eyes, 
the  expression  of  deep  sympathy  she  had 
discerned  while  watching  Percival  Meredith 
aught  to  do  with  the  attitude  she  displayed 
now?  Thorhilda  was  instantly  aware  of 
change. 

;  Do  think  of  it  all,  dear — do  think  seriously/ 
Miss  Douglas  begged,  seating  herself  in  the 
depth  of  the  easiest  of  easy-chairs,  and  sinking 
back  exhausted  with  the  contending  emotions 
of  the  evening.  'Do  think!  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  but  it  is  all-important 
so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  Have  courage, 
dear.  If  you  cannot  love  him  as  you  feel  you 
ought  to  love  your  future  husband,  do  dare  to 
say  so !  .  .  .  And  if  there  should  be  anyone 
else — I  don't  mean  anyone  in  particular — but 
if  there  should  be,  do  not  let  anything  that  I 
have  said  come  between  you.  After  all,  wealth 
or  poverty,  what  is  it?  It  is  only  for  this  life, 
dear!' 
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For  almost  the  first  time  the  ring  of — not 
falseness,  but  of  the  want  of  certain  coherent 
sincerity,  smote  upon  the  heart  and  brain  of 
Thorhilda  as  an  outward  blow  had  done. 
She  raised  her  head  from  Miss  Douglas's 
knee,  said  '  good -night '  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
and  went  to  her  own  room,  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  her  maid  for  that  night. 

For  awhile  she  sat  alone,  not  caring  to 
take  off  even  the  few  ornaments  she  had 
worn,  but  resting  her  wearied  head  upon  the 
sofa  before  the  fire. 

1  Lonely  !'  she  said,  in  the  half-audible 
whisper  that  people  use  who  are  roused  by 
deep  emotion.  '  Lonely !  How  anyone  might 
smile  to  hear  me  utter  the  word!  The  one 
intimate  friend  with  which  circumstance  has 
provided  me  is  in  the  next  room ;  the  two 
kindest  guardians  that  ever  woman  had  are  in 
the  room  below  ;  and  the  one  man  whom  I 
know  does  love  me  greatly  is  not  half  a  dozen 
miles  away.  .  .  .  Yet,  yet,  I  am  as  lonely  as 
the  loneliest  woman  in  the  world!' 

Presently  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room;  and  when  her 
eye    caught    sight   of  her    writing-table,    the 
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paper  lying  ready,  the  pens  in  admired  dis- 
order, everything  seeming  to  await  that  one 
word  she  had  promised  to  write,  she  felt  im- 
pelled all  at  once  to  a  new  level  of  thought 
and  emotion. 

Was  it  possible  that  she  had  yet  a  decision 
to  make?  No,  that  could  not  be  !  .  .  .  Yet 
she  might  still  unmake  one — one  made  rather 
by  others  than  by  herself. 

It  was  a  terrible  hour. 

A  more  passionately  -  loving  woman,  or 
one  aroused  to  a  deeper  dej)th  of  passionate 
human  loving,  had  known  no  such  inner 
contention. 

She  had  only  been  partially  aware  of  the 
betrayal  of  which  Damian  Aldenmede  had 
been  guilty  that  night  in  the  coastguards  - 
man's  cottage,  and  it  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  dwell  upon  an  accidental  word  wrung 
from  a  man  by  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
suffering. 

She  had  never  at  any  time  dwelt  much 
upon  the  idea  that  the  artist  might  care  for 
her,  nor  was  she  a  woman  to  linger  in  long 
reverie  over  such  a  possibility.  She  had 
been  drawn  to  him — drawn  by  his  superiority 
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over  every  other  man  she  had  met — and  she 
had  been  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
reciprocated  to  the  full  whatever  feeling  of 
mere  admiration  she  had  given  to  him.  Beyond 
that  she  had  not  consciously  permitted  her 
thought,  her  emotion  to  stray.  How  far 
she  might  be  governed  by  things  of  which 
she  was  largely  unconscious  she  could  not 
know.  We  none  of  us  know.  We  are  in- 
fluenced by  motives  we  have  never  sus- 
pected, led  by  hopes  we  have  never  grasped, 
deluded  by  visions  into  which  we  have  never 
looked.  So  it  is  that  men  find  themselves 
on  the  edge  of  precipices  from  which  they 
start  back  aghast,  like  travellers  coming  to 
the  cliff-top  in  the  thick  white  mist  of  autumn 
evenings.  It  is  well  for  the  traveller  who 
has  firm  and  safe  land  behind  him  to  retreat 
upon. 

All  complications,  all  pressures  notwith- 
standing, Thorhilda  They  11  knew  that  up  to 
this  hour  safety  was  hers.  Yet  she  did  not 
say  to  herself,  as  she  might  have  done,  that 
by  one  strong  wrench  she  might  break  every 
strand  of  the  fine  network  of  circumstance 
by  which  she  was  enmeshed. 
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Of  a  dozen  people  knowing  the  truth  as 
to  the  battle  she  fought  alone  in  her  own 
room  that  night,  it  is  possible  that  while  six 
might  have  blamed  her,  the  other  six  would 
certainly  have  been  found  sad  for  pity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  still 
young.  Where  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  passed  from  childhood  to  middle  age  with- 
out making  some  grievous  mistakes?  Who 
has  known  nothing  of  love's  treachery? — of 
the  betrayal  of  that  love  which  '  was  not  love 
at  all/  but  yet  came  with  all  fair  and  plausible 
seeming  and  promise  of  love? 

And  Thorhilda  Theyn  was  not  only  young. 
Notwithstanding  a  certain  adequate  intel- 
lectual development,  she  was  still  simply  and 
singularly  youthful  in  many  ways  ;  almost 
impossibly  youthful.  In  the  matter  of  love, 
and  all  love's  mystic  meaning,  she  was  little 
more  than  a  child. 

The  little  she  did  know  she  had  been  told, 
and  that  not  too  wisely.  Had  she  known  the 
truth  with  regard  to  herself  that  night,  she 
would  have  known  that  the  real  love  of  her 
heart  had  yet  to  be  truly  awakened. 

Yet  so  long,  so  persistently  had  her   aunt 
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Milicent,  whom  she  trusted  to  the  uttermost, 
seemed  to  consider  her  love  for  Percival 
Meredith  a  settled  thing,  that  hardly  one 
thought  of  question  on  this  head  seemed  to 
rise  up  to  confront  her.  And  it  was  not  only 
Mrs.  Godfrey  who  had  done  this  grievous 
thing  ;  Mrs.  Meredith  had  added  her  share 
of  the  weight  of  pressure  ;  Gertrude  Douglas 
— until  to-night — had  added  hers.  And  of 
late  the  Canon  had  been  all  but  silent — silent 
with  a  silence  that  was  one  day  to  be  his 
bitterest  memory. 

So  it  was  that  she  was  left  alone  to  fight 
with  her  worst  enemy,  herself ;  to  see  on  one 
hand  the  luxury,  the  ease,  the  freedom  from 
care,  the  presence  of  every  desirable  thing 
that  had  come  to  seem  needful  to  her  life. 
There  was  no  need  for  imagination  here. 
She  saw  this  strong  temptation  in  its  highest 
light,  clearly,  distinctly. 

And  why  should  she  look  upon  it  as  a 
temptation  at  all  ?  why  not  accept  all  that 
was  offered  to  her  in  the  spirit  in  which 
everyone  who  surrounded  her  was  expecting 
her  to  accept  it — as  a  natural  result,  a  natural 
consequence  ? 

vol.  11.  31 
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In  this  question  and  its  answer  lay  all  her 
difficulty.  There  was  only  one  answer ;  and 
she  returned  it  to  herself,  shrinking  from  its 
full  meaning. 

1 1  have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Percival  Meredith's  hand  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation,  because  I  know  that  in 
marrying  I  should  wish  to  feel  that  my 
husband  was  the  best  man  I  had  ever  seen  ; 
the  highest- souled  I  had  ever  known.  I 
appreciate  Mrs.  Browning's  utterance  on  this 
head  to  the  full  : 

'"Unless  you  can  think  when  the  song  is  done, 

No  other  is  soft  in  the  rhythm  ; 
Unless  you  can  feel  when  left  by  one, 

That  all  men  else  go  with  him. 
Unless  you  can  know  when  upraised  by  his  breath 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving  ; 
Unless  you  can  swear,  '  For  life,  for  death  !' 

Oh,  fear  to  call  it  loving." 

4  Is  it  thus  with  me  ?  It  is  not.  But  they 
say,  they  all  say,  that  this  is  only  natural, 
that  that  deeper,  intenser  love  will  come. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  done,  perhaps  it 
might,  if  I  had  never  seen  any  other  man, 
any  higher,  nobler,  greater.  And  I  believe, 
I  admit  it  to  myself  now  and  here,  that  that 
other   is   as    much   greater  in    soul  as    he   is 
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poorer  in  means.  As  to  whether  he  cares  for 
me  or  not,  with  that  caring,  I  do  not  know, 
I  only  dream.  Certainly  it  is  nothing  but  a 
dream,  and  one  that,  perhaps,  could  never  be 
realized.  Of  Percival's  love  I  am  very  sure. 
And  I  mean  to  live  as  truly  as  I  can,  as 
nobly  :  but  if  I  fail,  shall  I  not  remember  ? 
8hall  I  not  see  a  strong,  spiritual  face  looking 
into  mine,  looking  sadly,  reproachfully,  the 
face  of  one  who  would  have  led  me  onward 
and  upward,  step  by  step  ?' 

Then  for  awhile  thought  itself  seemed  to 
pause ;  and  the  visions  that  came  were  not 
such  as  to  fix  themselves  on  the  mind  by 
means  of  formed  words  and  phrases.  And 
each  vision  seemed  to  be  twofold,  to  disclose 
now  this  side,  now  that.  At  last  quite 
suddenly,  as  day  began  to  break,  worn  and 
wearied  with  the  night's  perplexity,  Thor- 
hilda  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  by  her  writing- 
table  and  began  to  write. 

'  I  will  think  no  more,  I  will  hesitate  no 
more,'  she  said  to  herself  in  some  agitation. 
1  I  will  give  my  promise  to  Percival  Meredith, 
and  my  life  to  God.  .  .  May  He  do  with  me 
as  He  will.' 

31—2 
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The  note  was  written  in  the  gray  dawn  ; 
ihen  Miss  Theyn  slept  awhile,  to  be  awakened 
by  a  very  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain  dashing 
upon  her  casement ;  and  even  then  it  seemed 
as  if  at  the  foot  of  the  far-off  cliffs  she  could 
hear  the  sounding  of  the  sleepless  melancholy 
sea. 

'  Xot  the  sort  of  morning  one  would  have 
chosen  to  make  one's  first  greeting  to  "  a 
plighted  bride/'  isn't  that  the  proper  phrase, 
dear  ?'  her  aunt  Milicent  said  an  hour  or  two 
later  when  Thorda  went  down.  The  cheeriest 
and  warmest  of  coal  fires  was  burning  in  the 
wide  grate,  lighting  up  the  dining-room  with 
a  ruddy  glow.  Mrs.  Godfrey  kissed  the  girl 
with  a  warm  and  motherly  kiss  on  either 
cheek ;  the  Canon's  lips  were  pressed  tenderly 
to  her  forehead  ;  and  he  held  her  hand  awhile, 
not  caring  to  look  much  into  the  face  he  had 
read  at  the  first  glance. 

Presently  a  bell  was  rung,  the  servants 
came  in,  and  sat  down  quietly  in  their  places, 
and  the  Canon  opened  his  Bible  and  read  : 

1  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if,  therefore,  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 

'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate  the 
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cue,  and  love  the  other  ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.     Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

1  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  yet  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment  ? 

1  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness  ; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

'late,  late,  so  late!' 

'  At  peace  !  ay,  the  peace  of  the  ocean, 
When  past  is  the  storm  when  we  foundered, 
And  eager  and  breathless  the  mora  in  g 
Looks  over  the  waste.' 

W.  W.  Story. 

A  dixxer-paety  of  eight-and -twenty  people 
must  always  mean  the  mingling  of  some  very 
different,  not  to  say  discordant,  elements  ;  and 
the  party  given  in  honour  of  Miss  Theyn's 
eno;ao;ement  to  Mr.  Percival  Meredith  could 
be  no  exception  to  this  interesting  rule. 

The    scene — taking  it  merely  as  a  scene — 
was  an  unusually  brilliant  one.     Certainly — 

'  The  tabours  played  their  best. 
Lamps  above  and  laughs  below.' 

And  perhaps  some  present  there  might  after- 
ward have  finished  the  quotation — 
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'  "  Love  me''  sounded  like  a  jest, 
Fit  for  yes,  or  fit  for  no." 

But  Miss  Theyn  could  not  be  numbered 
among  them.  Lorn?;  afterward  it  was  re- 
marked  that  she  had  never  looked  more 
beautiful,  more  winning,  more  touching,  more 
sad.  Many  there  did  not  see  the  sadness. 
Her  quietude  was  taken  for  maiden  modesty  ; 
her  wistful,  wondering  look  for  the  new 
tenderness  always  born  of  love.  She  moved 
about  the  rooms  like  a  very  embodiment  of 
grace  and  beauty,  of  sweetness,  and  almost 
pathetic  gentleness.  Mr.  Egerton  ('the 
Canon's  curate,'  as  Mrs.  Kerne  was  careful 
always  to  describe  him),  watching  Miss 
Theyn  on  this  eventful  evening,  knew  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  such  outward  and 
visible  sio-ris  of  the  inward  and  beautiful 
grace  of  humility.  It  was  not  only  the 
down-dropt  eyes,  the  restrained  smile,  the 
new  paleness  ;  but  something  in  her  smile, 
her  grace,  her  attitude,  betrayed  to  him  that 
all  this  demonstration  of  gaiety  and  festivity, 
so  well  and  kindly  intended,  so  far  as  the 
Canon  and  his  wife  were  concerned,  was  not 
exactly  in   accord   with  the  inward    mood  of 
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her  for  whom  it  was  mainly  meant.  Mr. 
Egerton  could  not  quite  understand  his  own 
feeling.  Where  all  should  have  been  joy, 
gladness,  congratulation,  he  was  moved,  all 
unaware  of  any  reason,  to  something  that 
was  curiously  like  pity,  strangely  akin  to 
compassion.  And  inevitably  Miss  Theyn  dis- 
cerned how  it  was  with  him,  and  returned 
the  pressure  of  his  hand  with  a  gentle,  mean- 
ing warmth  that  he  could  not  forget.  After- 
ward— long,  long  afterAvard  he  understood. 

'  Everybody  was  there  !'  Mrs.  Kerne  said, 
describing  the  evening  to  a  friend  of  hers  on 
the  following  day.  '  An'  it  was  the  prettiest 
dinner-party  I  ever  was  at.  The  dresses  was 
splendid — they  really  was.  My  niece  Thor- 
hilda  wore  a  cream  satin,  very  plain,  very 
simply  made,  but  very  good.  It  was  like  an 
old  brocade  for  that  :  it  would  ha'  stood  by 
itself  splendid.  An'  she'd  some  magnificent 
old  lace  all  about  it,  real  Brussels,  'at  had 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Godfrey's  mother  ;  she  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Dunstan's  ;  that 
was  how  the  father,  old  Chalgrove,  got  the 
living  ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  'at  the  Duke 
an'    Duchess    took    such    notice  of  them  all. 
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Why,  I  don't  believe  'at  the  eddication  o'  that 
family  o'  girls  ever  cost  the  father  sixpence. 
.  .  .  An'  so  far  so  good ;  but  they  needn't 
hold  their  heads  quite  so  high  as  they  do  ; 
though  I  must  say  'at  I  consider  Mrs.  Godfrey 
a  real  lady,  down  to  the  toes  of  her  shoes. 
An'  that's  more  nor  I'd  ever  say  for  Averil 
Chalgrove.' 

'  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  was 
there?'    inquired    Mrs.    Kerne's    interlocutor, 
who  was  none  other  than  Mrs.  Monk-Fryston,' 
the  wife  of  the  principal    lawyer    of  Market 
Yarburgh, 

'  There !  my  dear  ;  yes,  and  with  all  her 
war-paint  on,  I  can  assure  you.  And  truth 
to  say,  she  amazes  me  !  She's  forty-seven,  if 
^he's  a  day  ;  and  you'd  never  ha'  taken  her 
for  much  over  thirty.  Would  you  believe 
it,  she'd  a  cream  lace  dress  on ;  and  all  tossed 
off  wi'  splendid  dark  red  chrysanthemums. 
An'  she'd  a  great  diamond  pendant  at  her 
throat,  half  as  big  again  as  that  'at  poor 
Kerne  gave  £60  for  the  day  we'd  been  married 
twenty  year.  She's  none  a  favourite  o'  mine, 
she's  over  proud  an'  stiff  for  that  ;  but  I'm 
bound  to  say  she  looked  every  inch   a  lady, 
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an'  behaved  like  one.     They  do  do  that,  them 
ChaloTOves.' 

'  But  who  else  was  there  ?  You  have  told 
me  nothing  yet.' 

'  Oh,  there's  none  so  much  to  tell.  One 
dinner-party's  very  much  like  another.  The 
rooms  looked  beautiful  ;  the  lamps  had  splen- 
did shades,  so  had  the  candles  ;  and  the 
flowers  was  beyond  all  description.  A  lot  o' 
them  came  from  abroad  ;  I  got  that  out  of 
Mrs.    Godfrey    herself.     An'   then   the  music 

made  such  a  difference ■     Oh  me  ;  if  I  was 

a  grand  lady  I'd  alius  hev  music  at  dinner- 
time.' 

'  But  who  played  ?  surely  not  any  of  the 
guests  ?' 

Mrs.  Kerne  paused  a  moment,  quite  a  piti- 
ful look  mingling  with  the  look  of  superior 
understanding  on  her  face. 

*  Who  played  ?  why  the  band  played,  to 
be  sure  ;  the  Volunteer  band  from  Danes- 
borough.' 

1  Oh.  really  !      But  wasn't  it  very  loud  ?' 

'  Loud  ?  not  a  bit  of  it.  At  first,  in  fact, 
we  couldn't  hear  'em  at  all.  The  Canon  had 
asked   'em    to    play  in  the   courtyard   at   the 
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back  of  the  Rectory.  An'  by-an'-by  Mrs. 
Godfrey  appealed  to  me — 'twas  very  nice  an' 
polite  of  her  really — "  Mrs.  Kerne,"  she  says, 
t;  can  yon  hear  the  band  ?  What  do  you 
think  ?  Had  we  better  hev'  it  a  little  nearer  ? 
Would  it  be  too  near  in  the  ante-room,  d'  ya 
think  T ' 

i  So  I  said  no.  I  thought  it  'ud  be  a  deal 
better  ;  so  she  sends  a  message  by  the  butler, 
an'  within  live  minutes  the  band  was  playing 
just  in  the  next  room,  so  soft,  so  beautiful, 
so  overcomin'  'at  you  could  hardly  help  the 
tears,  specially  not  when  they  played  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  and  the  "  Last  Rose  o' 
Summer."  Believe  me,  I  put  down  my  knife 
an'  fork  upon  the  finest  bit  o'  partridge  !  I 
couldn't  ha'  eaten  it  wi'  my  heart  swellin'  so, 
—  no  I  couldn't  ;  though  I  don't  make  out 
'at  I'm  one  of  the  softest-hearted  sort  o'  folk. 
Still,  there's  moments,  I  reckon,  there's 
moments  i'  most  lives,  an'  that  was  one, 
certainly  that  was  one  !' 

1  But  you've  not  told  me  yet  who  the  main 
part  of  the  guests  were  !'  Mrs.  Monk-Fryston 
said  with  a  little  querulousness.  She  had  not 
the  suave  manner  of  your  true  interviewer.   But 
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then,  the  interviewer  is  like  the  poet — born, 
not  made. 

i  Oh,  I've  no  list  of  em,'  Mrs.  Kerne 
replied,  in  a  manner  meant  to  be  grand,  but 
which  was  only  rude  and  brusque.  '  I've  no 
list  of  'em;  an'  titles  don't  dazzle  me,  as  they  do 
some  folk.  I  saw  no  more  in  Lord  Hermeston 
than  I  did  in  the  Canon,  maybe  not  so  much. 
An'  as  for  Sir  Robert  an'  Lady  Sinnington, 
well,  if  it  weren't  for  the  title  I  reckon  they'd 
never  be  received  into  no  first-rate  society.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  !  .  .  .  But  Lady  Thelton 
now,  wasn't  she  there  V 

'  Of  course  she  was  ;  no  party  at  the  Rectory 
would  be  complete  without  her.  And  very 
handsome  and  stylish  she  looked  with  her 
rubies,  and  her  point  lace,  and  her  dark  red 
velvet  dress.  .  .  .  But  I  make  nought  of  all 
that !  What  did  take  me,  was  her  real  polite- 
ness. She  spoke  to  me  about  the  engagement 
as  feelingly  as  if  my  niece  had  been  my  own 
<laughter.  In  truth,  altogether,  I  was  struck 
with  the  way  in  which  everybody  seemed  to 
be  interested.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  real 
sensation  ;  an'  so  he  seemed  to  think.  As 
for  her — my  niece — well,  I  must  say  she  was 
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more  like  a  white  marble  statue  than  a  girl 
just  engaged  to  be  married.  And  with  all 
these  grand  folks  about  her ;  and  all  makin' 
so  much  to  do,  I  didn't,  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  think  it  was  quite  nice  of  her.  But 
then  she  was  always  one  o'  that  sort,  sweet 
aniuT,  an'  nice  anuff  in  her  own  way — but 
then,  her  way  was  her  own,  an'  it  was  a 
little  bit  "  stuck  up,"  as  the  sayin'  goes ;  but 
if  I  didn't  altogether  like  it,  Td  no  need 
to  give  in  to  it ;  an  I  never  did.  Yet,  I'll 
do  her  the  justice  to  say  as  she  never  resented 
it,  never  bore  me  no  ill-will.  She  was  as 
sweet  last  night  as  if  we'd  alius  been  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  She's  no  bitterness 
about  her.' 

'  And  Mr.  Aldenmede,  the  artist,  wasn't  he 
there  ?  I've  heard  more  than  one  say  that  he 
had  ideas  about  Miss  Theyn  himself.  They've 
been  seen  talkin'  on  the  beach  over  and  over 
again/ 

Mrs.  Kerne's  smile  was  wonderful  to  see, 
it  was  so  superior,  so  pitiful,  so  full  of  never- 
to-be-explained  meaning. 

'  Him  have  ideas  !  No  doubt.  But  if  my 
niece  isn't  very  sharp,  she's  not  quite  a  fool  ! 
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An'  as  for  him  bein'  asked  to  dine  at  the 
Rectory  on  such  an  occasion  as  that — well,  it 
wasn't  very  likely.' 

Such  was  the  terrible  drift  of  the  gossip 
that  was  circulating  almost  everywhere.  It 
was  well  for  Thorhilda  that  she  did  not  even 
dream  of  it. 

She  had  made  her  choice  ;  she  would  abide 
by  it — so  she  was  determining  while  everyone 
about  her  was  congratulating  her  on  the 
happiness  of  her  choice. 

For  some  days  she  avoided  any  moment  of 
calm  reflection,  and  this  of  set  purpose. 
Miss  Douglas  was  asked  to  come  and  stay  at 
the  Rectory,  to  occupy  the  room  next  to 
Thorhilda's  ;  and  each  nio-ht  the  last,  worst 
moments  were  passed  in  conversation  that 
seldom  came  near  the  one  matter  predominant 
above  all  others  in  Thorhilda's  heart  and  soul. 
It  was  strange,  and  Gertrude  Douglas  knew 
it  to  be  strange,  that  she  was  hardy  permitted 
to  mention  the  name  of  Percival  Meredith. 

1  You  are  so  different  from  me,  dear,'  she 
said  one  night  as  she  sat  by  Thorhilda's  lire, 
her  long,  pretty  brown  hair  flowing  over  her 
pale    pink    flannel    dressing-gown,  her    dark, 
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bright  eyes  alight  with  interest,  with  curiosity. 
(  You  are  so  different  from  me !  If  I  loved 
anyone,  I  think  I  should  wish  always  to  be 
near  them,  or  at  any  rate  always  near  to  some 
one  who  would  talk  to  me  of  the  one  I  loved. 
And  you — you  seem  to  shrink  if  I  mention 
Mr.  Meredith's  name!  Why  is  it?  Do  you 
know  why?  Are  you  conscious  of  it  at  all 
yourself  !' 

Thorhilda  was  silent  for  a  moment — silent 
and  even  paler  than  usual. 

'  1  think  I  am  only  conscious  so  far,'  she 
said  at  last.  '  It  seems  now  such  a  terrible 
matter;  for  life  or  for  death.  There  is  no 
escape.' 

'  Escape  !  My  dear  child,  what  an  odd 
word  to  have  in  your  head  !  Escape  from 
Perci/al  Meredith  !  from  Ormston  Magna  ! 
from  nearly  three  thousand  a  year  !  My  dear, 
cautious-speaking  old  father  says  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  And  you  speak  of  escape !  My 
child,  are  you  insane?' 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  Thorhilda  said  slowly. 
'  I  am  not  sure  !  You  are  putting  words  to 
thoughts  that  have  been  in  my  mind  for 
some   time.       AVhat    is    sanity — pure,    clear, 
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human  sanity?  ...  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 
know  !' 

This  was  beyond  Miss  Douglas  ;  she 
laughed  a  low,  sweet,  empty  laugh,  drew 
Thorhilda  down  to  the  sofa  by  the  fire,  and 
held  her  younger  friend's  hand  affectionately 
in  her  own. 

'  Don't  tempt  Providence,  dear,'  she  said 
with  sufficient  solemnity.  '  I  am  not  an 
envious  person — if  I  were,  I  should  envy  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  you  have  everything  any  human 
being  could  wish  for.  You  have  a  good 
home — I  might  say  a  luxurious  one  ;  but  I 
know  that  that  would  pain  you;  you  have  the 
kindest  of  kind  friends;  and  now,  to  crown 
all,  the  Prince  comes  by.  He  throws  himself 
at  your  feet;  and  after  long  enough  probation, 
you  bid  him  rise  and  allow  him  to  kiss  the 
tips  of  your  fingers.  Having  clone  that,  you 
put  on  a  melancholy  air  as  if  the  sacrifice  were 
too  much  for  you.' 

All  this  was  far  too  near  the  truth  to  be 
quite  pleasant;  and  it  was  small  wonder  that 
Miss  Theyn  avoided  such  conversation  as 
much  as  was  possible.      Yet  she  could  not 
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avoid  the  growing  sense  of  being  bound,  irre- 
vocably bound. 

1 1  suppose  it  is  always  so,'  she  said  to  her- 
self one  night,  standing  alone  by  the  window 
of  her  own  room. 

It  was  a  clear,  calm,  moonlit  night.  The 
trees  in  the  garden  stood  still  and  gray,  the 
mystic  interweaving  of  the  leafless  branches 
showing  against  the  silver-toned  ether  beyond. 
It  was  a  night,  a  scene,  to  compel  the  soul 
to  be  truthful  to  itself,  however  painful 
such  truth  might  be;  and  Thorhilda  Theyn 
could  not  escape  from  that  compelling  in- 
fluence. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  so  with  all  thinking  women,' 
she  said.  '  To  have  given  one's  self  to  another 
must  be  to  know  one's  self  poorer  for  the  gift ! 
How  strange  it  is  to  be  called  upon  to  sur- 
render one's  very  identity.  It  is  certainly 
fitting  and  typical  that  one  should  lose  one's 
very  name.  And  to  be  congratulated,  felici- 
tated on  every  hand  as  if  it  were  the  greatest 
good  that  had  come  to  one — a  good  with  no 
drawback,  a  gain  with  no  loss !  Is  that  why 
the  whole  thing  is  smothered  in  finery  and 
the    tawdriest     of    outward    show  —  that    a 
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woman  may  not  think — that  she  may  be 
dazzled  by  the  millinery  of  the  whole  affair 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  may  not  have  time 
to  think  of  the  hereafter?  Is  this  what  mar- 
riage means?  Is  this  the  highest?  Is  this 
the  best?' 

This  time  of  storm  and  stress  lasted  for 
some  days  after  the  irrevocable  word  had  been 
given;  but  naturally  it  wore  itself  out.  It  is 
seldom  given  to  human  nature  to  remain  long 
upon  the  mountain  peak  of  any  emotion  what- 
ever. 

Preparations  for  the  marriage  were  being 
hurried  forward  ;  in  one  way  or  another, 
things  connected  with  the  approaching  change 
in  her  life  came  to  the  surface  every  hour. 
Did  she  need  a  new  gown,  or  pair  of  boots? 
She  was  reminded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  a  little  while — a  very  little — then  to 
choose  this  for  travelling,  that  for  receptions, 
and  so  forth.  She  was  never  allowed  to 
forget. 

Percival  Meredith  came  and  went.  He 
was  quiet,  happy,  never  visibly  triumphant, 
or  over-assured  to  any  offensive  degree.  He 
understood  too  well  for  that.     He  sat  on  the 
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sofa  in  the  Rectory  drawing -room,  rather 
silent,  well-bred,  distinguished-looking,  wait- 
ing upon  Thorhilda's  lightest  word,  letting 
no  wish  or  desire  of  hers  escape  him.  Yet 
he  was  never  obtrusive,  never  forward,  or 
exigeanf. 

Mrs.  Godfrey  marvelled  a  little  at  them 
both.  Were  these  lovers — these  two  reticent, 
self-contained  people,  who  spoke  of  the 
*  weather  and  the  crops,'  '  Shakespeare  and 
the  musical  glasses,'  with  such  perfect  equani- 
mity? The  Rector's  wife  was  even  a  little 
impatient  at  times.  Being  so  full  of  life,  and 
of  all  life's  minor  enthusiasms,  herself,  it  chafed 
her  to  watch  the  unmoved  bearing  of  two 
people  who  should  have  been — so  to  speak — 
electric  with  sympathy,  with  emotion;  who 
should  have  rarefied  the  very  atmosphere 
about  them  with  the  fervidness,  the  intensity 
of  their  affection. 

1  Well,'  she  said  one  day  to  Gertrude 
Douglas,  who  was  full  of  understanding  as  to 
this  perplexing  state  of  things.  '  Well,  I 
suppose  we  are  not  made  alike;  but  when  I 
remember  the  last  few  weeks  before  my  own 
marriage,  and  then  look  at  Thorda,  I  am  all 
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bewilderment.  Looking  back  upon  myself, 
upon  the  state  of  exaltation  I  was  in,  and 
then  turning  to  watch  her — her  perfect  self- 
control,  her  unbroken  quietness,  her  uneager 
manner,  her  unfervid  glance — I  cannot,  I 
cannot  but  dread  that  all  this  means  indiffer- 
ence. .  .  .  Why  should  she  be  so  hard  to 
move?  She  is  not  cold-hearted — anything 
but  that.  Indeed  I  have  always  felt  that 
somewhere  in  her  nature  there  must  be  a 
most  passionate  intensity  of  lovingness.  I 
had  hoped  to  see  it  come  to  the  surface  now  ; 
I  felt  sure  of  it.  Yet  day  by  day  I  wait 
and  watch,  and  the  day  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment.' 

'  Yet  she  isn't  reserved  with  one,'  ]\ii>> 
Douglas  said  musinglv. 

'  Reserved !  No,  not  exactly  that  ;  nor 
exactly  open.  The  reserve  is  somehow 
thrown  upon  one's  self.  I  do  not — I  do  not 
dare  to  speak  the  simple  truth  ;  I  do  not  dare 
to  question  her,  to  remonstrate  with  her. 
What  is  there  that  one  could  take  hold  of? 
She  receives  Percival  with  all  kindness,  all 
politeness !  If  she  would  but  once  be  a  little 
rude,  a  little  brusque,  one  would  dare  to  speak.' 
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'  But  that  she  will  never  be/  said  Gertrude 
Douglas,  who  fell  again  into  that  unusual 
mood  of  absent-mindedness  ;  and  was  not 
again  to  be  aroused  out  of  it  during  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon.  What  new  and  forcible 
idea  had  taken  possession  of  her,  who  should 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

1  SOMEWHERE    THERE    MUST    BE    LIGHT.' 

'  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost,  for  I  do  feel  it  gone.' 

Shakespeare. 

Outwardly  Barbara's  life  was  going  on  much 
as  it  had  always  done  ;  but  the  changes  of 
which  she  never  spoke  were  not  small,  not 
unimportant. 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  have  an  infant  to 
care  for  in  addition  to  the  four  children  she 
had  cared  and  toiled  for  before.  True,  the 
neighbours  were  good,  and  any  fishwife  on 
the  Forecliff  would  take  '  Bab's  Ildy  '  for  a 
few  hours  while  Barbara  went,  as  of  old,  to 
the  flither-beds,  or  sat  at  the  herring-house 
4  scaling  mussels,'  or  '  baiting  lines,'  or  mend- 
ing nets,  or  doing  any  of  the  hundred  and  one 
things  by  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
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the  fishermen  earn  a  little  money  to  help  in  the 
providing  of  the  household  needs.  There  was 
no  other  house  on  the  Forecliff  where  the 
burden  of  providing  for  a  family  fell  upon  a 
girl  not  yet  twenty. 

Bab  had  never  before  suffered  much  from 
the  narrowness  of  her  narrow  means.  She 
had  never  known  anything  else.  Economy  of 
the  closest  had  been  familiar  to  her  from  her 
very  childhood.  To  have  a  dinner — and  that 
a  scanty  one — of  animal  food  once  a  week,  on 
a  Sunday  usually,  was  all  that  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

And  Bab  had  had  no  lessons  in  cooking  ; 
she  had  never  seen  a  scientific  scale  of  diet ; 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  various  values  of 
various  foods.  That  albumen  should  not  be 
hardened;  that  osmazome  should  be  retained  ; 
that  '  body -warmers/  and  '  flesh- formers  ' 
should  be  given  in  about  equal  quantities 
— alas  !  all  this  was  unknown  to  Barbara 
Burdas  ;  yet  she  did  her  best,  obeying 
instinct,  which  goes  for  something,  and 
tradition,  which  is  worth  less,  but  yet 
is  binding  when  no  other  light  or  law  is 
known. 
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The  wonder  of  it  was  that  Bab  herself 
had  always  had  such  splendid  health ;  her 
complexion  was  bright  and  clear,  the  carmine 
tints  of  it  full  and  vivid  ;  her  deep  blue  eyes 
were  as  lustrous  and  as  beautiful  as  if  her 
diet  had  been  regulated  by  a  whole  college 
of  physicians.  And  it  was  the  same  with  the 
little  ones.  The  three  lads,  rude,  robust, 
seemed  likely  to  suffer  far  more  from  plethora 
than  from  inanition ;  and  if  little  Ailsie's  more 
delicate  frame  caused  greater  fear,  greater  per- 
plexity, this  was  not  shared  by  any  who  knew 
the  sacrifice  that  Bab  was  even  now  making. 

Over  and  over,  a  few  pence  at  a  time,  she 
had  saved  enough  to  buy  this  book  or  that, 
usually  one  lent  to  her  by  Damian  Aldenmede, 
but  which  in  her  natural  independence  she  had 
declined  to  keep. 

1 1  have  kept  so  many,'  she  said  one  even- 
ing. '  Why,  there's  over  twenty  on  the  shelf 
upstairs;  an'  your  shelves,  in  your  own  room, 
look  as  bare  as  can  be.  It  fairly  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  them.' 

'  It  need  not,'  Aldenmede  replied  quite  care- 
lessly. '  I  have  some  other  shelves  at  home, 
not  badly  filled.' 
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Asfain  Bab  had  looked  into  his  face  with 
that  questioning  look  he  knew  so  well,  and 
which  amused  him  so  deeply.  Some  time  he 
would  satisfy  her  questions  by  an  answer  he 
liked  to  think  of.  Meanwhile  he  found  a 
rather  cruel  amusement  in  raising  her  wonder, 
her  interest,  and  then  watching  how  she  for- 
bore to  ask  a  single  question  in  words  that 
could  betray  curiosity.  Already  he  was  proud 
of  Bab. 

But  yet  how  little,  how  very  little,  he  knew 
of  her  real  life !  He  had  acquaintance  enough 
with  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  cottage 
on  the  ForeclifF  not  to  intrude  when  the  mid- 
day meal  was  on  the  table.  How  he  might 
have  shivered  to  see  six  people  enjoying  a 
dish  made  of  the  boiled  udder  of  a  cow  ;  of  a 
gaunt  and  spare  salted  cod's  head ;  and  yet 
the  dishes  were,  in  their  way,  nourishing ; 
witness  the  boys,  whose  hardy,  rosy  cheeks 
might  have  made  many  a  richer  mother  en- 
vious !  And  almost  each  evening  came  a 
supper  that  might  be  more  nourishing  still. 
Bab  seldom  failed  to  prepare  a  big  kettle  of 
rice  boiled  in  the  quart  of  skim  milk  which 
she  could  purchase  for  three-ha'pence;  or  to 
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fill  the  big  frying-pan  with  potatoes  and 
onions,  and  a  scrap  of  good  salted  fish  if  she 
could  get  it.  It  is  certain  that  there  were 
children  on  the  ForeclifF  worse  fed  than  those 
brought  up  by  poor,  ignorant  Bab  Burdas. 

But  it  was  for  little  Ailsie,  and  Nan's  baby, 
that  time  after  time  her  hoard  of  money,  one 
shilling  or  two,  had  to  be  taken  to  buy  better 
food — now  a  tin  of  costly- seeming  farinaceous 
food  for  little  Ilcly  (named  Thorhilda  in  the 
register  of  the  parish  church  at  Yarburgh, 
but  never  again  till  a  recent  event  in  her  girl- 
life  demanded  it).  And  now  the  shilling  or 
the  sixpence  was  taken  to  buy  a  real  mutton- 
chop;  or  a  few  ounces  of  real  port  wine  for 
her  little  sister  who  was  always  so  quiet,  so 
pale,  yet  so  bright,  so  good,  so  full  of  small 
childish  sympathies. 

It  was  only  by  watching,  by  slowly  and 
silently  watching,  that  David  Andoe  came  to 
discern  what  it  really  meant  to  Bab  to  have 
the  charge  of  his  sister's  child  ;  and  his  in- 
stinct  led  him  to  perceive  that  no  offer  of  help 
on  his  part  would  be  welcome.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  called  to  see  Nan's  baby ;  he  had  bent 
over  the  cradle  where  the  little  one  lay  sleep- 
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ing ;  not  only  in  quietness  and  cleanliness, 
but  with  some  attempt  at  daintiness  all  about 
her.  Barbara  told  him  that  Miss  Theyn  had 
sent  the  swing-cot,  with  all  its  pretty  chintz 
draperies,  its  loops  and  bows  of  rose-red 
ribbon.  A  small  white  counterpane  covered 
the  warm  blanket.  The  little  Ildy  lay  smiling 
upon  the  soft  pillow ;  happy,  comfortable  as 
the  veriest  princess  of  a  baby  might  have  been. 
Bab's  pride  was  touching  to  see. 

David  smiled  and  sighed  both  in  a  breath 
as  he  watched  the  child.  How  did  Barbara 
manage  to  do  all  her  own  work,  and  yet  make 
possible  such  home-life  as  this  ?  The  Sagged 
House  was  but  very  little  better  furnished  than 
his  own  home ;  yet,  ah,  the  difference  ! 

Here  the  brick  floor  was  clean  and  whole- 
some— at  home  it  was  so  foul  that  no  one 
might  say  whether  it  was  brick  or  stone. 
Here  the  old  oaken  dresser  with  its  blue 
plates,  its  suspended  cups  and  jugs,  was  a 
pleasant  thing  to  contemplate ;  at  home  hardly 
a  piece  of  crockery- ware  was  to  be  found  that 
was  not  dirty,  or  cracked,  or  actually  broken. 
And  then  under  the  dresser  Barbara  had 
ranged  her  copper  tea-kettle,  her  bright  brass 
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pans,  her  brass  candlesticks — heirlooms  these 
for  the  most  part,  and  seldom  to  be  used  in 
the  common  daily  life.  That  Bab  was  a  little 
proud  of  them  was  known  all  over  the  Fore- 
cliff,  and  helped  in  some  vague  way  to  add  to 
the  impression  that  she  was  not  quite  as  the 
other  fisher-folk  were.  David  Andoe  saw  it  all 
again,  and  again  it  saddened  him  to  a  degree 
of  sadness  lower  than  before.  The  contrast 
was  too  pointed. 

There  was  no  pile  of  ill -smelling  nets  or 
lines  cumbering  the  floor  here ;  no  dishes  of 
potato-peeling  standing  about  the  floor  for 
elderly  and  ragged -looking  fowls  to  come  in 
and  peck  at  at  their  pleasure.  Even  old 
Ephraim's  sou'wester  hung  in  the  tiny  pas- 
sage, and  his  sea-boots  stood  within  the  door 
of  the  coal-shed  outside.  Barbara  was  as 
sensitive  to  strong  odours  as  any  lady  of  her 
land. 

David  did  not  enter  into  any  details  as  he 
sat  there.  All  that  he  knew,  or  rather  felt, 
Avas  that  he  sat  by  a  home  fireside  where  there 
was  warmth,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  the 
certain  security  that  comes  of  the  presence  of 
but   one   human    bein<c    whose    character    is 
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strongs  and  stable,  and  pure.  This  was  rest ; 
this  was  soothing !  Had  hope  been  there,  it 
had  been  happiness  of  the  finest. 

He  could  not  help  speaking  out  of  his  full 
heart.  His  training  had  not  been  such  as  to 
lead  him  on  to  the  finer  and  more  perfect 
restraints. 

'  It's  like  bein'  in  heaven,  Barberie,  this  is  I' 
the  poor  fellow  said,  in  somewhat  pathetic 
tones,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  blazing  fire. 
Old  Ephraim  was  nodding  in  his  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire ;  the  children  were  all  in 
bed  and  asleep.  A  lamp  burnt  clearly  and 
brightly  on  the  table ;  Barbara  sat  by  the 
little  cot,  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  the  needles 
plying  fast,  yet  not  claiming  all  her  attention. 
Every  moment  or  two  she  glanced  at  the  little 
Ildv.  touching:  the  cradle  to  a  light  rocking 
movement  if  the  baby  seemed  restless,  leaving 
it  alone  if  she  slept  in  peace.  Bab  had  had 
no  training  in  such  matters,  but  her  instinct 
being  kindly — nay,  loving — reason  served  her 
for  the  rest. 

1  It  is  like  heaven/  David  said  in  a  low, 
touching  voice.  Barbara  quite  understood ; 
and  almost   trembled   in    her  understanding. 
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But  for  awhile,  suspending  her  knitting-needles, 
she  tried  to  think  calmly. 

1  I  don't  know  about   this  bein'  much  like 
heaven,'   she   said  at  last.     i  But,  eh,  it  does 
seem   to  me  that  people  needn't  make  their 
lives  so  much  like — like  the  other  place,  as 
they  so  often  do  !     It  is  a  mystery.' 
'  Ay,  so  it  is — but  they  do  do  that.' 
i  It's  the  want  of  understanding,'  Barbara 
replied,    looking    into   the   fire    thoughtfully. 
'  It's    nothing    but    that — they    don't    under- 
stand.    And  how  should  they  ?     There's  been 
none  to  teach  them — none  that  could  see  the 
sort   of  teaching    that    poor    people    wanted. 
They  looked  clown  from  above,  and  compre- 
hended nothing  that  they  saw.     They  didn't 
know  why  poor  folk's  houses  was  dirty,  nor 
why  their  bit  of  food  was  badly  cooked  ;  "  re- 
pulsive" they  would  call  it,   an    so  it  is  to 
them.     But  they  couldn't  trace  all  this  to  its 
beginning — how  should  they?    All  they  could 
do  was  to  blame,  and  blame,  and  never  see  to 
the  root  of  things.   .   .   .   But,  eh,  me!     I've 
hope  enough  !     I    see    signs    on    every   side. 
Why,   the  very  books    one    reads   gives    one 
hope  'at  they're  beginning  to  see — them  that 
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ban  help.     Oh,  yes,  believe  me,  David,  there's 
hope  on  every  side  !' 

1  Hope  for  some,  maybe,  not  for  me/  the 
poor  fellow  replied,  with  sadness  in  his  tone. 
4  Hope  for  some.  May  God  grant  as  you'll  be 
one  o'  them!' 

Then  he  rose  to  go,  standing  for  another 
moment  or  two  by  the  cheery  fire,  lingering 
another  by  the  dainty  little  cot  where  the 
baby  lay  smiling  on  its  soft  white  pillow. 
It  was  hard  to  go,  and  Barbara,  with  com- 
passionate soul  and  warm  heart,  fully  un- 
derstood, far  too  fully  for  her  own  peace  of 
mind. 

1  Don't  be  downcast,  David,'  she  said,  speak- 
ing kindly,  sadly.  '  There's  many  a  one  that 
has  more  reason  to  be  downcast  than  you  have.' 

Was  she  meaning  herself  ?  Was  that  pos- 
sible, considering  all  that  had  happened  oi 
late  ?  David  did  not  know,  he  felt  bewildered, 
and  by-and-by  he  went  away,  leaving  Barbara 
Burdas  far  more  unsettled,  more  saddened, 
more  perplexed  than  he  himself  was.  After 
a  difficult  quarter  of  an  hour  Barbara  was 
glad  to  hear  the  familiar  click  of  the  latch 
that    betokened   the    coming   of    old    Hagar 
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Furniss.  It  was  not  only  that  she  needed 
distraction,  some  impelling-  instinct  within  her 
required  more  than  that. 

'  Come  in,  Hagar,  come  to  the  fire/  Bab 
said  warmly.  '  It's  cold  anuff  outside  ;  but, 
thank  God,  we're  able  to  keep  a  fire  going.' 

The  old  woman  began  to  shed  quiet,  feeble, 
ineffectual  tears,  the  tears  of  age,  that  have  in 
them  no  passion,  no  vehemence,  nothing  to 
touch  any  heart  not  the  most  sensitive. 

'  It's  well  for  you,  honey,'  she  said,  sobbing 
gently,  speaking  gently.  '  It's  well  for  you 
'at  hes  a  bit  o'  coal  at  the  hoose  end,  an'  a  bite 
bread  i'  the  cupboard  !  'Tisn't  iverybody  can 
saay  as  much.' 

'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  'at  you  re 
wan  tin',  Hagar  ?'  Bab  asked,  surprised  out  of 
her  own  troubles.  But  she  did  not  express 
her  true  feeling  in  words.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  there  was  a  comfortable  meal  spread 
on  the  table  :  tea,  and  toasted  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  boiled  egg.  Poor  old  Hagar  began  to 
eat  at  once,  in  that  painful,  eager,  tremulous 
fashion  that  betrays  long  hunger,  long  faint  - 
ness,  and  need.  Bab,  her  own  troubles  re- 
gaining their  dominance,  only  waited  to  see 
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the  old  woman  fairly  comfortable,  fairly  satis- 
fied ;  then,  obeying  an  instinct  that  was  strong 
within  her,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  took  out  her 
shawl  from  the  oaken  press  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  and  prepared  to  go  out  of  doors. 

'  You  won't  mind,  Hagar — you  won't  mind 
my  going  out  for  a  while.  I've  not  been  out 
since  the  early  morning,  and  I'm  keenly  set 
upon  walkin'  over  the  fields  for  a  bit.  Can 
you  stay  ?' 

'  Can  Ah  staay,  honey?  .  .  .  Why  if  Ah 
mun  tell  the  truth  Ah  were  wantin'  to  ask  ya 
if  Ah  mud  sleep  here,  on  the  mat  by  the  fire? 
Ah've  seen  neither  bite  nor  sup  to-daay,  nor  a 
bit  o'  coal — noa  niver  the  lowe  of  a  coal  fire 
till  Ah  come  in  here  to  neet,  an'  Ah'd  niver 
ha'  done  that  but  Ah  were  fairly  starvin' !  .  .  . 
Let  ma  staay  Bab,  honey — let  ma  sleep  here 
on  the  mat !  Ah'll  do  owt  Ah  can  for  ya  i' 
the  mornin'.  Ah'd  be  right  glad  to  do  a  bit 
o'  washin' — an'  ya  mun  hev  a  lot  o'  that  wiv  a 
young  bairn  to  do  for !' 

Bab's  only  reply  was  to  bring  a  spare  rug 
and  a  pillow  from  her  own  bed,  and  to  make 
the  old  woman  quite  cozy  on  the  '  settle '  by 
the  fire. 

vol.  it.  33 
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1  Now  lie  there  till  I  come  back,'  she  said. 
'  An'  if  ya  hear  any  of  the  little  ones  stirring, 
go  an'  see  what  they  want.  There's  Ildy's 
milk  by  the  fire,  an'  none  o'  them  else  wants 
nothing  till  the  morning.  Gran'father  '11  go  to 
bed  at  eight  o'clock.     Don't  wake  him  before !' 

So  Bab  went  out  into  the  cool  dark 
December  night.  There  was  no  moon — the 
tiny  silver  crescent  had  gone  down  behind 
the  hills  long  before  ;  but  the  stars  shone  at 
their  best  and  brightest,  and  the  world  seemed 
quieter,  holier  for  their  far-off  shining  ;  and 
the  sea  seemed  subdued  to  a  gentler  move- 
ment ;  the  land  was  wrapt  as  in  a  peaceful 
dream.  Everywhere  there  was  peace,  save  in 
Barbara's  own  soul. 

She  had  seemed  to  herself  to  be  quiet 
enough  till  David  Andoe,  with  all  his  sub- 
dued and  unsubdued  emotion,  had  awakened 
the  echoes  of  that  love  which  she  had  hoped 
was  dying — yet,  oh !  so  hardly,  so  very  hardly 
in  her  own  heart.  Now  she  was  all  unstrung 
again.  The  battle  had  to  be  fought  once 
more.  Once  morel  How  many  times  more  ? 
Was  her  life  to  be  spent  in  this  need  of 
love  ? 
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All !  how  many  lives  are  sj^ent  —  spent 
exactly  thus  —  in  needing  love,  in  craving 
for  it,  in  trying  everywhere  to  search  it  out  ? 
And  one  shall  find  it,  and  presently  lose  it 
again  ;  and  another  shall  find  it,  and  know 
no  good,  no  beauty  in  it.  How  few  have 
life  and  love,  continuance  of  love — love  re- 
maining always  for  blessing  and  upraising ! 

Was  Barbara  Burdas  going  to  pass  her  life 
thus — in  hoping,  in  finding  the  end  of  hope  ? 
She  thought  of  it  in  a  vague  passing  way  as 
she  flew  onward  through  the  lanes  beyond 
the  Bight.  There  was  a  flagged  pathway 
through  the  fields,  a  descent  into  a  fir  copse, 
a  hill  to  be  climbed  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
that  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  long  three 
miles  from  the  ForeclifF,  Barbara  was  very 
well  aware :  yet  she  did  not  stop  to  think  of 
the  distance;  she  was  thinking  of  nothing 
save  a  dream  that  was  growing  gradually  in 
her  own  brain — a  vision  of  Yarburgh  Rectory, 
with  the  windows  all  alight  with  splendid 
lamps  and  glowing  fires.  So  Thomasin 
Furniss  had  described  it  to  her  once,  when 
some  halibut  had  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
Rectory  even  while  the  guests  were  assembled 

33—2 
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to  eat  it.  Bab  had  never  forgotten  the  descrip- 
tion of  all  that  Thomasin  had  seen  that  even- 
ing. 

This  was  no  dinner-party,  not  so  far  as 
Barbara  knew ;  and  certainly  she  did  not 
care.  She  had  no  desire,  no  dream,  except  that 
but  for  a  moment  she  might  be  near  to  Miss 
Theyn.  That  was  the  one  cry  that  she  would 
allow  her  heart  to  make.  All  the  rest  could 
be  stifled,  it  must  be  stifled ;  but  this  might 
be  allowed,  surely  this !  And  it  would  not 
happen  often,  perhaps  never  again ;  but  surely 
it  might  be  permitted  to  her  for  once,  just 
for  once,  to  walk  outside  the  house  where 
Miss  Theyn  lived  —  perhaps  even  in  the 
garden,  if  the  gates  were  not  shut!  And 
she  might  see  the  window  of  Miss  Theyn' s 
room ;  perhaps  even  know,  from  the  shadow 
on  the  blind,  that  she  was  dressing  for  dinner. 
Bab  had  learnt  much  of  late. 

And  all  this  detail  of  vision  notwithstand- 
ing, there  was  nothing  small  at  the  root  of 
Barbara's  ideals.  The  one  motive  was  the 
drawing  to  be  for  a  little  while  near  to  one 
she  loved. 

Forgive  her,  if  even  in  this  mere  drawing 
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there  was  yet  a  taint  of  materialism.  It  is 
only  the  very  finest  natures  of  all  who  can 
live  in  love,  knowing  that  this  love  is  grow- 
ing, strengthening,  though  actual  nearness 
be  not  attained  for  weeks,  or  months,  nay, 
even  for  years.  The  test  of  time  is  not  only  the 
strongest,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  test  of  all. 

This  Barbara  had  yet  to  learn  in  all  its 
truth,  all  its  fulness.  She  only  knew  to-night 
that  she  was  moved  to  pass  over  miles  of 
lane  and  field  as  if  she  were  but  passing  over 
a  few  yards.  Her  imagination  saw  only  the 
quaint  gray  old  house  upon  the  hill-top  at 
Market  Yarburgh. 

She  stood  upon  the  lawn  at  last.  She  had 
found  no  bolts  or  bars  to  prevent  her,  and 
she  had  made  her  way  up  the  wide  avenue 
as  one  not  dreaming  of  any  right  or  title  to 
be  there.  Instantly  she  found  her  way  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  not  knowing  it  to  be 
the  front.  There  was  only  a  light  here  and 
there  in  the  upper  windows,  but  on  the  lower 
story  there  was  what  seemed  to  Barbara  a 
very  illumination  from  three  of  the  windows, 
each  of  which  reached  to  the  ground,  and, 
being  uncurtained,  disclosed  the  room  within. 
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Bab  stood  staring  awhile,  not  dazzled  so 
much  by  the  light,  not  by  the  strange 
wonderful  beauty,  as  by  the  silence,  the 
emptiness  of  it  all.  She  had  not  meant  to 
be  curious,  still  less  to  be  a  spy  upon  aught 
to  be  seen  of  the  Rectory  from  without ;  yet 
she  stood  as  if  sj^ell-bound  wdien  once  she 
had  discerned  that  in  all  this  wide  magnifi- 
cence of  light,  of  colour,  of  beauty,  there 
was  no  human  soul  to  enjoy.  For  a  time 
Barbara  was  bewildered. 

At  last,  as  she  stood  there  she  saw  a  door 
open,  far  away  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
then  two  ladies  entered  slowly,  gracefully, 
richly  dressed.  They  came  in  together,  arm- 
in-arm  ;  the  elder  lady  was  bending  down 
toward  the  younger  one,  and  as  they  reached 
the  glow  of  the  fire  the  younger  one  lifted 
her  face  for  a  kiss — a  warm,  lovingly-given 
kiss.  Then  Bab  did  not  know  any  more  for 
awhile ;  but  under  the  evergreen  oak  opposite 
to  the  drawing-room  window  there  was  a 
sound  of  sobbing,  much  subdued,  yet  painful 
enough  had  any  been  there  to  listen.  Barbara 
was  but  too  sure  that  no  listener  was  there. 
All  her  grief  lay  in  her  loneliness. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

'  IF   MUSIC    BE   THE   FOOD    OF   LOVE,    PLAY  ON.' 

1  Trust  me,  no  mere  skill  of  subtle  power, 
No  mere  practice  of  a  dext'rous  hand, 
Will  suffice  without  a  hidden  spirit, 
That  we  may  or  may  not  understand.' 

A.  A.  Procter. 

Barbara's  tears  had  been  staved  some  time, 
yet  she  knelt  there  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tree,  quiet,  wondering  at  herself,  yet  thinking 
mainly  of  others.  It  was  a  still,  clear  night; 
the  stars  shone  and  glittered,  the  outlines  of 
the  trees  and  of  the  house  were  distinct 
against  the  deep  indigo  of  the  sky.  For  a 
time  hardly  a  sound  broke  the  silence,  save 
the  hooting  of  a  melancholy  owl  in  a  tree  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Presently  even 
this  ceased,  leaving  a  perfect  stillness  upon 
the  land  everywhere.  Not  a  twig  was  stirred, 
not   a   blade   of  grass   quivered,  not  a   bird 
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moved  in  its  nest  with  any  audible  movement. 
It  was  a  moment  when  silence  itself  is  a 
strong  impression. 

Then  all  at  once  that  beautiful  silence 
was  broken,  but  broken  by  a  sound  so  thrill- 
ing, so  sweet,  and  to  Barbara  so  strange, 
chat  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood  with 
clasped  hands  and  uplifted  face,  as  one  en- 
tranced might  have  done.  What  could  it  be, 
this  beautiful,  this  ineffably  beautiful  music  ? 

It  may  seem  strange  in  these  days  that 
Barbara  should  never  have  heard  the  tones 
of  a  piano  ;  but  so  it  was.  And  now  that 
this  first  experience  should  come  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unusual  was  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  impression  on  her  mind  for  ever.  She 
remained  standing  there  for  some  time  ;  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  was 
open  ;  the  light  from  the  room  was  stream- 
ing out  over  the  terrace,  over  the  shrubs, 
over  the  leafless  trees.  And  somehow  the 
music  seemed  part  of  the  light,  part  of  all 
the  beauty  within  and  without.  Bab  had 
no  idea  of  what  the  music  might  be.  It 
seemed  like  a  prayer,  like  pleading,  and  con- 
fessing, and  beseeching.     And  now  there  was 
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agitation  in.  the  cry,  an  excitement  that 
seemed  to  stir  the  very  air.  It  was  as  if  she 
were  watching  a  shipwreck,  listening  to  the 
cry  of  drowning  women,  of  children  left  to 
perish.  Half- unconsciously  she  drew  nearer 
to  the  window  ;  she  could  see  Miss  Theyn 
sitting  by  the  piano,  her  white  hands  moving 
up  and  down,  now  slowly  and  gracefully, 
now  in  a  quick,  impassioned  way.  Only  her 
profile  was  visible  from  where  Barbara  stood, 
and  Bab  could  see  that  she  looked  pale  and 
sad — sad  as  the  music  she  was  making,  which 
now  by  degrees  was  growing  sadder  than 
ever,  more  plaintive,  more  deeply  charged 
with  pain  and  regret,  with  loss  and  trembling 
and  fear.  Bab  hardly  knew  that  the  tears 
were  running  down  her  own  face — tears  of 
sympathy,  of  longing ;  and  when  at  last  a 
sob  broke  from  her,  a  passionate,  overwhelm- 
ing sob  that  was  half  a  cry,  she  was  startled 
at  least  as  much  as  Miss  Theyn  was,  whose 
fingers  stopped  suddenly  upon  the  keys  in 
the  middle  of  a  soft,  sad  passage  in  a  Nocturne 
by  Chopin.  Bab  saw  that  she  had  heard,  she 
saw  the  uplifted,  surprised  face  ;  yet  she  could 
not  move ;  she  had  no  wish  to  move. 
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I  Go  on  playing,  Thorda  dear,'  said  a  sleepy 
voice  from  among  the  sofa  cushions  behind 
the  screen. 

I I  will  begin  again  presently,  Aunt  Mili- 
cent,'  Thorhilda  replied  calmly  as  she  came 
near  to  the  window. 

She  was  not  altogether  unalarmed,  yet  she 
would  not  betray  her  alarm  yet  awhile.  Open- 
ing the  window  a  little  wider  she  looked  out, 
and  saw  the  dark  figure  upon  the  terrace, 
quite  close. 

'  Is  it  anyone  I  know  ?'  she  asked  in  a 
tone  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  aunt. 

And  instantly  the  answer  came  : 

'  Yes,  Miss  Theyn,  it's  me,  Barbara  Burdas. 
Will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  never  meant  to 
disturb  you.' 

Thorhilda,  discerning  the  sound  of  tears  in 
Barbara's  voice,  would  not  ask  her  to  enter 
the  drawing-room. 

i  Wait  there  awhile,  will  you  ?  I  want 
to  see  you,'  she  replied. 

Then  she  turned  and  said  a  few  words  to 
her  aunt,  who  was  too  sleepy  to  take  a  very 
lively  interest  in  her  niece's  movements  at 
that  moment. 
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A  few  seconds  later  Thorhilda  was  by 
Barbara's  side,  holding  her  hand,  entreating 
her  to  come  into  the  house,  to  her  own  room; 
but  Barbara  was  not  easily  persuaded  to 
this.  At  last,  however,  fearing  that  Miss 
Theyn  might  take  cold  there  on  the  terrace, 
she  yielded.  It  was  a  somewhat  memorable 
moment.  For  the  first  time  Miss  Theyn  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling — was  it  gratitude  for 
devotion  ?  was  it  affection  ?  was  it  sympathy  ? 
She  hardly  knew  herself;  but  the  sense  of 
being  drawn  to  Barbara  was  certainly  there, 
and  the  simple,  truthful  way  in  which  she 
said,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Barbara,'  as 
she  took  the  girl's  hand  again,  and  led  her 
to  her  own  easy-chair  by  the  fireside,  was 
sufficient  to  make  poor  Bab's  heart  rise  and 
swell  for  very  gladness.  No  words  could  have 
told  it  all. 

'  I  never  thought  of  this — not  for  a  moment,' 
Bab  said,  in  English  almost  as  pure  as  Miss 
Theyn's  own. 

The  very  accent  was  changed,  softened, 
purified  ;  now  and  then  some  inflection  stirred 
Thorhilda  strangely,  as  if  it  were  a  disturbing 
memory.     At  last  she  detected  the  cause  of 
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this  ;  it  was  the  echo  of  Damian  Aldenmede's 
way  of  speaking  that  she  heard,  and  the  detec- 
tion caused  the  hot  colour  to  flow  over  her  face 
and  neck  in  a  way  that  was  perplexing  to  Bar- 
bara. Had  she  said  aught  that  had  been  taken 
amiss  ? 

It  was  a  curious  hour.  Barbara  felt  the 
warmth,  the  softness,  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  room  almost  as  she  had  felt  the  music. 
Did  people  live  thus  always?  Was  this  no 
rare  occasion?  Was  the  house  always  thus 
— filled  with  light,  and  warmth,  and  loveli- 
ness everywhere  ?  The  walls  of  even  the 
landings  and  staircases  seemed  almost  crowded 
with  pictures;  bookcases  filled  with  books 
seemed  to  occupy  every  recess.  Lamps  hung 
from  the  ceiling;  white  muslin  and  lace  looped 
back  with  rose-pink  ribbons  floated  about 
the  windows  of  Miss  Theyn's  room;  the  toilet- 
table,  with  all  its  belongings,  seemed  a  very 
miracle  of  artistic  arrangement.  Was  it  kept 
so  always?  That  was  the  mystery.  A  thing 
might  be  done  for  once,  but  to  keep  up  all 
this  refinement  of  surrounding  seemed  almost 
impossible.  Yet  Bab  did  not  consciously 
dwell    upon    these    ideas — they    came    later. 
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Now  she  was  troubled,  and  glad,  and  half- 
ashamed,  and  half-enchanted.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  Miss  Theyn  was  *  glad  to  see 
her  ?' 

'  I  never  thought  of  this,'  she  repeated, 
sitting  in  Thorhilda's  little  chair,  her  rich 
red-gold  hair  gleaming  in  the  light  of  lamp 
and  fire,  her  deep  sad  blue  eyes  shining  with 
a  new  and  happy  light. 

Miss  Theyn,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  watch- 
ing her  wonderful  beauty — really  wonderful 
now  in  the  new  softness,  the  new  gentleness, 
the  new  refinement  that  had  come  upon  it 
— watching  her  thus,  she  could  not  but  be 
amazed  ;  and  to  listen  to  the  words  that 
fell  from  the  fisher-girl's  lips  was  more 
amazing  still.  '  Could  love,  mere  love,  Jdo 
so  much?' 

1  Tell  me  what  you  did  intend  V  Miss 
Theyn  said  gently.  '  I  hope  you  intended 
to  come  and  see  me.  Long  ago  I  asked 
you.' 

'  So  you  did  ;  but  I  never  meant  to  come — 
not  then.  No — nor  not  now  in  this  way.  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  I  was  tired, 
tired  and  lonely,  and  old   Hagar  came  in  so 
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that  I  could  leave  the  little  ones,  and  all  at 
once  I  felt  as  if  I  must  come  here — as  if 
J  must  but  just  look  at  your  house — the 
home  you  lived  in  always,  but  just  outside  of 
it !  I  had  no  thought  of  the  distance — none. 
I  wanted  to  come,  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  go  back.  But  when  I  heard  the 
music  I  couldn't  go — no,  I  could  not.  .  .  .  Do 
you  know,  I've  never  heard  music  like  that 
before — no,  nor  never  dreamed  of  none  like  it. 
Is  it  a  piano?' 

c  Yes.  .  .  .  You  have  never  heard  one?' 

'  No.  .  .  .  There's  none  on  the  ForeclifF. 
And  I've  never  been  much  in  the  way  of 
goin'  to  the  town.  .  .  .  I've  heard  the  band, 
though — them  that  has  two  fiddles  and  the 
harp  at  Danesborough.  That  is  beautiful- — 
but  not — not  like  this.  .  .  .  How  did  you  ever 
learn  to  play  so  splendid  V 

'  I  do  not  play  well — not  very  well.  I  have 
a  friend — Miss  Douglas — who  can  play  much 
better.' 

'  Oh;  is  that  so  %  Because  I  heard  him  say 
— Mr.  Aldenmede,  I  mean — I  heard  him  say 
one  day  to  the  Canon — it  was  when  he  was 
paintin'  on  the  Scaur — I  heard  him  say  as  he'd 
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never  heard  no  playin'  like  yours — no,  none 
to  come  near  it  for — for  expression — that  was 
what  he  said.  I  remember,  because  I  won- 
dered so  much  what  he  meant.  And  the 
Canon  looked  pleased,  and  said  he  thought  so 
too/ 

Thorhilda  knew  only  too  well  that  the 
crimson  glow  on  her  face  was  going  on 
deepening  and  deepening,  that  the  agitation 
of  her  heart  and  mind  was  visible  on  every 
feature  of  her  face,  in  every  muscle  of  her 
figure. 

1  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Aldenmede  lately  ?'  she 
said,  trying  with  all  her  effort  to  seem  calm  and 
self-possessed. 

1  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  last  night,  and  on  Monday 
night.  I  see  him  four  nights  of  every  week. 
Isn't  that  kind  of  him,  and  good  \  And,  oh ! 
how  could  I  ever  tell  you  of  all  he  does  and 
says  by  way  of  teaching  me,  and  helping  me  ? 
You  couldn't  think  of  the  way  he  has  of 
reminding  me  when  I  don't  sound  the  h's, 
But  that's  nothing,  he  says,  to  dropping  the 
g's  ;  that  hurts  his  ear  ever  so  much  worse, 
and  I'd  never  known  that  there  was  any 
g's,    not    to    notice    them    in    speaking.     But 
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every  now  and  then  I  forget.  Yet  all  these 
are  little  things,  not  to  be  named  by  the  side 
of  the  greater  ones.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  be 
grateful  enough  to  one  that's  done  so  much  for 
me? 

There  was  a  moment's  silence — a  painful 
silence  on  the  one  side.  At  last  Miss  Theyn 
spoke,  evidently  with  effort. 

'  You  speak  of  what  Mr.  Aldenmede  has 
done.  Does  that  mean  that  his  kindness  to 
you  is  at  an  end  %  ...  Is  he  leaving  Ulvstan 
Bight  V 

1  Not  just  yet — at  least,  I  hope  not.  But 
he  has  seemed  very  uncertain  of  late,  as 
if  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
.  .  .  And  in  other  ways  —  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  noticed  it — in  other  ways 
he  seems  changed.  Don't  you  think  so,  Miss 
Theyn  ?' 

Thorhilda  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  smooth- 
ing out  the  hem  of  her  cambric  handkerchief, 
seeming  now  as  cold  and  calm  as  before  she 
had  seemed  agitated. 

'  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Aldenmede,  not  for 
some  time  past,'  she  said  at  length,  speaking 
with  an  almost  exaggerate!  quietness. 
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She  could  not  say  more  to  Barbara  Burdas; 
she  could  not  say  to  her,  '  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  my  engagement.  Day  by  day  I  have 
expected  to  see  him,  to  have  to  listen  to 
his  congratulations,  but  day  by  clay  he  has 
spared  me ;  and  now,  now  I  know  what  such 
sparing  means  V 

Thorhilda  could  say  nothing  of  all  this,  nor 
did  she  quite  recognise  that  she  was  speaking 
to  one  whose  eyes  had  been  opened  by  sorrow, 
by  pain — the  pain  of  loving  and  losing.  Bar- 
bara was  as  silent,  as  thoughtful  as  Miss  Theyn 
•herself  for  awhile. 

'  I  thought  you  had  been  seeing  him  often,' 
she  said  at  last.  'Perhaps  it  was  that i I 
hoped  you  had.  I  think  that  must  have 
been  it ;  that  I  hoped  you'd  seen  him— seen 
how  much  he'd  changed  of  late.  I  never 
knew  no  one  turn  so  desperately  sad  all  of 
a  sudden.  It's  ever  so  long  now  since  he 
touched  his  picture  ;  he  seems  to  have  no- 
heart  for  paintin' — titer e  !  painting,  I  meant  to 
say.' 

'  Do  you  always  think  of  Mr.  Aldenmede 
when  you  speak?'  Miss  Theyn  asked,  with 
a  wan,  faint  smile  breaking  about  her  mouth. 

vol.  11.  34 
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1  Yes  .  .  .  how  can  I  help  it,  when  nearly 
every  word  has  been  caught  up  by  him  and  set 
right?  .  .  .  There's  a  few  words  yet  that's  fear- 
fully difficult.  I  think  I'll  never  know  how  to 
use  them  properly.' 

The  conversation  seemed  trifling  enough, 
but  within  the  heart  of  each  speaker  some 
painful  emotion  was  being  crushed  and  hidden. 
Thorhilda  knew  more  of  Barbara's  suffering 
than  Barbara  dreamed  of  hers  ;  and  now  Miss 
Theyn's  sympathy  was  more  open  to  detect  the 
depth  of  emotion  and  pain,  her  thought  more 
drawn  to  dwell  upon  it.  Already  she  was 
beginning  to  learn  the  lessons  that  sorrow 
alone  can  teach. 

There  had  been  another  long  pause,  during 
which  Miss  Theyn's  thought  had  travelled 
rapidly,  as  thought  always  does  travel  when 
it  is  charged  by  the  finer  emotions. 

'  And  now  tell  me  of  yourself,  Barbara,'  she 
said,  speaking  gently,  and  bending  forward  in 
the  soft  firelight  till  she  seemed  quite  close  to 
the  pale,  tired  girl  beside  her.  '  Tell  me 
of  yourself.  You  have  told  me  nothing,  and 
Hartas  has  told  me  nothing.  He  said  he 
had  nothing  to  tell — nothing  but  disappoint- 
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ment  and  pain.  .  .  .  Can  you  not  tell  me  how 
it  is?' 

Barbara  was  silent  for  awhile;  then  she 
lifted  her  wide  blue  eyes — eyes  full  of  an 
inexpressible  astonishment,  an  unspeakable 
sorrow.  Did  Miss  Theyn  yet  understand  no 
more  than  this  ? 

In  her  perturbation,  Barbara  rose  to  her 
feet,  feeling  as  if  she  must  be  away  from 
this  close  and  narrow  atmosphere  of  mis- 
understanding. She  could  not  go  over  all 
the  old  ground  again  now  with  Miss  Theyn. 
Miss  Theyn  should  not  have  required  it — so  it 
seemed. 

1  I  told  your  brother  how  it  was,'  she  said, 
with  dignity.  { He  understands,  if  anyone 
does.  I  am  beginning  to  think  no  one  can — 
that  no  one  ever  does  enter  into  a  life  not 
their  own;  no,  not  even  to  a  life  lived  closest 
to  theirs.  But  I  must  go  home  now,  it's  late 
enough.   .   .  .' 

'  Stay  a  moment,'  Miss  Theyn  interrupted, 
leaving  the  room  as  she  spoke. 

Presently  she  came  back  with  some  food 
on  a  small  tray,  which  she  carried  herself, 
and  she  insisted  that  Barbara  should  eat  of  it. 

34—2 
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Then,  to  Bab's  distress,  she  heard  the 
sound  of  carriage-wheels  ;  and  Miss  Theyn 
went  with  her  to  the  door  ;  and  the  Canon 
was  there;  and  he  was  glad — truly  glad  that 
his  niece  should  have  been  so  thoughtful. 

But  while  Barbara  was  being  driven  rapidly 
down  to  the  Forecliff,  Thorhilda  Theyn  was 
thinking  more  rapidly,  more  seriously  than 
she  had  ever  thought  in  her  life  before. 

'  Was  it  true,  all  that  Barbara  had  said,  or 
rather  intimated ;  could  it  be  really  true  that 
another — one  who  had  occupied  so  much  of 
her  thought — was  really  caring,  really  sorrow- 
ing for  Iter,  for  her  loss  !  Alas,  that  it  did 
not  seem  impossible  !  Alas,  that  she  should 
be  drawn  to  dwell  again  and  again  upon  the 
sweetness  of  another's  sorrow  ! 


CHAPTER   XLIY. 

'  SO  FAREWELL  THOU  WHOM  I  HAVE  KNOWN  TOO 

LATE.' 

'  If  thus  to  look  behind  is  all  in,  vain, 
And  all  in  vain  to  look  to  left  or.  right, 
Why  face  we  not  our  future  once  a"gain, 
Launching  with  hardier  hearts  across  the  main, 

Straining  dim  eyes  to  catch  the  invisible  sight, 
And  strong  to  bear  ourselves  in  patient  pain  ?' 

Christina  Rossetti. 

It  was  not  much  more  than  a  week  after 
Barbara's  visit  to  the  Rectory.  The  afternoon 
was  cold  and  gray  and  wintry.  The  Canon 
had  gone  to  the  Bight,  saying  that  he  had 
some  forty  sick  people  on  his  list,  and  would 
therefore  probably  not  return  till  late.  Mrs. 
Godfrey,  having  a  headache,  had  gone  to  lie 
down,  and  her  niece,  being  all  alone,  tried 
various  ways  of  passing  the  afternoon  en- 
durably.  She  found,  however,  that  she  was 
in  no  mood  for  practising,  none  for  writing 
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letters,    though    there   were    many    that    she 


o 


ought  to  have  written.  Within  the  past  three 
days  nearly  twenty  more  wedding  presents 
had  arrived — to  Mrs.  Godfrey's  distress  no 
fewer  than  eight  carriage-clocks  among  them. 
In  a  humorous  mood  the  Canon  had  wound 
them  all,  set  them  agoing,  placed  them  in  a 
row  on  the  top  of  a  cabinet  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  they  stood  chiming — one  sweeter 
and  more  silvery  in  tone  than  another  ;  yet 
Thorhilda  could  not  bear  to  hear  them,  nor 
did  the  idea  of  stopping  them  commend  itself 
to  her  taste.  She  remembered  that  one  of 
them  had  been  sent  by  Lady  Diana  Hacldingley 
— her  aunt's  friend  rather  than  her  own — and 
with  the  clock  had  come  a  long  and  kindly 
letter.  At  the  end  there  was  a  postscript, 
meant  mainly  for  Mrs.  Godfrey. 

Thorhilda  had  seated  herself  by  the  writing- 
table  in  the  drawing-room  ;  her  intentions 
were  of  the  best.  One  after  another  the  clocks 
had  chimed  the  hour  of  three.  There  was  time 
enough  to  write  a  dozen  letters  before  the  post 
went  out  at  five ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  top- 
most letter  was  Lady  Di  Haddingley's,  and  the 
postscript  arrested  all  Miss  Theyn's  attention. 
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f  I  hear  that  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours — 
Damian  Aldenmede — is  somewhere  in  your 
neighbourhood,'  Lady  Di  had  written.  '  A 
friend — you  will  remember  her — Lady  Sarah 
C banning,  declares  that  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  fishwife,  the  mother  of  four  or  five 
children.  The  Channings  have  been  staying 
for  nearly  a  week  at  Danesborough,  and  Sarah 
wrote  to  ask  me  for  your  address.  .  .  .  Do, 
if  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Aldenmede,  tell 
me  about  him.  He  was  a  man  I  always  had 
the  highest  admiration  for,  though  I  never  felt 
that  I  understood  him,  though,  perhaps,  that 
was  not  his  fault  altogether.  It  is  only  like 
that  can  understand  like,  and  there  is  no  like- 
ness between  him  and  me.  Perhaps  I  needn't 
point  that  out  if  you  have  mel  him.  What  a 
fancy  it  is  on  his  part  to  take  to  painting  in 
that  vigorous  way  !  But  then  he  never  did 
things  by  halves.  Sarah  says  the  intimacy 
between  him  and  the  fishwoman  began  by  his 
painting  her,  so  I  suppose  she  must  be  pretty. 
All  the  same,  I  hope  there's  no  truth  in  the 
rumour.  Sarah  was  always  a  terrible  gossip. 
Still  there  is  no  saying  what  a  man  like  that 
will  do  who  has  gone  through  such  seas  of 
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trouble.  And  I  can  easily  imagine,  now  that 
his  first  youth  has  passed,  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  may  be  caught  by  genuine 
sympathy,  whoever  may  offer  it  to  him.  All 
the  same,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have 
been  misinformed.' 

Mrs.  Godfrey  had  read  this  aloud  at  break- 
fast-time, when  the  letters  came  in.  Thorhilda 
had  listened  with  burning  cheeks,  not  daring 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  her  uncle's  face.  How 
much  he  saw,  how  far  he  understood,  who 
shall  say  ?  Perhaps  he  could  hardly  have  said 
all  himself.  It  may  be  that  his  thought  went 
the  deeper,  that  his  prayer  became  the  more 
earnest.  It  is  certain  that  the  trifling  episode 
did  not  pass  over  him  lightly. 

Xow  that  Thorhilda  was  alone,  that  she 
might  read  this  gossiping  postscript  in  silence, 
it  seemed  to  have  a  thousand  meanings  for  her, 
and  some  of  them  were  meanings  that  she  did 
not  dare  to  look  into — not  closely,  not  truly. 
She  could  not  answer  Lady  Di's  letter  now  ; 
and  presently  she  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  she  could  answer  no  other  letter.  Leaving 
the  room  in  a  very  tumult  of  perturbation,  she 
took  the  garden-hat  that  always  hung  in  the 
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hall  and  went  out  of  doors.  It  was  cooler 
there,  and  freer,  and  fresher.  She  seemed  able 
to  think  more  truly,  more  clearly,  out  there 
among  the  leafless  trees,  that  hung  sadly 
and  swayed  softly,  and  lent  an  intensity 
of  impressiveness  to  the  always  impressive 
scene. 

For  some  time  Miss  Theyn  walked  there, 
now  quiet  and  hopeful,  now  roused  and 
excited,  then  suddenly  depressed.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  the  peacefulness  that  had 
been  hers — not  so  long  ago.  For  some  time 
she  had  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  paths, 
passing  from  one  mood  to  another  ;  then 
at  last  the  biff  iron  ^ates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  avenue  swung  open  ;  she  could  hear 
the  sharp  metallic  click  of  them,  and  in- 
stinctively she  recoiled.  Percival  Meredith 
had  been  at  the  Rectory  more  than  half  of 
the  day  before.  Had  he  the  deficient  taste, 
the  imperfect  tact,  to  come  again  to-day  ? 
Miss  Theyn  knew  of  no  other  visitor  to  be 
expected. 

Her  surprise  was  at  least  as  great  as  her 
emotion  was  deep  when  she  discovered  Mr- 
Aldenmede  coming  up  the  avenue,  slowly,  and 
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with  the  gait  and  movement  of  a  man  to 
whom  all  things  were  indifferent. 

When  he  saw  Miss  Theyn  he  came  forward 
more  quickly,  raising  his  hat  with  an  almost 
eager  courtesy.  In  his  worst  moments  instinct 
stood  for  something. 

Yet  the  meeting  was  not  an  easy  one — how 
should  it  be  ?  Yet  neither  of  them  dreamed 
how  difficult  the  parting  was  to  prove. 

It  was  evident  to  Thorhilda  from  the  first 
that  Damian  Aldenmede  was  not  in  an  ordi- 
nary mood.  His  face  was  paler,  thinner  than 
usual  ;  his  gray  eyes  seemed  more  deeply 
set;  the  lines  about  his  mouth  were  sterner, 
colder. 

1  Is  Canon  Godfrey  at  home  V  he  asked, 
without  much  appearance  of  interest  in  the 
answer.  '  I  will  not  disturb  him  for  lon£. 
I  have  merely  called  to  say  "good-bye." 

Thorhilda  understood  all,  the  coldness,  the 
depth  of  intensity  behind  this  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  manner. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  she  replied,  using  all  effort  to 
seem  calm,  and  succeeding  beyond  her  own 
hope.  '  I  am  sorry,  but  my  uncle  is  not 
at    home.       He   will    regret    much    when    he 
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knows  that  he  has  missed  you.  .  .  .  Do  you 
leave  Ulvstan  soon  ?' 

1  I  go  to-morrow.' 

'  So  early  !'  Thorhilda  exclaimed,  still  en- 
deavouring to  keep  her  voice  free  from  tremor, 
her  manner  from  all  agitation.  l  Is  it  sudden 
—  your  determination  —  or  have  you  been 
thinking  of  it  for  some  time  ?' 

'  I  decided  last  evening/ 

'  Oh  !  .  .  .  Will  you  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  ?  My  aunt  is  not  quite  well,  but  if 
I  tell  her  that  it  is  a  farewell  visit,  I  am  sure 
she  will  wish  to  see  you/ 

'  Thank  you ;  I  would  not  disturb  her  on 
any  account.  Please  give  her  my  kind 
regards,  and  tell  her  of  my  regret.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  her/ 

These  stiff  civilities  should  have  ended  the 
interview ;  but  somehow  they  did  not.  Thor- 
hilda did  not  turn  away ;  Damian  did  not 
offer  his  hand.  For  a  strange  moment  or  two 
they  stood  there  by  the  top  of  the  avenue,  not 
looking  at  each  other,  not  speaking;  hardly 
breathing. 

Thorhilda  broke  the  silence,  saying  in  tones 
that  betrayed  the  effort  she  used  : 
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1  Perhaps  your  absence  may  not  be  for  long. 
.   .   .  You  are  not  leaving  England  ?' 

'  I  leave  England  for  Italy  to-morroAV  night. 
.  .  .  "When  I  return,  or  indeed  whether  or 
no  I  return  at  all,  must  remain  with  the 
future.' 

Again  for  awhile  there  was  silence  ;  a  silence 
that  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  meeting 
if  Damian  had  not  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
beautiful  face  before  him,  discerning  there 
much  of  the  hidden  pain,  the  hidden  suffering. 
And  as  he  looked  he  remembered  the  words 
that  Barbara  Burdas  had  said  to  him  only  the 
evening  before,  betraying  much  more  than  she 
knew  that  she  betrayed. 

'  She's  none  happy,'  Bab  had  said,  '  not 
happy  as  she  ought  to  be.  Her  eyes  are  full 
of  dread  and  fear,  as  if  she  didn't  dare  look 
into  the  future.  And  all  about  her  mouth 
there's  the  strangest  trembling  at  times,  just 
as  if  she'd  be  glad  to  lay  down  all  her  life,  all 
her  hope,  at  somebody's  feet,  and  die  there. 
.  .  .  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  about  her  no  more  ; 
she's  none  happy  !' 

It  was  just  as  Barbara  had  said  in  her  ex- 
pressive way.      This  was  just  the  look  he  saw 
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on  the  face  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  had 
lost. 

No,  he  could  not  turn  away ;  not  yet,  not 
thus.  The  past  days  and  nights  of  suffering 
seemed  to  be  pouring  all  their  painful  energy 
into  the  present  moment.  Strong  man  though 
he  was,  his  heart  was  beating  wildly,  his  brain 
throbbing  fiercely.  Was  it  over — was  it  pos- 
sible that  it  could  be  over,  all  the  new  sweet 
promise  that  had  seemed  to  be  sent  as  a  kind 
of  aftermath ;  a  blessing  upon  the  later  life  of 
one  whose  earlier  years  had  been  all  unblessed 
save  for  the  benediction  of  sorrow  ?  Was  it 
not  rather  a  dream,  a  delusion,  all  that  he 
had  heard  of  her  engagement,  her  intended 
marriage  ?  Had  he  indeed  heard  of  these 
things  from  any  authentic  source  at  all  ? 
The  very  question  seemed  perplexing,  almost 
stupefying. 

It  was  the  first  word,  the  first  question, 
that  was  difficult. 

1  Is  it  true — is  it  all  quite  true?' he  said, 
speaking  with  such  evident  effort,  taking  a 
tone  so  different  to  any  he  had  used  to  her 
before  that  she  could  not  but  understand. 

She    endeavoured    to   reply   quietly  ;    and 
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even  in  this  painful  moment  the  extreme 
graciousness  of  her  manner,  the  unaffected 
truth  of  her  soul,  struck  him  afresh  with 
fresh  pain. 

'  You  are  speaking  of  my  engagement?'  she 
said,  raising  her  grave,  gray  eyes  with  all  their 
burden  of  sadness  to  his.  There  was  no 
pretence,  no  subterfuge. 

4  Yes,'  was  the  brief  reply. 

'  It  is  true.' 

4  You  are  going  to  marry  Mr.  Meredith?' 

'  Yes.  .  .-.  I  have  promised  to  do  so.' 

There  was  no  mistaking  her  tone  —  the 
sadness  of  it,  the  weariness.  He  understood 
as  well  as  if  she  had  knelt  at  his  feet  and 
there  poured  out  all  the  tale  of  her  con- 
fession. 

For  awhile  there  was  silence.  Damian 
Aldenmede  would  not  wrong  himself,  his 
own  soul,  by  so  much  as  one  word  of  con- 
gratulation, or  anything  that  could  be  taken 
for  such.  Thorhilda  understood.  She  under- 
stood also  that  no  small  or  mean  jealousy 
was  at  the  root  of  his  silence,  his  reti- 
cence. 

A  man  like  that  to  be  jealous  of  such  a 
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one  as  Percival  Meredith!  The  mere  irony 
of  her  own  soul  as  the  idea  crossed  her  brain 
showed  her  more  than  she  had  seen  before. 
Never  till  now  had  the  wide  disparity  between 
the  two  men  been  so  apparent  to  her.  The 
hour  was  full  of  disclosures. 

1  And  it  is  done  /'  she  said  to  herself,  an 
aura  passing  over  her  like  to  that  which 
passes  over  a  human  being  when  he  is  told 
that  he  must  presently  die  from  some  secret 
ailment  he  had  barely  suspected.  i  It  is  done : 
it  cannot  be  undone.' 

And  Damian  Aldenmede  also  understood. 

The  pallid  lips  and  cheeks,  the  pleading 
look  about  the  wild,  sad  eyes,  the  new  gentle- 
ness where  all  had  been  gentle  before — all 
these  things  told  him  that  she  was  conscious 
of  mistake,  of  error. 

Now  he  knew,  as  he  had  never  dreamed 
to  know,  that  he  himself  was  not  guiltless 
of  her  misery. 

' 1  did  it  for  the  best — altogether  for  the 
best/  he  said  to  himself  as  he  stood  there, 
staring  intently  into  the  depths  of  a  white- 
edged  holly- tree  that  stood  upon  the  lawn, 
green,  bright,   glossy    in   its    wintry  beauty. 
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Sparrows  were  darting  in  and  out,  a  bold 
blackbird  peered  from  an  upper  bough,  star- 
lings were  whirring  all  about,  from  the 
garden-beds  to  the  unused  chimneys. 

'  I  did  it  all  for  the  best.  .  .  .  But  I  did 
wrong — a  wrong  I  cannot  undo.  No  ;  not  by 
so  much  as  a  word,  a  look,  may  I  now,  or 
ever,  attempt  any  undoing.  It  is  with  the 
smallest  error  as  with  the  deepest  sin — it 
may  be  repented  of,  it  may  be  condoned,  it 
may  be  forgiven — forgiven  by  God  and  by 
man — it  cannot  be  undone.  And  it  is  no 
alleviation  of  my  suffering  to  know  that  I  do 
not  suffer  alone — nay,  it  is  an  aggravation 
rather.  .  .  .  What  can  I  hope — that  she  will 
forget,  that  she  will  be  happy? 

1  Happy !  This  woman  happy  with  a  man 
like  Percival  Meredith  !  Good  heavens !  What 
must  her  ignorance,  her  innocence  be,  since 
she  can  even  have  dreamt  of  it?  And  they, 
her  guardians,  her  natural  protectors — they 
must  be  as  ignorant  of  evil  as  herself,  of 
all  that  betrays  evil,  or  they  could  never 
have  done  what  I  am  persuaded  they  must 
have  done — influenced  her  toward  this  mar- 
riage.' 
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They  were  sauntering  about  now,  from 
path  to  path,  silently,  or  all  but  silently.  The 
remark  as  to  the  beauty  of  this  evergreen, 
the  failure  of  that,  was  not  conversation  ; 
something  had  to  be  said  by  way  of  escape 
from  the  awkwardness  of  perfect  silence. 

More  than  once  a  time  of  perfect  silence 
came.  They  were  passing  quite  close  by  the 
drawing-room  windows  at  one  such  moment. 
Two  of  the  windows  were  open  wide  ;  a 
sudden  simultaneous  sound  of  chiming  came 
with  a  silvery,  musical  burst.  At  the  first 
moment  Damian  started,  fancying  he  heard 
some  distant  peal  of  bells  ;  but  when  peal 
followed  peal,  he  turned  to  Thorhilda  with 
a  question  on  his  every  feature.  To  his 
surprise,  she  was  not  only  blushing  with  a 
deep  scarlet  blush,  but  her  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears  that  insisted  upon  falling.  She 
could  not  hide  them  ;  she  could  not  explain 
them. 

*  I  must  say  good-bye,'  she  said,  sobbing 
painfully,  and  holding  out  a  tremulous  hand. 
4  Do  not  come  in!  I  will  tell  Aunt  Milicent — 
I  will  say  all  you  could  wish.  .  .  .  Good-bye — 
and — and  my  best  wishes.' 

vol.  11.  35 
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She  was  still  weeping,  weeping  bitterly, 
unrestrainedly  ;  and  when  Mr.  Aldenuiede 
took  her  hand  in  his,  and  held  it  warmly, 
she  let  it  rest  there  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Nature  had  her  way  for  that  brief  while. 

It  seemed  very  brief  to  Damian  Alden- 
mede.  All  at  once  some  secret  spring  of 
strength  gave  Miss  Theyn  power  to  recover 
herself  for  the  moment.  Recollection,  sudden 
shame — but  a  foretaste  of  that  shame  that  was 
to  overpower  her  afterward — these  and  other 
things  became  momentarily  helpful. 

'  Say  good-bye,'  she  urged.  '  If  you  cannot 
congratulate  me,  you  can  at  least  wish  me 
well — you  can  at  least  hope  for  me  that  when 
we  meet  again  I  shall  be  —  be  somewhat 
stronger ;  that  I  shall  disgrace  the  dignity 
of  my  womanhood  less  than  I  have  done 
to-day.' 

Mr.  Aldenmede  replied  after  a  pause. 

'  I  know  what  you  are  anticipating,'  he  said 
kindly  ;  '  you  can  see  already  the  hours  of 
anguish,  of  self-reproach,  that  will  follow 
this  brief  moment  of  weakness.  I,  too, 
know  something  of  such  hours.  Every 
thinking   human   being    has    to    know  them, 
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to  suffer  from  them.  It  is  only  the  utterly 
callous  who  pass  through  life  able  to  put 
aside  every  pang  that  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  error,  of  mistake.  ...  But,  be- 
lieve me,  all  this  will  pass — it  may  be  late — I 
fear  it  will— yet  eventually  it  will  pass,  and 
leave  you  wondering  —  not  that  you  were 
moved  so  deeply,  but  that  you  should  have 
been  moved  at  all !' 

1  Is  that  how  the  future  seems  to  you  ?' 

'It  is  how  I  should  wish  it  to  appear  in 
your  sight.' 

Thorhilda  bowed  her  head  meekly,  sadly, 
heavily.  Life  seemed  over — all  save  endur- 
ance of  living. 

It  was  then,  in  that  moment,  that  there 
flashed  across  her  mind  the  thought  of  one 
who,  thousands  of  years  before,  had  sold  his 
birthright ;  and  a  few  seconds  later  the 
words  of  the  truest  of  our  Christian  poets 
passed  across  her  thought  : 

'  We  barter  life  for  pottage,  sell  true  bliss 

For  wealth  or  power,  for  pleasure  or  renown  ; 
Thus,  Esau-like,  our  Father's  blessing  miss, 
Then  wash  with  fruitless  tears  our  faded  crown. 

Could    it   be    possible   that    she   had   done 

35—2 
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this — bartered  her  life,  her  soul,  at  four-ancU 
twenty  years  of  age  ?  And  for  what  ?  '  Good 
God !  for  what  f  she  asked  in  all  reverence,  as 
she  stood  there. 

1  If  I  had  the  strength  of  soul,  the  daring 
of  spirit,  I  would  at  this  moment  tell  all  to 
Damian  Aldenmede,'  she  continued  in  the 
depth  of  her  thought.  *  But  I  have  not — how 
should  I  have,  with  the  attention  of  a  very 
world  of  people  fixed  upon  my  marriage — my 
marriage  to  Percival  Meredith,  and  that  within 
a  month?  How  could  I  dare  to  speak  out  all 
that  is  in  me  ?' 

Thought  passes  swiftly.  Only  a  few 
jeconds  had  passed  since  Damian  spoke  his 
last  kindly  word.  He  was  still  standing 
before  her,  pale,  quiet,  self-repressed. 

' 1  suppose  we  must  part,'  he  said  at  last, 
looking  into  her  eyes  once  more. 

'  But  we  shall  meet  again,'  Thorhilda  said, 
trying  to  smile,  but  failing  rather  miserably. 
There  was  something  in  her  face,  her  expres- 
sion, that  Damian  Aldenmede  could  not  bear 
to  see  just  then. 

'  We  may  meet  again,  we  may  not ;  at  any 
rate,  we  must  part  now,'  he  said,  raising  his 
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hat  and  turning  away.  '  God  bless  you  V  was 
the  last  word  that  Miss  Theyn  heard  from 
beyond  the  white -edged  holly- tree.  Farther 
off  it  was  repeated  more  fervently:  '  May  God 
bless  you !' 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  marriage-day  was  fixed ;  it  was  to  be 
on  Tuesday,  January  11th. 

That  Christmas  was  naturally  a  busy  time. 
1  Busy,  and  oh,  so  happy  up  at  the  Rectory !' 
Miss  Douglas  declared  to  friends  who  were  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  come  and  go  at 
the  Rectory  when  they  chose.  Miss  Douglas 
was  quite  able  to  appreciate  her  privileges,  and 
all  appertaining  to  them.  Moreover,  what- 
ever her  lips  might  say,  her  eyes  were  not 
blinded. 

Yes ;  certainly  it  was  a  busy  time.  Post- 
men and  railway  porters  thronged  the  way 
at  times ;  so  many  letters  came,  so  many 
parcels,  that  more  tables  had  to  be  brought 
down  from  the  upper  rooms  to  hold  the  still 
accumulating  presents. 

Thorhilda  did  not  dare  to  say  that  each 
one  was  an  added  pang ;  how  could  she,  when 
almost  every  day  Mrs.    Meredith  came  with 
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her  son,  each  of  them  kissing  the  blushing, 
shrinking  bride-elect  on  either  cheek,  each  of 
them  glad  for  the  many  tokens  that  betrayed 
such  a  deep  and  widespread  regard  ? 

Only  one  eye  saw  the  true  cause  of  the 
shrinking ;  only  one  heart  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  hot,  painful  blush.  Only 
one  man,  comprehending  all,  feared,  and 
suffered,  and  prayed  in  silence. 

And  his  prayer  was  answered  ;  but  not  as 
he  had  dreamt  and  thought  it  might  be. 

In  this  very  answer  there  was  to  be  such  a 
sting,  such  an  agony,  as  Canon  Godfrey  had 
never  in  his  life  known. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

'unseen  fingers  on  the  wall. 

1  With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone, 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return, 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern/ 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Though  the  times  were  bad,  '  very  bad  in- 
deed,' the  fisher-folk  of  Ulvstan  Bight  said, 
yet  some  curious  and  not  infrequent  allevia- 
tions came  in  their  way  about  Christmas -time. 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  Canon  should 
interest  himself  largely  in  the  matters  of  soup 
and  Christmas  beef,  of  blankets  and  coals ;  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Godfrey 
and  her  niece  should  drive  down  to  the  Fore- 
cliff  almost  every  day  with  flannel  petticoats, 
with  knitted  stockings — there  were  at  least 
some  half-dozen  old  women  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  who  were  kept  in  full  work  from  January 
to  December  of  each  year  executing  Mrs. 
Godfrey's  orders  for  stockings  and  socks. 
And  then,  too,  there  were  the  little  frocks, 
made  of  such  ill-smelling  brown  winsey  that 
the  carriage  window  had  to  be  kept  open. 

'  An  hour  in  the  sea-breeze  of  the  Bight 
will  blow  all  that  away/  Mrs.  Godfrey  said, 
noticing  her  niece's  absolute  faintness  and  pallor; 
and  then,  by  way  of  diversion,  drawing  her  at- 
tention to  the  seemliness  of  the  little  garments, 
which  had  most  of  them  been  made  by  a 
clever,  tiny  woman,  whom  nobody  ever  called 
a  '  dwarf  because  of  her  perfect  proportion. 

Miss  Birkin  had  done  her  best  for  the 
children  this  cold  Christmas-time.  The  little 
frocks  were  bright  with  scarlet  braid  and 
blue  ;  the  little  jackets  were  warm  with  red 
flannel  linings ;  the  caps,  the  comforters,  the 
muffatees,  the  mittens,  the  gloves,  ah,  how 
bright  they  all  looked  !  and  what  pleasure 
they  gave ! 

The  Canon's  wife  and  his  niece,  driving 
back  to  Yarburgh  Rectory,  the  carriage  half- 
tilled  with  empty  baskets  and  bags,  should 
hardly  have  been  silent  or  depressed. 
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There  was  no  mystery  about  all  this.  But 
when  some  large  packing-cases  began  to  arrive 
at  Ulvstan,  for  the  most  part  addressed  on  the 
outside  to  Mr.  David  Andoe,  and  found  to 
contain  many  smaller  packages  otherwise  ad- 
dressed within ;  a  sense  of  wonder  was 
developed  very  rapidly ;  this  largely  because, 
so  far,  there  was  no  clue  to  the  sender. 

Ann  Stamper,  the  landlady  of  the  inn,  a 
poor,  ailing,  worn-out  old  woman,  who  had 
a  little  packing-case  of  comforts  especially 
directed  to  her,  declared  that  nobody  could 
have  sent  it  save  Lord  Hermeston,  of  Hermes- 
ton  Peel,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  her  house 
one  showery  day,  and  had  been  so  affable,  so 
simple,  as  to  win  all  the  old  woman's  warmest 
regard  for  him.  But  Ann  Stamper  was  not 
the  only  one  to  whom  the  anonymous  presents 
gave  cause  for  mistake. 

Old  Hagar  Furniss  found  a  waterproof 
basket  at  her  door  one  morning,  containing 
tea,  and  biscuits,  and  tinned  meats  of  various 
kinds,  with  a  big  round  plum-cake  of  such 
quality  that  Hagar  declared,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  no  bride-cake  could  ever  have  sur- 
passed it.     But  this  was  not  all  :  warm  scarlet 
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flannel  was  there  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last 
the  old  woman  her  lifetime,  with  a  large 
eider-clown  counterpane,  a  thick  rug  for  her 
fireside,  some  soft,  warm  brown  woollen  serge 
for  a  gown,  and  finally  such  a  big  plaided 
woollen  shawl  that  the  poor  old  creature  de- 
clared she  could  never  know  what  it  was  to 
be  cold  any  more. 

'  Don't  tell  me,'  the  old  fishwife  said,  her 
head  trembling  more  than  usual  in  the  depth 
of  this  new  emotion.  '  Don't  tell  me.  It's 
him — it's  the  Rector.  Don't  say  it  isn't — for 
there's  nobody  else,  nobody  living,  as  'ud 
know  so  exactly  what  an  old  woman  like  me 
'ud  want  an'  crave  for,  an'  sit  an'  dream  of 
when  the  fire's  dying  out  of  a  night,  an'  ya 
daren't  put  a  bit  more  coal  on  to  keep  ya  fra 
starvin'  for  the  dread  o'  the  next  night  seeing 
ye  without  an  ounce  o'  coal  i'  the  house !  .  .  . 
No,  don't  tell  me ;  'twas  him,  an'  nobody  else. 
An'  may  the  good  God  reward  him,  for  I 
can't ;  no,  I  can't  so  much  as  say  what  it  all 
means  to  me,  leave  alone  thankin'  him.  .  .  . 
Mebbe  God  '11  thank  him  some  day.  There's 
something  like  that  i'  St.  Mattha'.  It's  the 
Last  Daay,  the  Judgment  Daily,  an'  the  King 
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says:  "  Acause  ya  did  unto  them,"  meanin' 
the  poor,  such  as  me,  "  Ah  reckon  Ah'll  take 
it  as  if  ya'd  done  it  unto  Me  Mysel."  ' 

Here  and  there,  all  over  the  Bight,  there 
were  these  pleasant  touches  of  mystery ;  and 
yet,  helpful  as  they  were,  they  could  not 
altogether  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  hardness 
of  things — the  increasing  anxiety.  Even  in 
such  homes  as  that  of  old  Ephraim  Burdas, 
that  Christmas  was  a  time  of  dread,  of  strain, 
of  hand-to-hand  fight  with  each  sixpence 
that  had  to  be  sent  out  for  food  or  \  fire 
eldin.' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Barbara  had  not 
been  forgotten.  Miss  Theyn  herself  had  come 
down  one  day  with  a  closely-packed  bag, 
which  had  seemed  to  the  children  standing 
round  as  if  it  were  never  going  to  be  emptied. 
Toys  were  there ;  chocolates  (less  tempting, 
because  less  known),  sweets,  paper  bags  full 
of  toffee — made  in  the  Rectory  kitchen  ;  and 
then  below  came  the  warm,  comfortable  little 
articles  of  dress.  But  this  was  not  all.  Out- 
side a  hamper  had  been  left,  which  Woodward 
had  been  told  to  unfasten,  and  then  to  leave 
it  standing  under  the  little  porch.     Bab  saw 
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it  there  when  she  went  to  the  door  with  Miss 
Theyn. 

She  had  not  seen  it  at  the  first  moment. 
Ailsie  had  called  her  elder  sister  back  entreat - 
ingly,  only  to  whisper,  in  a  curiously  agitated 
way  for  so  mere  a  child : 

'Ask  her  to  come  again,  Barbie,  will  you? 
Do  ask  her  to  come  again !  .  .  .  It's  not  the 
goodies.  .  .  .  Ah  can't  eat  'em;  Stevie  can — 
an'  Zeb,  an'  Jack — but  Ah  noan  care  for 
'em.  But  will  you  ask  her  to  come  again  ? 
.  .  .  She  smiles  so — doesn't  she,  Barbie?  .  .  . 
An'  she  looks  at  ya  so !  An'  her  bonny  white 
hands,  and  the  way  she  has  o'  touching  things, 
oh,  Ah  do  like  to  see  her !  Ask  her  to  come 
again,  Barbie!' 

But  whilst  Barbara  was  putting  the  child's 
request  into  words,  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
hamper,  as  Miss  Theyn  saw,  enabling  her  to 
speak  of  it  in  a  careless,  incidental  way. 

'  That  is  something  from  the  Rectory,'  she 
said.  '  I  believe  it  is  my  aunt's  present  to 
your  grandfather.' 

But  Thorhilda  perceived  the  momentary 
flush  of  pain  that  passed  over  the  girl's  face. 
Barbara  had  always  been  so  equal  to  the  house- 
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hold  needs,  that  she  could  not  bear  that  the 
truth  should  be  suspected  now;  nor  was  it, — 
no,  nor  anything  near  the  truth. 

If  anyone  had  approximate  dreams,  it  must 
have  been  the  sender  of  the  mysterious  parcel 
that  Bab  found  on  the  doorstep  one  morning 
in  Christmas-week — not  that  it  was  mysterious 
to  her ;  and  all  at  once  she  saw  to  the  bottom 
of  the  other  mysteries  that  were  happening  all 
about. 

Yet,  if  he  chose  to  do  good  by  stealth,  he 
should  not  be  put  to  the  blush  of  finding  it 
fame  by  any  word  of  hers.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Aldenmede  had  sufficient  reasons  for  wishing 
to  seem  a  comparatively  poor  man;  but  no 
man  so  poor  as  he  chose  to  appear  to  be  could 
afford  to  scatter  gifts  over  a  whole  village  in 
this  prodigal  way. 

(  No  ;  I'll  not  speak  of  it — not  even  to  her,1 
Barbara  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
stood  contemplating  the  dozen  new  and 
tempting  books  that  had  been  packed  so 
carefully  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  the 
pile  of  bright  scarlet  merino,  evidently  meant 
for  Ailsie. 

How  well  she  remembered  his  saying  that 
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he  always  felt  grateful  to  any  child  who  came 
tripping  across  his  out-door  vision  in  a  scarlet 
frock  or  a  scarlet  cloak!  Ailsie  should  have 
both  before  he  came  again. 

Then  thought  itself  seemed  to  pause. 
Would  Mr.  Aldenmede  ever  come  to  Ulvstan 
Bight  any  more  ?  With  a  sigh,  Bab  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  it  seemed  impossible  he 
should. 

He  had  not  been  happy  for  a  long  time 
before  he  went  away — not  even  as  happy,  as 
equable  as  when  he  first  came — and  he  had 
seemed  a  man  of  sufficiently  saddened  soul 
then.  And  Barbara  knew  all  about  the  cause 
of  his  more  recent  unhappiness — how  could 
she  help  but  know  ? 

And  each  time  she  saw  Miss  Theyn  she  saw 
more  certainly  than  before  that  happiness  was 
not  there — not  the  happiness  that  should  have 
been  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Barbara  saw  no  future ;  how  should  she  ? 

'  I  suppose  they  were  engaged  before — Mr. 
Meredith  and  her.  And  then  Mr.  Aldenmede 
came,  and  she  saw  the  difference — ay,  me! 
how  could  she  help  ?  Why,  yon  man  at 
Ormston  minds  me  of  a  peacock  most  of  all; 
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he  shines  so,  and  he  struts  so,  with  his  beau- 
tiful] white  shirtfront  standing  out  in  a  bow 
before  him — and  him  turning  round  in  that 
slow,  stiff  way,  as  if  he'd  got  to  move 
altogether  or  not  at  all ;  eh  me,  how  could  one 
like  her  ever  demean  herself  to  one  like  him? 
an'  his  hair  turning  gray  ;  and  a  big  bald 
patch  on  the  top  of  his  crown  already !  Eh, 
how  could  she  V 

But  Barbara  was  just,  and  had  to  remember 
that  Barman  Aldenmede's  hair  had  at  least  a 
grayer  look  than  Mr.  Meredith's  had. 

'  He  looks  as  old,  Mr.  Aldenmede  does, 
mebbe  older — but  it's  none  the  same  sort  of 
aging,  not  at  all.  Why,  when  he  laughs,  he 
laughs  like  a  bov — an'  the  other  smiles  as  if 
he  were  ashamed  o'  demeaning  himself  so  far.' 

Was  it  strange  that  just  now  Barbara 
Burdas  should  be  drawn  to  dwell  upon  Miss 
Theyn  so  much?  Does  it  not  often  happen, 
all  unknowingly,  all  unconsciously,  that  our 
thoughts,  our  very  dreams,  are  drawn  to  those 
(near  to  us  either  by  sympathy,  or  by  relation- 
ship) who  are  passing  through  crises  of  which 
we  are  altogether  unaware,  or  have  but  the 
merest  suspicion? 
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This  fisher-girl  of  the  Forecliff  could  really 
know  nothing  of  the  strife  that  was  deepen- 
ing day  by  day  in  the  soul  of  Thorhilda 
Theyn. 

'  Yet  I  cannot  forget  her ;  no,  not  for  an 
hour !  It  is  strange  how  I  am  always  finding 
myself  thinking  of  her!  I  wonder  has  she 
got  any  thought  of  me?' 

Inevitably  Miss  Theyn  had  thought  of 
Barbara  Burdas,  '  many  a  time  and  oft/  How 
should  it  not  be  so  ? 

1  She  loves  Hartas — I  know  she  does.  I 
believe  his  love  is  precious  to  her ;  yet  she  will 
not  marry  him,  lest  she  should  even  seem, 
to  be  self-seeking — lest  she  should  even  seem 
to  desire  to  raise  herself  to  a  different  social 
level;  to  desire  to  find  ease,  and  rest,  and 
comfort,  and  what  would  perhaps  even  appear 
to  her  as  luxury!  Barbara  Burdas,  fisher-girl 
as  she  is,  will  not  even  have  it  thought  that 
she  could  sell  her  soul  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
And  I  ...  I  ...  ?  Good  God !  what  have  I 
done  ?' 

There  was  no  irreverence  in  Miss  Theyn's 
cry.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and    knelt   by  her  bed    in   all  the    agony  of 
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knowledge  of  error  and  mistake — irrevocable 
mistake. 

Every  swiftly -passing  day  and  hour  in- 
creased the  irrevocableness.  Once  there  had 
been  a  chance.  Until  others  knew,  and 
added  the  pressure  of  their  knowledge,  their 
congratulations,  there  had  surely  been  a  way 
of  escape.  Now  there  was  none  ;  and  day  by 
day  the  yearning  grew — the  longing  to  escape 
by  any  means.  With  each  fresh  wedding 
present,  each  new  congratulation,  each  allu- 
sion to  the  coming  event,  she  felt  afresh  the 
weight,  the  dread,  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
repulsion. 

It  could  not  be  that  things  should  be  thus 
with  his  niece  and  Canon  Godfrey  have  no 
knowledge.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  he 
had  had  suspicion  from  the  first. 

He  could  not  ask  her  of  her  own  feeling. 
It  is  strange  how  sometimes  the  fact  of  a  deep 
affection,  with  all  the  sympathy,  all  the  near- 
ness that  such  affection  means,  will  yet  act  as 
a  barrier  between  sensitive  souls.  There  are 
things  that  it  is  easier  to  say  to  a  comparative 
stranger  than  to  a  mother  reverenced  and 
beloved. 

vol.  11.  3G 
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Canon  Godfrey's  eyes  once  fairly  opened, 
he  began  to  see  much  that  lie  had  been  blind 
to  before ;  and  for  a  brief  time  he  withdrew 
himself,  and  lived  as  much  apart  from  his 
household  as  was  possible  to  him.  He  had  a 
oreat  determination  to  make. 

At  last,  one  Wednesday  afternoon — it  was 
the  Wednesday  in  the  week  before  the 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
Tuesday  following — he  asked  his  niece  to  go 
with  him  for  a  drive.  It  was  a  mild  day  for 
January.  A  gray  mist  was  on  all  the  land, 
rolling  over  the  brown  barren  fields,  over 
the  leafless  hedges,  over  the  sparsely-scattered 
trees. 

'  AVhere  would  you  like  to  go?'  the  Canon 
said,  taking  his   seat  beside  her  in  the  open 


carriage. 


4  Oh,  to  the  Grange!'  Thorhilda  replied. 
'  Aunt  Averil  isn't  well,  and  Rhoda  has  a 
cold.     We  must  go  and  see  after  them.' 

This  was  not  what  the  Canon  had  wished, 
but  he  yielded  ;  and  his  yielding  was  a  little 
fatal  from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  had 
no  chance  of  driving  along  the  moorland 
road  above  Ormston  Magna,  of  looking  down 
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upon  the  house,  the  gardens,  the  wide  lawns, 
the  small  but  beautiful  park,  of  leading  the 
conversation  from  these  to  their  owner,  and 
from  their  owner  to  the  future — his  and  hers. 
If  the  Canon  had  but  known  how  his  niece 
was  desiring  it!  How  she  was  yearning  for 
help,  for  strength,  for  light!  That  was  the 
worst — all  seemed  so  dark  now,  so  hopeless. 

The  visit  to  the  Grange  was  pleasanter  than 
usual.  Miss  Averil  Chalgrove  was  in  her  own 
room,  and  Thorhilda  went  up  to  see  her.  It 
was  the  one  pretty  room  in  the  house — the 
only  one  where  there  was  any  true  feminine 
daintiness ;  and  Thorhilda  was  glad  to  see 
even  that. 

'  I  wonder  Rhoda  is  not  influenced  by  your 
pretty  room,  Aunt  Averil,'  she  said,  glancing 
at  the  elegantly -decorated  toilet  -  table,  the 
silver-mounted  pots  and  bottles,  the  ivory- 
backed  brushes,  the  mother-o'-pearl  glove- 
boxes,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  not  easy  to  see  them  all,  the  light 
being  so  exceedingly  dim.  Sunny  as  the 
afternoon  was,  the  rose-red  blinds  were  half- 
drawn  ;  the  lace  curtains  closed  utterly.  It 
was  a  most  becoming  light,  however,  as  Miss 

36—2 
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Chalgrove  knew.  She  was  lying  upon  a  sofa, 
with  a  pale-blue  dressing-gown,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon,  robing  her 
from  head  to  foot.  A  tiny  table,  with  an 
exquisite  little  set  of  cups  and  saucers,  was 
by  her  side ;  and  a  vase  with  the  loveliest 
white  and  yellow  roses  in  it.  Roses  !  yes,  and 
even  orange-blossom,  as  Miss  Theyn  perceived 
to  her  agitation. 

'  The  room  is  moderately  pretty,'  Miss 
Chalgrove  admitted  with  a  sigh  ;  '  but  you 
know  how  it  comes  to  be  so.  Half  my  small 
possessions,  nay,  far  more  than  half,  are 
birthday  or  Christinas  presents  from  the 
Haddingleys.  They  never  forget  me,  I  hear 
they  have  not  forgotten  you.  What  have  they 
sent  you,  Thorhilda?' 

;  Don't  speak  of  wedding  presents,  Aunt 
Averil,  dorit;  I  can't  bear  it  !'  the  girl  ex- 
claimed passionately.  '  I  came  here  this  after- 
noon to  be  free  from  it  all  for  a  while.  .  .  . 
Please. talk  of  something  else — anything.  What 
is  Hartas  doing  ?' 

Miss  Chalgrove  was  so  overcome  by  her 
niece's  most  unusual  and  most  unexpected 
vehemence  that  she  had  to  use  both  vinaigrette 
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and  fan  before  she  could  recover  strength 
enough  to  reply. 

1  You  were  always  a  strange  girl/  she  said 
at  last  in  faint  tones.  '  I  often  think  that  you 
have  had  just  a  little  too  much  prosperity, 
that  life  has  come  to  you  just  a  little  too 
easily.  .  .  .  Ah  me!  if — if  only  some  others 
might  taste  of  such  happiness  as  yours!' 

Thorhilda  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Miss 
Chalgrove  could  not  see  in  that  dim  rose- 
coloured  light  how  pale,  how  rigid  her  niece 
had  grown.  But  presently  she  felt  her  hand 
grasped  warmly  in  a  younger  and  stronger 
one,  yet  the  grasp  was  tremulous. 

c  Don't  speak  to  me  of  happiness  just  now, 
Aunt  Averil ;  do  not  speak  to  me  of  myself 
at  all.  Tell  me  how  things  are  going  on 
here.  Uncle  Hugh  fancied  there  was  improve- 
ment.' 

1  Improvement,  my  dear !  If  you  said  re- 
volution you  would  almost  be  within  the  mark. 
Why,  only  to-day  your  father  and  Hartas 
have  gone  to  Danesborough,  to  a  sale  of  cattle 
and  farming  things.  They  have  gone  together, 
and  for  business  purposes.  Do  you  know 
all  that  that  means?     I  suppose  you  do  not,' 
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Miss   Chalgrove  concluded,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

6  And  things  are  really  going  better?' 
4  They  are  promising  to  go  better  ;  that 
is  everything.  Hartas  is  just  one  of  those 
people  who  can  do  nothing  by  halves ;  yet 
I  never  thought  he  had  in  him  such  a  power 
of  work,  and  of  ability  to  organize  work,  as 
he  has  displayed  of  late.  Of  course,  I  only 
hear  of  it  all  through  your  father  and  Rhoda  ; 
but  they  seem  as  if  they  could  not  make 
enough  of  him  now.  ...  It  is  very  strange  ! 
Think  of  a  crisis  in  a  man's  life  making  such  a 
change !' 

'  But  remember  what  a  crisis  it  was !' 
c  I  dare  not  remember ;  I  cannot,  even  yet. 
.  .  .  Why,  for  nights  and  nights  afterward  I 
awoke  screaming,  and  Rhoda  had  to  come  and 
sit  beside  me  for  hours  together.  Once  your 
father  came ;  and  immediately,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  he  sent  Burdon  off  for  Dr.  Douglas. 
And  all  that  came  of  my  suffering  because  of 
his  suffering — Hartas' s.  I  had  dwelt  upon  it 
so,  imagined  it  all  so  vividly  in  my  own 
brain,  that  I  never  slept  without  being  in- 
stantly introduced  to  scenes  of  sea-suffering. 
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It  was  terrible,  oh !  it  was  very  terrible ; 
but  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  ever  since 
that  time  Hartas  has  been  so  much  more  to 
me  than  he  was  before.  I  am  not  myself 
to-day,  because  he  is  not  here.  I  like  to 
know  that  he  is  not  far  away  from  the 
Grange  ;  I  like  him  to  come  to  my  room 
and  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time;  and 
you  would  not  wonder  if  you  saw  him  here 
by  my  fireside  in  the  twilight.  There  is  such 
a  change !  It  is  not  only  that  he  looks  paler, 
thinner,  more  refined,  that  he  has  gentler 
ways,  quieter  manners  ;  there  is  something 
beyond  all  that.' 

Thorhilda  mused  for  awhile,  then  she  said : 
'  Don't  you  think  that  "something"  may 
be  love,  Aunt  Averil?' 

Miss  Chalgrove  knew  what  Thorhilda  was 
meaning ;  but  she  did  not  reply  in  her  usual 
light  and  crude  manner.  Even  to  Miss  Chal- 
grove there  was  a  change  in  the  atmosphere — 
a  change  for  the  better ;  how  much  for  the 
better  who  shall  say  ? 

i  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole/ 
'  I  know  of  what,  or  rather  of  whom  you 
are   thinking,'    Miss   Chalgrove    said    at    last, 
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evidently  speaking  with  some  difficulty,  and 
then  pausing  for  a  considerable  time. 

At  last,  roused  by  the  subject,  she  spoke 
with  some  vehemence. 

'  It  pained  me  terribly  at  first,'  Miss  Chal- 
grove  said.  '  How  should  it  not  pain  me,  to 
think  of  my  nephew,  my  only  nephew,  marry- 
ing a  fisher-girl,  a  bait-gatherer !  The  mere 
idea  was  repulsive  in  the  extreme.' 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  Barbara  Burdas  ?' 

'  Xo  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  her.  ...  I  am 
told  you  have  quite  taken  what  people  call  a 
"  fancy  "  to  her.' 

'  That  is  hardly  correct.  I  have  been  slow, 
extremely  slow,  to  perceive  that  she  is  one  of 
the  best,  one  of  the  purest,  one  of  the  most 
high-minded  women  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  meet.' 

'  Really !  .  .  .  And  very  pretty,  I  suppose  ?' 

1  Not  pretty  at  all ;  at  any  rate  not  now. 
Six  months  ago  she  had  a  sort  of  pink-and- 
cream  freshness,  and  certainly  her  bright  blue 
eyes  were  very  attractive.  All  that  has  gone. 
She  is  thinner,  and  she  looks  faded  ;  and  the 
light  has  gone  from  her  eyes,  except  just  when 
some  emotion  brings  it  back  for  a  moment. .  .  . 
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Xo  ;  of  mere  prettiness  Barbara  has  little  left, 
I  am  sorry  enough  to  say  it.' 

1  But  all  the  while  you  are  meaning  that 
she  has  some  stronger  and  deeper  attraction  V 

1  Yes  ;  that  is  just  what  I  am  thinking, 
but  I  cannot  explain  it.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  I  do 
not  now  wonder  that  one  like  Hartas  should 
have  been  drawn  to  her.  ...  I  have  only 
seen  it  lately,  but  she  is  his  superior  in  every 
way  !' 

'  In  every  way  ?  But  that  is  exaggeration 
surely  !     Think  of  it,  Thorda  dear !' 

'  I  have  thought  of  it  often.  The  girl  has 
naturally  the  "  air  "  of  her  class.  For  all  her 
fine  independence  of  spirit,  she  is  yet  wanting 
in  self-sufficiency,  especially  when  anyone  is 
present  that  she  cares  for  ;  but  of  this,  of  all 
this,  one  thinks  nothing  in  her  presence. 
She  stands  there,  dignified  with  a  certain 
moral  dignity — my  uncle  Hugh  would  say 
spiritual — and  one  is  even  conscious  of  a  kind 
of  inferiority,  as  if  she  were  the  superior.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  how,  on  the  one  hand, 
she  seems  wanting — just  a  little  ;  how,  on  the 
other,  she  surprises  you  with  an  almost  over- 
powering   sort    of    supremacy.     You    would 
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never  dare  to  utter  a   silly  joke    if  Barbara 
Burdas  were  within  hearing.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  am  given  to  uttering 
"  silly  jokes  "  under  any  circumstances,'  Miss 
Chalgrove    said,    evidently,    with    her   usual 
amusing  egotism,  having  taken  part  of  Miss 
Theyn's    remark   in    a   personal  way.      *  Yet 
what  you  say  interests  me.     I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  it  is   partly   her  influence  that  has 
wrought  such  a  change  in  Hartas.     And  what 
a  change  it  is  !      He  is  not  the  same  in  any 
sense    of  the  word.     From   being    the   most 
absolute  idler  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  has 
become  one  of  the  most  hard-working  men  I 
have  ever  known.     And  he  must  have  some 
strong  purpose  in  his  brain  to  induce  him  to 
go  on  working  thus.     I  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 
He  has  said  that  he  has  no  hope  of  inducing 
the  girl  to  change  her  mind.     One" cannot  but 
be  glad,  very  glad  ;    yet   the   matter   is  not 
without  interest.' 

'  No,  it  is  not  without  interest,'  Thorhilda 
replied,  with  a  certain  dreaminess  of  manner 
which  altogether  belied  the  emotion  in  her 
heart. 

It  seemed  as  if  everywhere  the  strong,  pure 
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influence  of  a  pure  love  was  having  a  good 
effect  upon  others — upon  all  whom  it  touched 
save  herself.  And  what  was  it  meaning  to 
her  ?  She  asked  the  question  with  apparent 
sincerity.  Yet  she  dared  not  look  upon  the 
answer. 

1 1  must  make  answer  sometime,'  she  said, 
as  they  went  homeward,  her  uncle  silent, 
absorbed  by  her  side. 

He,  too,  had  seen  much  in  the  changes  that 
were  happening  to  make  him  thoughtful,  yet 
far  from  unhopeful.  Nay,  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  his  brightest  outlook  were  here.  The  few 
moments  that  Thorhilda  had  passed  upstairs 
with  her  valetudinarian  aunt  the  Canon  had 
spent  with  Rhoda  ;  and  he  could  not  but 
discern  the  change  that  had  passed  over  the 
household.  It  was  visible  in  the  aspect  of  the 
room,  in  Rhoda's  look  and  manner,  and  speech 
and  appearance. 

'  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.' 

Such  were  the  words  that  struck  Canon 
Godfrey  as  he  went  home  to  his  comfortable- 
seeming  Rectory  at  Yarburgh  ;  a  home  that 
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seemed  to  outsiders  as  if  no  cloud  might  ever 
overshadow  it,  no  thorn  come  near  any  rose 
within  its  walls. 

All  the  way  the  Canon  was  silent  ;  all  the 
way  his  niece  was  wondering  if  she  might 
make  one  more  effort,  one  more  attempt  to 
confess  her  mistake,  her  misery,  her  dread. 
Then  she  remembered  that  it  was  Wednesday. 

1  Uncle  Hugh  will  be  thinking  over  his 
lecture  for  this  evening,'  she  said  to  herself. 
'  That  is  why  he  is  so  silent,  so  absorbed.  I 
must  not  disturb  him.' 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

SOME    WORDS    FROM   A   WEDNESDAY    EVENING 
LECTURE. 

'  For  this  I  say  is  death,  and  the  sole  death, 
When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  from  his  gain.' 

Robert  Browning. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  studied  informality 
that  marked  the  Wednesday  evening  services 
at  St.  Margaret's,  iyet  the  Canon  had,  with 
some  care,  decided  upon  the  lines  he  wished 
to  occupy. 

This  pre-consideration  notwithstanding,  he 
found  that  experience  considerably  modified 
the  rules  he  had  laid  down.  To  feel  himself 
face  to  face  with  some  dozen  fishermen  and 
their  wives  in  the  dim  light  of  the  nave  of 
the  old  church  on  a  winter's  evening  was  a 
moment  sufficiently  realistic  to  call  forth  new- 
effort,  new  sensitiveness  to  the  need  of  effort. 
In   such   hours  as   these   Canon  Godfrey  felt 
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always  that  the  uttermost  was  demanded  of 
him — the  very  best  that  he  was  prepared  to  give. 

And,  conscientious  as  he  was,  often  he 
knew  that  his  preparation  had  not  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  moment  and  its  demand. 
Again  and  again  he  had  to  kneel  at  night, 
crying,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ?' 

So  it  is  that  the  saints  of  God  are  trained 
to  their  saintliness  by  the  sense  of  failure,  of 
inadequacy.  It  is  not  the  man  who  makes  the 
fair  and  truthful  statement  : 

'  Lo  these  many  years  do  I  serve  Thee, 
neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  Thy  com- 
mandments.' 

It  is  not  this  man  whose  career  is  held  out 
for  the  encouragement  of  erring  humanity. 
It  is  his  younger  brother,  who  could  only 
cry,  in  the  agony  of  conscious  abasement  : 

'Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven, 
and  before  Thee  ; 

1  And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy 
son  :  make  me  as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants !' 

It  is  this  younger  son  who  draws  our 
sympathy,  who  claims  our  compassion  ;  it  is 
here  that  we  feel  a  true  like-mind eclness.     In 
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the  worst  moments  we  have  known,  has  not 
this  same  Prodigal  Son  seemed  also  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother  ? 

On  this  particular  winter's  night — it  was 
the  fifth  of  January — Mr.  E^erton  had  taken 
the  service,  the  Canon  remaining  in  the  vestry 
till  the  end  of  it  ;  an  altogether  unprecedented 
proceeding  on  his  part. 

It  was  a  dull,  chill  night  ;  and  certainly  not 
twenty  people  were  scattered  about  in  the 
gloom.  The  Canon  came  down  the  chancel 
steps  slowly,  looked  about  him  calmly,  sadly, 
then  bowed  his  head  in  prayer  for  a  moment 
or  two  upon  the  reading-desk,  from  whence  he 
always  gave  his  homely  lecture.  It  was 
nearer  to  the  people  than  the  pulpit  was  ;  and 
the  position  seemed  to  have  less  of  formality 
about  it. 

The  church  was  large  for  the  place — large, 
and  old,  and  gray,  and  notwithstanding 
restoration,  somewhat  dismal.  Canon  God- 
frey tried  always  to  refrain  from  seeing  who 
might  be  present  before  him,  and  who  absent. 
But  to-night  almost  every  face  seemed  to  be 
impressed  upon  his  vision  in  an  instant. 

Each  old  fisherman  he  knew,  each  old  or 
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young  fishwife — there  might  be  ten  of  them 
altogether.  Amongst  them  was  the  uplifted, 
appealing  face  of  Barbara  Burdas.  And  a 
little  nearer  to  him — only  a  little,  he  had 
caught  sight  of  the  face  of  his  niece,  Thor- 
hilda. 

He  had  not  been  sure  as  to  her  presence 
beforehand  ;  he  had  hoped  for  it  ;  he  had  let 
drop  a  word  as  to  his  hope.     And  she  was  here. 

All  alone  she  sat  in  a  dim  corner  where  the 
lamp-light  did  not  fall.  The  old  brown  oak 
cast  shadows  about  her  ;  her  dress  was  dark 
and  unobtrusive  ;  only  her  face  seemed  white 
— white,  and  sad,  and  still. 

While  the  Canon's  head  was  bowed  in 
prayer,  hers  was  bent  too  in  all  reverence. 
She  did  not  lift  her  face  till  the  preparatory 
silence  was  broken. 

The  Canon's  voice  was  lower  than  usual, 
sadder,  more  impressive. 

'•As  you  know,  my  friends,  it  is  not  my 
usual  way  to  take  a  text  for  these  Wednesday  - 
evening  lectures  ;  rather  have  I  preferred  a 
thought,  a  quotation  from  some  poet,  an  idea 
from  some  impressive  writer.  To-night  I 
would  go  back  to  the  old  and  time  tried  plan  ; 
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I  would  give  you  a  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. This  text  you  will  find  either  in  the 
pages  of  St.  Matthew,  chapter  16th,  and 
verse  26th,  or  in  St.  Mark,  chapter  8th, 
verse  37th.  .  .  .  There  is  but  little  differ- 
ence : — * 

1  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  V" 

'  If  you  turn  to  the  New  Version  of  the 
Gospels  you  will  find  that  the  word  "  soul"  is 
translated  u  life,"  so  that  the  question  appears 
much  less  impressive  : 

'  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  life  ?" 

1  For  mere  physical  life  men  have  been 
drawn  to  exchange  many  things — honour, 
money,  faith  itself.  The  life  of  the  body  is 
precious  to  the  most  miserable  among  us.  It 
is  a  first  instinct  to  fight  for  it,  care  for  it, 
protect  it  ;  and  that  this  instinct  was  thus 
strongly  implanted  in  us  for  wise  ends  who 
can  doubt  ?  There  is  even  a  sacredness — a 
most  solemn  sacredness  —  about  the  most 
pitiful  human  life. 

*  Of  course  no  complete  sermon  is  intended  here — this  is 
no  place  for  it. 

VOL.   II.  37 
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'  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  soul — the 
soul's  life — the  life  that  is  to  know  no  ending  ? 
Thought  itself  seems  silenced  while  we  ask 
the  question, 

;  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?" 

1  I  think  it  possible  that  some  of  us  may 
have  read  this  text  wrongly  ;  that  we  may 
have  understood  it  as  if  it  were  written  : 

'  "  What  shall  a  man  take  in  exchange  for 
his  soul  ?" 

4  It  is  as  if  the  enemy  of  souls  might  offer 
us  a  kind  of  bargain,  as  doubtless  often  he 
does ;  saying  to  this  man,  "  Will  you  take 
fame  ?"  to  this,  "  Will  you  take  riches  ?" 
to  this,  "  Will  you  take  the  praise  of 
men  r 

'  To  some  of  us  the  voice  of  the  tempter  may 
come  in  tones  of  far  lowlier  seeming; — he 
knows  precisely  where  to  strike.  So  to  the 
man  weary  of  strife  he  will  offer  peace  ;  to  the 
woman  worn  by  labour  and  care  he  will  offer 
rest ;  to  the  brain  tried  sorely  by  responsibility 
he  will  offer  the  means  of  luxury  and  ease,  the 
most  perfect  cessation  from  all  strain,  all  fear 
as  to  the  future.     It  is  this  complete  know- 
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ledge  that    renders  him  so  formidable   as  an 
adversary. 

'  Yet  we  are  not  defenceless.     We  are  put 
on  our  guard  from  the  first  moment  of  capa- 
city to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil 
'  The  question  is  writ  large  and  plain  : 
4  "  What  will  you  give  in  exchange  for  jour 

soul  r 

1  What  will  jou  givef 

4  It  is  a  strange  thought  at  first.  Is  a 
man's  soul  not  reallj  his  ?  Must  he  buj  it  ? 
must  he  redeem  it  ?  must  he  give  something 
in  exchange  for  it  if  it  is  to  be  reallj  his 
own  ? 

4  The  answer  is,  Yes  ! 

1  You  must  work  out  jour  own  salvation. 

'  Xot  the  smallest  thing  worth  having  is  to 
be  had  for  nothing.  Everything  has  its  price, 
and  the  price  is  proportioned  to  the  value. 
What,  then,  is  the  value  jou  put  upon  jour 
soul ;  the  part  of  jou  that  is  to  live  for  ever  ? 
It  must  live  for  ever.  How  it  is  to  live  here- 
after jou  must  decide  here  ;  this  is  the  onlj 
time  for  decision.  And  if  jou  fancj  that  jou 
can  defer  the  moment  for  deciding,  believe  me 
that  is  a  mistake.      While  jou  are  putting  off 

37—2 
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from  day  to  day,  the  spiritual  laws  that  rule 
your  spiritual  life  are  deciding  for  you.  The 
longer  you  leave  your  soul's  life  to  chance,  the 
more  difficult  will  you  find  it  to  take  your 
rightful  position  again. 

***** 

'  Even  now,  to-night,  you  are  asked — not 
by  me,  but  by  One  speaking  through  me — 
even  now  you  are  asked  this  question  : 

"'  What  luill  you  GIVE  in  exchange  for 
your  soul  ?' 

'  You  must  give  something — that  is  the 
nature  of  your  tenure  ;  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
is  it  left  to  any  of  us  to  choose  what  we  will 
give.  As  a  rule  something  is  put  before,  us  ; 
something  that  we  know  instantly  to  be  a 
crux — a  trial  of  our  faith, 

'  Daily  we  must  give  something  ;  hourly. 
"  Take  up  your  cross  daily  and  follow  Me," 
said  the  Master,  speaking  as  none  had  ever 
spoken  before,  with  a  regal  commandingness 
that  drew  all  hearts  capable  of  being  drawn. 
It  is  so  still. 

'  "  I  die  daily,"  St.  Paul  declares  ;  and  in 
another  place  he  said,  "For  we  who  live  are 
delivered  always  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake ; 
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that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made 
manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh." 

*  Everywhere  it  is  put  before  the  Christian 
that  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  his  soul's  life 
is  a  daily  death — a  death  to  something  more 
than  what  the  world  counts  sin. 

1  The  words  may  seem  harsh,  the  thought 
forbidding  ;  so  they  might  be  in  reality  but 
for  two  tilings  :  first,  the  love  that  constrains 
us,  that  is  all  about  us,  that  is  all  within  us, 
fillino;  us  with  warmth,  surrounding  us  with 
light.  This  love  is  the  first  and  greatest  thing 
that  turns  the    true    Christian's    sorrow  into 

joy- 

'  The  second  thought  that  should  forbid  the 
way  of  life  from  seeming  a  hard  way  is  the 
certain  and  cruel  hardness  of  the  world's  way. 
Oh,  my  friends,  believe  one  who  has  known 
all  too  much  of  what  the  world  has  to  oifer ; 
believe  him  when  he  says  to  you  that  its  best 
is  a  hollow  and  bitter  mockery  of  what  you 
dream,  of  what  you  seek  ! 

1 "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?" 

'  Ah,  what  is  it  that  he  accepts  ?  Unrest, 
wild,  maddening  unrest,  where  he  had  thought 
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peace  would  be  :  disappointment  where  he  had 
dreamed  only  of  fruition,  the  fullest  fruition, 
of  his  every  hope  ;  pain  where  he  had  felt 
sure  of  finding  joy  ;  sorrow  instead  of  glad- 
ness ;  loneliness  on  the  heights  where  love 
was  to  have  met  him  ;  humiliation  where 
praise  and  honour  were  to  have  been  ;  thank- 
lessness  in  the  place  of  gratitude  ;  coldness 
and  unkindness  where  friendship  had  held  out 
both  hands  in  token  of  warmth,  and  sympathy, 
and  loving-kindness. 

'  These  are  the  things  we  accept  in  exchange 
for  our  soul.  All  too  late  we  begin  to  find  the 
truth. 

'  "  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same 
shall  save  it. 

'  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 

'  What  shall  it  profit  him  ?  Oh,  that  we 
should  need  to  wait  for  our  dying  hour  to  see 
this — to  be  able  to  answer  this ! 

;  Every  day  the  question  is  asked  of  us,  but 
to  each  one  of  us  there  comes  a  special  hour 
of  questioning.  Sometimes  it  is  early  in  life, 
sometimes  late  ;  sometimes  God  in  His  mercy 
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sends  the  questioner  "  Fate  "  more  than  once. 
"Fate,"  one  will  say;  "Circumstance," 
another.  It  is  the  same  thing,  "  the  Provi- 
dence, the  forethought  of  God." 

'  It  is   God   taking   care  for  your  soul,  for 
mine. 


1  "  Be  sure  of  this,"  says  a  Christian  writer  yet  living,  long 
distinguished  for  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his  living — "  Be 
sure  of  this,  that  if  He  has  any  love  for  you,  if  He  sees  aught 
of  good  in  your  soul,  He  will  afflict  you,  if  you  will  not 
afflict  yourselves.  He  will  not  let  you  escape.  He  has  ten 
thousand  ways  of  purging  those  whom  He  has  chosen,  from 
the  dross  and  alloy  with  which  the  fine  gold  is  defaced.  He 
can  bring  diseases  on  you,  or  can  visit  you  with  misfortunes, 
or  take  away  your  friends,  or  oppress  your  minds  with  dark- 
ness, or  refuse  you  strength  to  bear  up  against  pain  when 
it  comes  upon  you.  He  can  inflict  on  you  a  lingering  and 
painful  death.  He  can  make  '  the  bitterness  of  death'  pass 
not.  We,  indeed,  cannot  decide  in  the  case  of  others,  when 
trouble  is  a  punishment,  and  when  not  ;  yet  this  we  know, 
that  all  sin  brings  affliction.  We  have  no  means  of  judging 
others,  but  we  may  judge  ourselves.  Let  us  judge  ourselves, 
that  we  be  not  judged.  Let  us  afflict  ourselves,  that  God 
may  not  afflict  us." 

t  "  Let  us  afflict  ourselves."  That  is  usually 
the  meaning  of  these  times  of  temptation.  We 
are  brought  into  a  strait,  asked  what  we  will 
give  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  given  free 
choice  between  two  answers,  often  enough, 
God   knows,    almost   equally   painful.      Then 
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the  result  may  safely  be  left  to  God  Himself ; 
a  God  to  Whom  we  have  prayed,  confessed, 
and  before  Whom  we  have  laid  all  our  straits 
and  helplessness. 

1  But  more  frequently  it  happens  that  our 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness — the  Avilderness 
of  this  wide,  cold,  unfriendly  world — more 
frequently  it  happens  that  oar  temptation 
resembles  His.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
offer  of  bread,  of  relief  from  hunger,  symbo- 
lising deliverance  from  temporal  care.  Many 
of  us  are  acquainted  with  that  form  of  temp- 
tation, and  to  many  of  us  it  is  the  strongest 
of  all.  From  the  man  with  a  little  money, 
who  is  told  that  with  that  little  he  may  "  grow 
money "  if  he  will  but  speculate,  or  gamble 
with  sufficient  unscrupulousness,  from  him  to 
the  man  Avho  can  write  a  pure  book,  and  is 
told,  over  and  over  again,  that  if  he  will  but 
put  the  same  talent  or  genius  into  a  book  more 
or  less  impure,  all  the  golden  gates  will  be 
opened  to  him  henceforth — from  the  one  to 
the  other  there  is  no  wide  stretch.  The  temp- 
tation is  the  same. 

'  "  You  have  the  stones,"  this  wily  tempter 
points  out.     "  And  you  have  the  power  to  com- 
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inand  these  stones  to  be  made  bread.  Why 
not  ?  It  is  a  simple  matter.  The  world  that 
looks  upon  you  now  coldly,  or  shyly,  or,  at 
best,  with  hope  that  some  day  you  may  be 
worthy  of  its  warm  patronage,  the  same  world 
would  be  at  your  feet  if  you  did  but  issue  the 
simple  command  to  the  stones  before  you  that 
they  should  be  made  bread." 

'  The  second  temptation,  to  spiritual  power, 
comes  seldom  to  ordinary  men  in  these  days. 
The  time  for  its  predominance  has  not  yet 
arrived  ;  it  is  in  the  distant  future,  the  far 
future,  that  this  temptation  will  assail  men 
more  frequently,  more  fiercely.  We  have  not 
arrived  at  that  time,  nor  shall  we ;  not  any  of 
us  who  are  living  now. 

4  '•  I  shall  see  it,  but  not  now  ;  I  shall  be- 
hold it,  but  not  nigh." 

'  The  third  temptation,  to  temporal  power, 
is  rife  enough  ;  but  it  does  not  come  so  near, 
so  strenuously,  to  most  of  us  as  the  first.  Yet 
the  two  are  often  combined  ;  then  they  are 
strong  indeed.  Who  shall  resist  them  ? 
*  *  *  *  * 

1  Again  the  question  comes,  "  What  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?" 
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4  Most  of  us,  at  any  rate  many  of  us,  would 
be  ready  to  say  at  once  : 

'  "  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest." 

'  But  ah !  almost  at  the  first  step  we  stumble. 
The  stones  are  hard,  the  darkness,  the  loneli- 
ness, the  need  of  human  sympathy  and  help 
make  the  way  all  too  difficult,  and  we  shrink 
back  disheartened,  dismayed,  still  farther  even 
from  being  at  peace  with  ourselves. 

1  If  now.  just  now  in  this  hour  of  discour- 
agement, we  are  drawn  up  to  some  mountain- 
top  of  temptation,  left  alone  there  with  the 
tempter,  a  tempter  who  offers  us  all  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  offering  them  in  precisely 
the  manner  to  suit  our  circumstances,  our  age, 
or  inclination,  how  shall  we  escape  % 

1  How,  indeed  ?  .  .  .  .  First  of  all  there 
must  be  a  strong  and  clear  sense  of  what 
yielding  will  mean  ;  what  it  must  mean  here, 
what  hereafter. 

'  And  if  there  be  any  soul  here  to-night 
struggling  alone  on  the  barren  mountain-top 
of  temptation,  struggling  with  the  strange, 
dark  form  of  evil  which  has  been  permitted 
to    tempt     mankind    from    the    first    created 
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human  being  unto,  undoubtedly,  the  last  ;  if 
there  be  any  such  here  to-night,  let  him  think, 
let  him  pause,  now  and  here.  In  the  name  of 
God,  I  ask  any  such  tempted  soul  to  lay  clown 
his  soul's  burden  before  Him  who  created  that 
soul,  and  who  knew  of  the  burden,  who  pre- 
arranged it,  even  before  the  world  teas.  Think 
of  that  ;  that  however  keen,  and  bitter,  and 
deep,  and  unbearable  your  trial  may  seem, 
your  Creator  foresaw  and  arranged  it  all  down 
to  the  last  detail. 

'  He  knows  what  you  will  do.  He  knows 
whether  you  will  stand  or  fall. 

'  It  may  be  that  you  have  fallen.  If  so,  the 
price  to  be  paid  in  exchange  for  your  soul  will 
be  so  much  the  greater. 

'  He  knows  whether  you  will  pay  it,  or 
whether  you  will  exchange  your  soul  instead 
of  paying  it. 

'  Also  He  knows  that  He  has  put  every 
inducement  in  your  way.  While  permitting 
temptation,  as  a  sole  means  of  spiritual  growth 
and  strengthening,  He  has  urged  the  way 
of  escape.  The  New  Testament,  as  the  Old, 
is  charged  with  the  appeal,  ';  Why  will  ye 
clieT 
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1  And  yet  we  choose  death.  Thousands  of 
us  da)7  by  day  are  choosing  death — smiling 
while  we  choose.  And  yet,  behind  the  smile, 
what  tears ! 

4  Again  I  will  quote  from  that  writer  whose 
words  of  spiritual  helpfulness  I  used  but 
now  : 

1  "It  is  said  that  we  ought  to  enjoy  this  life  as  the  gift  of 
God.  Easy  circumstances  are  generally  thought  a  special 
happiness  ;  it  is  thought  a  great  point  to  get  rid  of  annoyance 
or  discomfort  of  mind  and  body  ;  it  is  thought  allowable  and 
suitable  to  make  use  of  all  means  available  for  making  life 
pleasant.  We  desire,  and  confess  we  desire,  to  make  time 
pass  agreeably,  and  to  live  in  the  sunshine.  All  things  harsh 
and  austere  are  carefully  put  aside.  We  shrink  from  the  rude 
lap  of  earth,  and  the  embrace  of  the  elements,  and  we  build 
ourselves  houses  in  which  the  flesh  may  enjoy  its  lust,  and  the 
eye  its  pride.  We  aim  at  having  all  things  at  our  will.  Cold, 
and  hunger,  and  hard  lodging,  and  ill-usage,  and  humble 
offices,  and  mean  appearance,  are  all  considered  serious  evils. 
And  thus  year  follows  year,  to-morrow  as  to-day,  till  we  think 
that  this,  our  artificial  life,  is  our  natural  state,  and  must  and 
ever  will  be.  But,  0  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  what  if 
this  fair  weather  but  insure  the  storm  afterwards  ?  What  if 
it  be  that  the  nearer  you  attain  to  making  yourselves  as  gods 
on  earth  now,  the  greater  pain  lies  before  you  in  time  to 
come,  or  even  (if  it  must  be  said)  the  more  certain  becomes 
your  ruin  when  time  is  at  an  end  ?  Come  down  then  from 
your  high  chambers  at  this  season  to  avert  what  else  may 
be." 


There  is  yet  time,  yet,  even  yet,  to  answer 
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the  question,  "  AVhat  will  you  give  in  exchange 
for  your  soul?" 

1  You  may  yet  say,  "  I  do  not  care  to 
buy  my  soul.  I  will  give  nothing.  I  will 
buy  my  life.  I  will  give  one  sort  of  happi- 
ness for  another  sort.  I  am  doing  this  con- 
sciously. But  as  for  my  soul,  that  is  a 
question  that  at  least  may  be  deferred.  There 
is  always  hope  for  one's  soul.  The  thief, 
dying  on  the  cross,  had  hope  that  he  might 
be  saved." 

'  So  he  had.  "  This  hope  was  given  to 
one  man  that  not  one  might  despair  ;  it 
was  given  but  to  one,  that  none  might  pre- 
sume." 

'  But  few  of  us,  very,  very  few  are  so 
presumptuous  as  to  reply  thus  :  "  No  ;  we 
will  give  ourselves  to  God  when  this  crisis 
is  over,  or  that."  Not  next  year,  but  this; 
not  next  month,  but  this ;  sometimes  not 
even  to-morrow,  but  to-night;  this  very  night, 
when  we  kneel  for  our  last  prayer. 

'  Then  why  not  now,  this  hour,  this  mo- 
ment? Why  not — oh!  why  not  surrender  at 
once?' 

The    Canon   had   spoken   the  latter  words 
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tremulously,  beseechingly  ;  with  his  last 
cadence  his  voice  had  broken  pathetically. 
.  .  .  It  was  evident  that  he  could  say  but 
little  more. 

The  last  words  he  had  said  were  yet 
lin^eriiw  on  the  ear  of  each  listener.  The 
candles  were  flickering  and  dying  by  the  tin 
sconces  ;  a  chill  wind  was  wailing  outside, 
shivering  up  the  wide  gray  aisles  of  the 
church. 

Wilder  and  wilder  the  wind  clamoured 
round  the  old  gray  tower  ;  dreary  and  yet 
more  dreary  it  came  wailing  up  the  silent 
aisle. 

Once  more  Canon  Godfrey  broke  the 
silence,  saying,  in  low,  penetrating,  fervid 
tones  : 

'  Think  of  this.  I  beseech  you,  think  of 
it— 

'  "  What  will  you  give  in  exchange  for  your  soul  V  " 

Another  moment,  the  moment  following 
this  plea,  there  was  silence. 

Then  a  cry  rang  through  the  church — a 
sudden,  thrilling,  despairing,  appalling  cry — 
such  as  few  of  those  who  were  listening  then 
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had  ever  heard  before.  For  a  moment,  a  long 
moment,  so  it  seemed  to  Canon  Godfrey,  no 
one  stirred  ;  no  one  dared  to  stir.  The 
Canon  himself  could  not.  He  bowed  his 
head  once  again  upon  the  desk,  expecting 
to  hear  the  cry  repeated  ;  but  no  repetition 
came  ;  instead,  he  heard  a  low,  intense,  irre- 
pressible sobbing. 

Did   those   few   uncultured   people    under- 
stand?    One  by  one,  they  left  the  place.     Mr. 

Egerton    went   to   the    dim    corner,   where   a 

figure  knelt  in  a  very  agony  of  mental  pain, 

not  even  yet  to  be  subdued  by  any  mere  effort 

of  will. 

Mr.  Eo-erton  did  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 

He  knelt  by  the  sobbing,   suffering  woman; 

awhile  he  knelt  in  silence,  then  in  an  audible 

whisper  he  prayed.     And  his  prayer  brought 

help  and  strength. 

'  I   will   go  home  with  you,   Miss  Theyn, 

if    you    will    permit    me,'    he    said    at   last. 

'  The    Canon    will   follow.       I    do   not  think 

he   will   go    to    the   Rectory    for    some    time 

yet.' 

Mr.   Egerton' s  surmise  was  correct.      Till 

long    past    midnight   the    Rector   of    Market 
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Yarburgh  knelt  and  prayed  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  he  loved  so  well.  In  a  very 
agony  of  prayer  he  knelt,  and  his  prayer  was 
for  the  most  part  a  prayer  of  intercession. 
That  prayer  may  not  be  written  on  this 
page.  It  is  written  otherwhere  —  in  the 
book  that  is  open  before  the  Great  White 
Throne. 


END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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taining a  Complete  Novel)  will  be  printed 
from  a  specially-cast  fount  of  type  by 
Messrs.  Ballantyne  &  Hanson,  of 
the  Ballantyne  Press,  on  a  large  crown 
8vo  page,  and  will  be  issued  in  Six- 
Shilling  Monthly  Volumes,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  by  Messrs.  Burn  &  Co. 
The  First  Volume  of  512  pages  (now 
ready)  is 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy, 
•with  Portrait  of  James  Rice,  etched  by 
Daniel  A.  Wehr  Schmidt,  and  a  New 
Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  telling  the 
story  of  his  literary  partnership  with 
James  Rice.  This  Novel  will  be  followed 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  following : — 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.     With  Etched 
Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 

The  Monks  of  Theiema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side.      &c.   &c. 

Betham-Edwards  (M.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
each. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
Felicia. |_ Kitty. 

Bewick  (Thos.)and  his  Pupils. 

By  Austin  Dobson.    With  95  Illustra- 
tions.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Birthday  Books : — 

The  Starry  Heavens:  A  Poetical 
Birthday  Book.  Square  Svo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Birthday  Flowers:  Their  Language 
and  Legends.  By  W.  J.  Gordon. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colours  by 
Viola  Boughton.  In  illuminated 
cover,  crown  410,  6s. 

The    Lowell    Birthday    Book.    With 

II 1  usts.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books.   Demy  avo,  Illustrated,  uni- 
form in  size  tor  binding. 
Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1886.  each  Is. 


Blackburn,  Henry,  continued — 

Academy  Notes,  1887.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Vol., with  nearly  600  Illusts.  in 
Facsimile.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Fac- 
simile Illustrations.    Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.    6d. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1886,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1887.  With  nu- 
merous Illusts.     Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877-82.  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1883-87.  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  6s.  [Preparing. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington.  With 
70  Illusts.    Is     \_New  Edit,  preparing. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.     114  Illustrations.     Is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.     128  Illustrations      Is.  6d. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  Blackburn,  and  242 
Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp.  3s. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery.  Containing  about 
250  Reproductions  after  the  Original 
Drawings  of  the  Artists.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Dumas.     Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1887.  With  about 
300  Facsimile  Sketches.  Demy8vo,3s. 

Blake  (William) :  Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 

Boccaccio's    Decameron  ;    or, 

Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait 
and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copper- 
plates. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Bowers'(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  each. 
Canters  in  Crampshire. 
Leaves    from    a    Hunting    Journal. 

Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Camp   Notes:    Stories   of  Sport  and 
Adventure     in     Asia,     Africa,    and 
America.  [Trotter. 

Savage  Life :  Adventures  of  a  Globe- 
Chronicles     of      No-Man's      Land 
Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Brand's  Observations  on  Pop- 

ular  Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  73.  6d. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  Works.  Ar- 
ranged and  Revised  by  the  Author. 

Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 

Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers— Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers  —  Spanish 
and  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 
— Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.    V.     Stories   —   Condensed 
Novels,  <kc 
The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Hirte,  in 

Prose  and  Poetry.    With  I  itroduo 

tory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Belt  f.*;-  Portrait 

of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustration!?. 

Crown  8vo  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Bret     >)arte's    Complete    Poetical 

Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 

Beautifully   printed  on   hand-made 

paper  and  bound  in  buckram.  Cr. 

8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Gabriel  Conroy  :  A  Novel.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
An  Heiress  of  Red    Dog,  and   other 

Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap. 

8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
Luck  of   Roaring  Camp,  and  other 

Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is.  [2s.  6d. 

Flip.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cl.  limp, 
Californian   Stories  (including  The 

Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 

Briggs's   Love   Story,   &c.)    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Maruja:  A  Novel.    Post  Svo,  illust. 

boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.    With 

28    original     Drawings     by     Kate 

Greenaway,  Reproduced  in  Colours 

by  Edmund  EvANS._Sm.  4to,  bds.,  50. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pp.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  continued— 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.   Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. ;  half-bound,  9s. 

Brewster(SirDavid), Works  by: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  ot 
the  Christian.  With  Plates.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  4s.  6d. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith.    Post  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d. 

Briggs,  Memoir  of  Gen.  John. 

By  Major  Evans  Bell.  With  a  Por- 
trait.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 
Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hughes. 

Undertones.       |      London  Poems. 

The  Book  of  Orm. 

White  Rose  and  Red:  A  Love  Story. 

Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

The  Hebrid  Isles:  Wanderings  in  the 
Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer  He- 
brides.  With  Frontispiece  by  Wil- 
liam Small. 

A  Poet's  Sketch-Book:  Selections 
from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Robert 
Buchanan. 

The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 
a  Sabbath.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water.      |  The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
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Bunyan's   Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  Stothard  engraved 
by  Goodall,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.     Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
Kathleen    Mavourneen. 
Lindsay's  Luck. 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton. 

Burton  (Captain),  Works  by: 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  :  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative.  By  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

The  Book  of  the  Sword:  Being  a 
History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  32s. 


Burton   (Robert): 

The   Anatomy   of   Melancholy.     A 

New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised  :  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Byron  (Lord): 

Byron's  Childe  Harold.  An  entirely 
New  Edition  of  this  famous  Poem, 
with  over  One  Hundred  new  Illusts. 
by  leading  Artists.  (Uniform  with 
the  Illustrated  Editions  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "  Marmion.") 
Elegantly  and  appropriately  bound, 
small  4to,  16s. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original 
Edition    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 


Cameron  (Comdr.), Works  by: 

To  the  Gold    Coast    for    Gold :     A 

Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett 
Cameron.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  21s. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince" 
Privateer,  Commanded  by  Robert 
Hawkins,  Master  Mariner.  By 
Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron 
R.N.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  P.  Macnab. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Cameron     (Mrs.    H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Thomas): 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyleand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Chapman's   (George)   Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Chatto&  Jackson.— A  Treatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H  R  .  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  410,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s. 6d. 

Chronicle  (The)  of  the  Coach  : 

Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe.  By  J.  D 
Champlin.  With  75  Illustrations  by 
Edward  L.  Chichester.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

City  (The)  of  Dream  :  A  Poem. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [In  the  press. 
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Clodd.— Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  "  The  Childhood  of  Religions,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls  : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobean. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Coleman.— Curly:  An  Actor's 
Story.  By  John  Coleman.  Illustrated 
by  J.  C.  Dollman.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels    by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated, 
3s. 6d.  each  ;  post8vo,illustrated  bds., 
2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust.  by  Sh-JohnGilbert. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J.  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor     Miss    Finch.       Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ?    With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.Du  MAURiERand  CS.Reinhardt. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.   Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science:    A  Story  of  the 

Present  Time. 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Lvil  Genius. 

Little  Novels.    Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From   Midnight  to   Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances), 

Novels  by : 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds., 2s. 

Colman's    Humorous   Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Convalescent      Cookery:      A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  ls.6d. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 
by: 

Demonology  and    Devil-Lore.     Two 

Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  6;  Illusts.,  283. 

A   Necklace  of  Stories.     Illustrated 

by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Hours    with    the    Players.     With  a 

Steel  Plate  Frontispiece. 
Nights  at  the  Play:  A  View  of  the 

English  Stage. 

Leo:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Copyright.  —A    Handbook   of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of   England;    or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock.  — The    Prophet   of 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Po<^t 
8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
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Creasy.— Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians  :  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Bkckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  ot 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A  beautiful  re- 
production of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates 
by  George  Cruikshank,  choicely 
printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7S.  6d. 

Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon),Works 

by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illus- 
trations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.       

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples. — Hearts   of   Gold  :    A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
&vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel. —  Merrie    England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Daudet.— The  Evangelist;    or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3jS._6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant.  — What"  shall    my 

Son   be  P     Hints   for   Parents  on   the 
Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for 
their  Sons.     By  Francis  Davenant, 
M.A.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by : 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp, 

Is.  6d  each. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 

Nursery  Hmts:  A  Mottier's  Guide. 

Aids  to  Long  Life]     Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 

cloth  limp,  2s   6d. 

D a v i e s1" (Sir ^John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 


De  Maistre.— A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  Mi  lie.— A  Castle"  in  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
ctra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by~: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.   I  Nicholas  Nickleby# 
Pickwick  Papers.    I  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 

1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — 
Also  a  Smaller  Edition,  in  the 
Mayfair  Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  10s.  6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.;  hf.-bound,  9s. 
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Dictionaries— continued. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Handbook 
of  Miscellaneous  Information ;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities, 
and  the  like.  By  Wm.  A;  Wh.teler 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent, 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,7s.6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Aiuerica, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCEs  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  ana  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. ;  hf.-bd.,  9s. 

DTderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.    Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d, 

Dobson~(W."T.))  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  and   Eccentrl- 

cities. 

Doran.  —  Memories     of     our 

Great  Towns;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 


Drama,  A   Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
"  Reader's  Handbook.")  Crown  8vo, 
half-bound,  12s.  6d        [In  preparatio n. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.    Cr.  8vo, 

cl.  ex. .Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations.with  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.Swinburne;  Vol.  III., Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   One  Vol. 

Massinger'8  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Dyer.  —  The     Folk -Lore     of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Early   English    Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.J  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 


Herbert  ( Lord)  ofCherbury's  Poems. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  J. 
Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
parchment,  8s. 

Edgcumbe.  —  Zephyrus  :  A 
Hoiiday  in  South  America  and  on 
the  River  Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pearce 
Edgcumbe.  With  41  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Preparing. 

Edwardes(Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggleston.—  Roxy:  A  Novel.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards.  2s. 
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Emanuel.— On   Diamonds  and 

Precious  Stones:  their  History,  Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloih  extra,  gilt,  6s. 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs 
in  I  llustration  of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 
With  Illusts.  New  and  Cheaper  Edit, 
revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Ewald   (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by : 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  Re-studied:  Historical 
Sketches  from  Original  Sources. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

Eyes,  Our:    How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition.  With  55  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco:  Its  His- 
tory  and  Associations ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.  With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Hand- 
book of  Miscellaneous  Information; 
including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  By  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Author  cf  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Familiar    Short    Sayings    of 

Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Crown  ovo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Farrer  (James  Anson),  Works 

by: 
Military    Manners    and    Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 

"  Military   Manneas."      Crown  8vo, 

IS. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle- 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 


Fin-Bee.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by  : 

The  Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man; 
or.  Does  Writing  Pay?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's 
Working  Life.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fatal  Zero :  A  Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  |    Never  Forgotten 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy -five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems:  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems,  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Posi  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  | 

Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Esther's  Glove.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
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French  Literature,  History  of. 
By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  bvo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Frere.— Pandurang    Hari  ;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  33.  6d. ;  post 
bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Friswell.—  Oneof  Two:  A  Novel. 
By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33-  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The    Old    Showmen    and    the   Old 
London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)    Royal    Guide 

to  the  London  Charities,  1886-7. 
Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Founda- 
tion,Objects,  Income, Officials, &c.  Pub- 
lished Annually.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  :  The  Plants,  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 


German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Rlskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Robin  Gray.  j  The  Flower  of  the 

For  Lack  of  Gold.         Forest.        [lem. 

What  will  the  A  Heart's  Prob- 
World  Say?  j  TheGoldenShaft. 

In  Honour  Bound.  I  Of  High  Degree. 

Queen       of      the  !  Fancy  Free. 
Meadow.  i  Loving  a  Dream. 

Braes  of  Yarrow.     I  A  Hard  Knot. 


Garrett.— The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  Svo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The) 

for  1887.  One  Shilling  Monthly.  In 
addition  to  the  Articles  upon  subjects 
in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  for 
which  this  Magazine  has  so  high  a 
reputation,  "Science  Notes,"  by  W. 
Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  and 
"Table  Talk,"  by  Sylvanus  Urban, 
appear  monthly. 
***Nowready,  the  Volume  for  January 

to  June,  18S7,  cloth  extra,  price  Ss.  66..; 

Cases /or  binding,  2s.  each. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  the  King.    |  In  PasturesGreen. 
In  Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Heart's  Delight.  [Preparing. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  —  The 
Wicked  World — Pvgmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity  —  The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb— 
H.M.S.  Pinafore — The  Sorcerer — The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten bv  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing : 
The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
■ — The  Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny. — A    Year's    Work     in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.    Post  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  Svo,    limp,  2s. 
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Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  28.  per  volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.     Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.    All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
gomery Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes, byT.M'CRiE.D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 


Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The  :  An  Encyclopedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  73.  6d. 

Graham.  —   The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  545  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 


Greenaway   (Kate)    and    Bret 

Harte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25. 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  E.. 
Evans.     Sm.  410,  bds.,  5s. 

Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 


Dick  Temple:    A   Novel.      Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Guyot.— The  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray; 
12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  4s.  6d. 


Habberton— Brueton's  Bayou. 

By  John  Habberton,  Author  of 
"Helen's  Babies."  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pincus.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Hake   (Dr.   Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden    Ecstasy.      Small  410,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 


Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Halliday.— Every-day    Papers. 

By    Andrew    Halliday.      Post    8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  db 
Salamanca.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.6d. 

Hanky-Panky:    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 
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Hardy    (Lady    Duffus).  —  Paul 

Wynter's  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Pest  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Harwood. — The    Tenth    Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illusts.6s. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.J. — American 

Humorists.  Including  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendelj.  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward.Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strome. 

El  I  ice  Quentin.  |  Dust. 

Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 

Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Lo ve— o r  a  Name. 

Mrs.     Gainsborough's      Diamonds. 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath   (F.    G.).  —  My   Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 


Ivan  de  Biron :  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2S. 


Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-lLtro- 
duction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index. 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  South-West :  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  ioo  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
lis.  [In  preparation. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
Crown  8vo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  :  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

Hoey. — The     Lover's     Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edit.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Holmes  (O.Wendell),  Works  by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Tabie.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d.— Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo.  cloth  limp.  2s. 
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Holmes. —  The  Science  of 
Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 

A  Xoah's  Arkasological  Narrative,  j 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 
ton  and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel.  Post8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures.Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illusts.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Hopkins—"  'Twixt   Love    and 

Duty."  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Home.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Howell.— Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Labour,  Historically  and  Eco- 
nomically considered :  Being  a  His- 
tory and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
ot  Great  Britain.  By  Geo.  Howell 
M.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vc,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 
Indoor   Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.     Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hydrophobia:     M.    Pasteur's 

System.  Containing  a  Translation  of 
all  his  Communications  on  the  Subject, 
the  Technique  of  his  Methods,  the 
latest  Statistics,  &c.  By  Dr.  R.  Suzor. 
of  the  Faculties  of  Edinburgh  and 
Paris.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  bongs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
ceval Graves.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Irving — Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

By  Washington  Irving.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

The  Dark  Colleen.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Janvier. — Practical    Keramics 

for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Nature  near    London. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph-Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:   A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The  Plants 

we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
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Jesse.— Scenes    and    Occupa- 

tions  of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  Svo,  cloth  Jimp,_2s. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm,  F.S.A.),  Works  by^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations:  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations. 

Jonson's   (Ben)    Works.    With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately ,  6s.  each. 

Josephus,TneCompleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and    Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

Kingsley   (Henry),  Novels   by  : 

Oakshott    Castle.      Post    Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 
Number  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. 

Knight. —  The   Patient's   Vade 

Mecum  :  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays:  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 

The    Thousand    and    One    Nights: 

commonly  called,  in  England,  "  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
Studies  from  "  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  By  Edward  William 
Lane,  Author  of  "The  Modern 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lares  and    Penates ,    or,   The 

Background   of    Life.    By   Florence 
Caddy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The    Story   of   the    London   Parks. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 
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Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,   llustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love !"  |      lone. 

Longfellow: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 
Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  "  Hyper- 
ion," "Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,  "and  "Driftwood." 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
Valentine  Bromley. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  and  Wood. 


Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 

Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in 
Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad     (The)     of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Macalpine.  —  Teresa    Itasca, 

and  other  Stories.  By  Avery  Mac- 
alpine. Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas, 
2s.  6d. 


McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),Works 

by: 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.— Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
— And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of 
18S6,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 


McCarthy  (Justin),  continued — 
A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

One  Vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
History  of  the  Four  Georges.    Four 

Vols,    demy   8vo,   cloth   extra,   12s. 

each.  [Vol.  I.  noiv  ready. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


Linley  Rochford.  Post  8vo,  illustra* 
ted  boards,  2s. 

"The  Right  Honourable:"  A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.), 

Works  by: 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:   Sketches 

of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Case  for  Home   Rule.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 

Second    Edition,   revised.      Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Doom  !  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown 

8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Our    Sensation    Novel.      Edited  by 

Justin  H.  McCarthy.    Crown  8vo, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Haflz  in  London.    Choicely  printed. 

Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 
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MacDonald     (George,     LL.D.), 

Works  by : 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination. 
Pocket  Edition,  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s.  Vol.  i. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hid- 
den Life.— Vol.  2.  The  Disciple. 
The  Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of 
Sonnets.  Organ  Songs. — Vol.  3. 
Violin  Songs.  Songs  of  the  Days 
and  Nights.  A  Book  of  Dreams. 
Roadside  Poems.  Poems  for 
Children.  Vol.  4.  Parables. 
Ballads.  Scotch  Songs.— Vols. 
5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 
Romance.— Vol.  7.  The  Portent.— 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows. — Vol. 
9-  Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden 
Key.  The  Carasoyn.  Little 
Daylight.  — Vol.  10.  The  Cruel 
Pa'nter.  The  Wow  o'  Rivven. 
The  Castle.  The  Broken  Swords. 
The  Gray  Wolf.  Uncle  Corne- 
lius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately 
i.   Grolier-pattem  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Mau'ise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  lnustrious  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illus- 
trate e  of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
illustrations    by  T.   R.   Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 


Magician's  Own    Book  (The'): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With 200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Magic   Lantern   (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    5s. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  in  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's "  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. — Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure 
Trip  "),post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by 
F.  A.  Fraser.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7S.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  in  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition, 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Mark  Twain's  Works,  continued— 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With 314  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
— Cheap  Edition,  post  Svo.illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  about 
300  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
bvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edi- 
tion, post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
E.  W.  Kemble.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d— Cheap  Edition,  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Marlowe's    Works.      Including 

his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Open !  Sesame! 
Written  in  Fire 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gxfford.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman. — Half    a     Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Matthews.— A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth, 
23.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
A  Journey  Round    My   Room.      By 

Xavier   de   Maistre.      Translated 

by  Henry  Attwell. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.     Selected  by 

W.  Davenport  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 

from  1800  to  1870.     Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 

Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy." 
Gastronomy    as    a    Fine    Art.      By 

Brillat-Savarin, 


Mayfair  Library,  continued—' 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing :  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea—  Charity  —  The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Sfcond  Series.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts  — Engaged—  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen—  Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
—The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of   Irish   Wit  and    Humour. 

Collectedand  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 

Graves. 
Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir 

Arthur  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  Henry 

J.  Jennings. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.      Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 
Pencil    and    Palette.      By    Robert 

Kempt. 
Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 

his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Forensic  Anecdotes;  or,  Humour  and 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 

Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical    Anecdotes.      By   Jacob 

Larwood. 
Jeux  d'Esprit.    Edited  by  Henry  S. 

Leigh. 
True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves:    Essays  on  Women.    By 

E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  and  Players.     By  Robert 

Macgregor. 
The    New    Paul    and  Virginia.     By 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.     By  H.  Chol- 

mondeley-Pennell.    Illustrated  by 

George  Du  Maurier. 
Muses    of    Mayfair.     Edited  by    H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau  :    His  Life  and  Aims.      By 

H.  A.  Page. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix   de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William 
Senior. 

Old  Stories  Retold.  Ey  Walter 
Thorn-bury. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  cf  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R  C.P.  Lond.    Cr.8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

Merry  Circle  (The) :  A  Book  of 

New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments. By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang      (On     a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  New  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Humour.  By  Alex.  E.  Sweet  and 
J.  Armoy  Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas 
Siftings."  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Touch   and   Go.      |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.    Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

M  i  I  ton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    A  Concise 

Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of 

the  Skin;  with  Directions' for  Diet, 

Wines.  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the   Skin. 
The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.).— Hather- 

court  Rectory.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  Author  of  "The  Cuckoo 
Clock,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
4S.  6d. 


Moncrieff.  —  The    Abdication; 

or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettie, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirter,  A. R.A., Colin  Hunter, 
A.R.A.,  R.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  and  Tom 
Graham,  R.S.A.  Large  4to,  bound  in 
buckram,  21s.  


Murray   (D.   Christie),   Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,cloth  extra,  3s. 6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement.  I A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat.          [Coals  of  Fire. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
Vai  Strange.              |  Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Illustra 
tions  by  A.  McCormick.  Two  Vols., 
post  8vo,  12s. [Shortly. 

North  Italian    Folk.     By   Mrs. 

Comyns  Carr.  Illustrated  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  73.  6d. 

Nursery     Hints:     A    Mother's 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N. 
E.  Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

O'Connor. — Lord  Beaconsfield 

A  Biography.  By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M. P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

O'Hanlon.  —  The   Unforeseen: 

A  Novel.  By  Alice  O'Hanlon.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Oliphant~(Mrs.)  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
O'Reilly. — Phoebe's   Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CVShaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by  : 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.      Fcap.   8vo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.    Crown  8vo,     cloth 

extra,  10s.  6d. 
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Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s.  each ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Ce  c  i  I     Cast  le- 

maine's  Gage. 
Idalia 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A     Village 

mune. 
Bimbi. 

In  Maremma 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Corn- 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,cl. limp,  2s. 6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way  :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  In  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "  Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Frontispiece 
coloured  by  hand,  and  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  16s. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medi- 
cal Advice.  By  William  Knight, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  ls.6d. 


Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll  :  A  Novel. 
W h y  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Payn     (James),     Novels     by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word.  |      Halves. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |   High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only.     |    From  Exile. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Kit:   A  Memory.     |     Carlyon's  Year. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck'sTutor.iMurphy's  Master. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  ClyfFe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.  |  Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath   Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  |  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  of 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  A  Book 
for  Boys.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Holiday  Tasks:  Being  Essays  written 
in  Vacation  Time.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

G low-Worm  Tales.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears'  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A..  F.S  S.     Demy  *vo,  Is. 

Pennell     (h]     Cholmondeley), 

Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.   With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  WorklTby: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  Author 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
Burglars  in  Paradise. 
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Pirkis  (Mrs.  C.  L.),  Novels  by: 

Trooping  with   Crows.     Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.     Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s.  [Preparing. 

Planch6  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo, cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Com-  | 

plete  in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Princess  Olga—Radna;  or,  The 

Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.  By  the 
Princess  Olga.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by  ; 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition  with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid  :  Observatory, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  8vo,  lg.  6d. 


Price  (E.G.),  Novels  by: 

Crown   8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  |      The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Rabelais'     Works.       Faithfully 

Translated  from  the  French,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dore.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,3s.6d. 
each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.  R»A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little.  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.     Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford. 

A  Woman-Hater.  Illustrated  by 
Thos.  Coulderv. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  J  i  It,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readiana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 
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Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of 
Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Filth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  Svo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Red  Spider:  A  Romance.  By 
the  Author  of  "John  Herring,"  &c, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

Richardson.  —  A    Ministry   of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.    

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party 

Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoqf. 

Robinson  Crusoe:  A  beautiful 

reproduction  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
The   Poets   and    Nature:     Reptiles, 
Fishes  and  Insects. [Prepaying. 

R  o  c  h  ef o  u  c  a u  Id ' s  Max i m s  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  the;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  w;th  Wil- 
iiam  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  5s. 


Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes     With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 

cloth  limp,  2s  6d  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head :  A  Collection 
of  Yarns  and  Sea  Descriptions. 

In  the   Middle  Watch. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6S.  each. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Ha.mmock.[Preparing. 

The  Frozen  Pirate.  The  New  Serial 
Novel  by  W.  Clark  Russell, Author 
of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'' 
begins  in  "  Belgravia  "  for  July,  and 
will  be  continued  till  January  next. 
One  Shilling,  Monthly.    Illustrated. 

Sala.— GaslightTand  DayTig ht~ 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRYSANSQN.    Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s  6d. 

Saunders   (John),   NoveTs~by7 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  3vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel 

Guy  Waterman.  I  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 
One  Against  the  World.     Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Joan   Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.   I    Sebastian. 

Gideon's  Rock. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d. 
Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geo- 
logy, Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Phy- 
sio. 1  aphy,  &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or 
5s.  per  year,  post  free.  Vols.  I .  to 
XIV.  may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and 
Vols.  XV.  to  XXII.  (1886),  at  5s.  each. 
Cases  for  Binding,  I3.  6d.  each. 
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Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Poems  by: 

Marmion.  With  over  ioo  new  Illusts. 
by  leading  Artists    Sm.4to,cl.ex   16s. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  With 
over  ioo  new  Illustrations  by  leading 
Artists.  Sm.4to,^l.  ex.,16s. 

"  Secret~Out"~ Series,    The  : 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Illusts.,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."  By  W.  H.Cremer.  3ooIllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle:  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements. 
By  Clara  Bellew.     Many  Illusts. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 

Sen ior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W.Seniqr.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s.6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  everv  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

TheLansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's 
Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffe. 
4to,  half-Roxburghe,  7s. 


Shakespeare — continued. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra.  8s. 

Sheridan: — 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  iofull-page  Illusts. 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"  Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Signboards:      Their      History. 

With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

S;ms  (George  R.),  Works  by  : 

How  the  Poor  Live.  With  60  Illusts. 
by  Fred.  Barnard.     Large  4to,  Is. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  Post  8vo, 
illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 

The  Ring  o'  Bells.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
bds.,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mary  Jane's  Memoirs.  With  a  Photo- 
graph of  Mary  Jane.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.6d. 

Sister  Dora:  A  Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketch  ley. — A   Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Smitl-r(J7Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolis:  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  Small  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch: 
A  Northern  Oddity.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
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Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Society    in     London.       By    A 

Foreign  Resident.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Additional 
Chapter  on  Society  among  the 
Middle  and  Professional  Classes. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Spanish  Legendary  Tales.   By 

Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore,  Author  of 
"  Round  a  Posada  Fire."  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The     Mysteries    of     Heron     Dyke. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;   post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

A  Barren  Title.  Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

Wife  or  No  Wife?  Cr.  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Spenser  for  Children.     By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman.  —  The      Poets     of 

America.  With  full  Notes  in  Margin, 
and  careful  Analytical  Index.  By 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Author 
of  "  Victorian  Poets."  Cr.  8vo,cl.ex.,  9s. 

Stevenson  (R.Louis),  Works  by : 

Travels    with    a     Donkey     in     the 

Cevennes.  Sixth  Ed.  Frontispiece  by 

W.  Crane.   Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     With   Front,  by 

W.  Crane.    Post  8vo,  cl.  lp.,  2s.  6d. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Second  Edit.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
New  Arabian    Nights.      Crown  Svo, 

cl.  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cheap    Edition,    post    Svo,    picture 

cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Prince   Otto:    A  Romance.     Fourth 

Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 
The  Merry  Men,  and  other  Tales  and 

Fables.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 


Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

St.  John. — A  Levantine  Family. 

By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 
in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  by  Wallis 
Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

St.  Pierre. — Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
nardin  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with  Life, 
by  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post  8vo,cl.lp.,2s. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  Wm.Hqne.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s. 6d. 

Suburban      Homes    (The)    of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 

and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels.'1    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Swinburne       (Algernon       C.)f 

Works  by: 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  Algernon   Charles  Swinburne. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads     First  Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  9s.     Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9s.  Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  Svo.ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.8vo,  10s.6d. 
Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  :  An  Essay.  Crown 

Svo,  7s. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.   Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Note  of  an   English  Republican  on 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.    8vo,  Is. 
Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s. 
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Swinburne's  (A.  C.)  Works,  continued— 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  8s, 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo," 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo, 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to'  8s 
A    Midsummer    Holiday,   and   other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  8vo,  6s 
Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 


Symonds. — Wine,  Women  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students1 
Son^s.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.     Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)   Three  Tours 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
Hotten.  Med.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taine's    History    of    English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)   Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  ioo  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them:  A  Handbook 
for  Students.  With  331  Illustrations. 

Taylor's      (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,' ' "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,  ' "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion.'' 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 
\*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson    (Lord):    A    Biogra- 

pineal  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-Player.  


Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life  : 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.     

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cioth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.    With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.    With  nearly  50  Illusts. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |    Marion  Fay 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
JohnCaldigate.  |  American  Senator 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  I  Anne_Furness. 

Trollope(T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Trowbridge. — Farncll's  Folly: 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Turgenieff.  —  Stories      from 

Foreign  Novelists.  By  Ivan  Turge- 
nieff, and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.6d.;  post  8vo,jllustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (C.   C.  Fraser-).  —  Mis- 

tress  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  ooards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Thrc'Jgh. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline.      Illustrated 

by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
The  Huguenot  Family.  With  Illusts. 
Buried  Diamonds. 

Disappeared.  With  Six  Illustrations 
by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari.  — A    Double    Bond:    A 

Story.      By   Linda  Villari.      Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
Walfo rdXEdw.,  M.A.),Works  by  : 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c,  of  more  than  12000,  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Edi- 
tion, for  1887,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  v1c$87).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.  3zmo,  cloth,  Is. 
Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1887). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
cloth,  Is. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1887).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 


Walford's  (Edw.)  Works,  continued — 
The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1887).  Containing  a  List  of  all  th" 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  To\  n 
and  Country  Addresses,  &c.  Ntw 
Edition,  embodying  the  results  cf 
the  recent  General  Election.  32ino, 
cloth,  Is.  Published  annually. 
The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1887).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Haunted    London.  By    Walter 

Thornbury.  Edited  by  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  With  Illustrations 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Walton  andCotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt    Whitman,   Poems  by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  6s. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich- Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.     By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
tegg.    With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  World  Behind  the  ScenesJ  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 
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Wanderer's  Library,  The,  continued— 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Hingston.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  Illusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.     Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warner.— A  Roundabout  Jour- 

ney.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrants,  Sec. : — 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 
Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 
The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 

and  Colours.    Price  5s. 

WayfarerT^The :  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  Quar- 
terly. Price  Is.  Number  I.,  for  Octo- 
ber 1886,  Number  II.,  for  January 
1887,  and  Number  III.,  for  May,  are 
now  ready.  


Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 
with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain;  or,  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  6d, 


Whistler's(Mr.)  "Ten  o'clock." 

Uniform  with  his  "  Whistler  v.  Ruskin : 
Art  and  Art  Critics."  Cr.8vo,lS.  [Shortly. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by : 
Science  Notes.  See  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine.    Is.  Monthly. 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  2s.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 
Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.   Post  8vo,  cloth  Limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Illusts.,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Sto~rIes~by~: "~ 

Cavalry  Life.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Regimental  Legends.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  Frances  Hays.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Wood . — Sab i n a:  A  Novel.  By 
Lady  Wood.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 

Out-of-the-Way  Matters.     By  Eliezer 

Edwards.     New   and   cheaper   issue, 

cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d.  ;  half-bound.  9s. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairholt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Castaway.  |  The  Forlorn  Hope 
Land  at  Last. 
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NEW 

NE IV  NO  VEL  by  A  uthor  of  "  Mehalah." 

Red  Spider:  A  Romance.     By  Author 

"John  Herring."   Two  Vols.,  cr.  Svo. 

WIL KIE  COLLINSES  NE  W  STORIES. 
Little    Novels.     By   Wilkie    Collins, 

Author  of  "The  Woman  in  White." 

Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
WALTER  BESANT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
The   World    Went    Very  Well   Then. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
CHRISTIE  MURRA  Y'S  NEW  NOVEL 
Old   Blazer's   Hero.    By  D.  Christie 

Murray.       Two    Vols.,    crown    8vo, 

12s.  [Shortly. 


NOVELS. 

JAMES  PAYN'S  NEW  COLLEC- 
TION OF  STORIES. 
Glow-Worm  Tales.      By  James   Payn. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONARY 

NOVEL. 
Radna;    or,  The   Great  Conspiracy  of 

1881.     By  the  Princess  Olga.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SARAH  TYTLER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Disappeared :  A  Novel.  By  Sarah 
Tytler,  Author  of  "  Saint  Mungo's 
City,"  &c.  With  Six  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


THE    PICCAD 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors, 
crown  8vo,  cloth 
BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Phiiistia. 
In  all  Shades. 
BY   W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY    WALTER    BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.   |   Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.      I  The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY   MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 


ILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  WILKIE  COLLINS 
Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman   in  White 
The  Moonstone 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 


New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted   Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The   Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
I  Say  No 


BY  DUTTON   COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY   WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |    Kitty. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
QueenCophetua. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girls. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.         |  For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. I Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free.  |  Loving  a  Dream. 

A  Hard  Knot. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  |      Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Dust.  |     Fortune's  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love— or  a  Name. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS, 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft's   Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family 
"My  Love  !"  I    lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  |  DonnaQuixote 

The  Comet  of  a  Season 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola. 

BY  MRS.  MAC  DO  NELL 
Quaker  Cousins. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 
BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  !  Sesame  !    |    Written  In  Fire. 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.  ;      Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.         |      Val  Strange. 
A  Model  Father.     I      Hearts. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 

berd. 
Best  of  Husbands 
Halves. 

Walter's  Word. 
What  He  Cost  Her 
Less    Black    than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
BY  E 

Valentina. 


A     Confidential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 
A    Grape   from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Some      Private 

Views. 
The         Canon's 

Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
C.  PRICE. 
|    The  Foreigners. 


Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |     Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater.  |  Readiana. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt. 

Good    Stories   of   Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.        I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.     |  Sebastian. 

BY  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 
BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds. 

BY  C.C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Regimental  Legends. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF 

Post  Svo,  illustrated 
BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |     Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 
Valerie's  Fate. 


BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
"Vantley  Grange. 

ttY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By   Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
AH  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 

boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |  Flip. 

Maruja. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The    Shadow    off  The     Martyrdom 


of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 


the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY   WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 


Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

Wilkie  Collins,  continued. 
Man  and  Wife.       I  Haunted  Hotel. 
Poop  Miss  Finch.  I  The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Miss  or'Mrs.P  Jezebel'sDaughter 

New  Magdalen.        [The  Black  Robe. 
The  Frozen  Deep. !  Heart  and  Science 
Law  and  the  Lady,  i  "  I  Say  No." 
TheTwo  Destinies  I  The  Evil  Genius. 

BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  |  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great   Smoky 

Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  J  AMES   DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |     Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |         Kitty. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.    |    Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY   R.   E.   FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I    Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.       |    A  Real  Queen. 
Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  HA  IN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girl6. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  i  The  Flower  of  the 

For  Lack  of  Gold.        Forest. 
What     will      the|  A  Heart's  Problem 
World  Say  ?         j  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
In  Honour  Bound.  {  The  Golden  Shaft. 
In  Love  and  War.   Of  High  Degree. 
For  the  King.  Fancy  Free. 

In  PasturesGreen    Mead  and  Stream. 
Queen  of  the  Mea-    Loving  a  Dream, 
dow.  I  A  Hard  Knot. 

BY   WILLIAM   GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke. 

BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 

BY   ANDREW  HALLWAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 
BY  LADY  DUFFUS   HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY   THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
BY  J.   BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 
BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strome 

Ellice  Quentin.       |  Dust. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife.  t 

Fortune's  Fool.      |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
BY  SIR   ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIG  HE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

BY   R.    ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas, 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
E.  Lynn  Linton,  continued — 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."  |      lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  yusnN  McCarthy. 

Dear  LadyDIsdaln     MissMisanthrope 
The    Waterdale         Donna  Quixote. 

Neighbours.  The   Comet   of   a 

My  Enemy's  Season. 

Daughter.  Maid  of  Athens. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  i  Camiola. 

Linley  Rochford.     | 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |      Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 

Open!   Sesame        I  A  Little  Stepson. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild     Fighting  the  Air. 

Oats.  I  Written  in  Fire. 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       I      Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
ALife'sAtonement     Hearts. 
A  Model   Father.       Way  of  the  World. 
Joseph's  Coat.  A    Bit   of   Human 

Coals  of  Fire.  Nature. 

By  the  Gate  of  the     First  Person  Sin- 
Sea,  gular. 
Val  Strange.              Cynic  Fortune. 
BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage.     TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 
!  In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
'  Moths. 
1  Pipistrello. 
i  A    Village  Com- 
|      mune. 
ibi. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-  |  Like  Father,  Like 


Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 

FUCr'v. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  cf  Flanders.  '  Wanda. 
Pascarel.  Frescoes. 

Signa.  [Ine.  I  In  Maremma. 

Princess   Naprax-    Oth mar. 


Trea- 


berd 

A    Perfect 
sure. 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found   Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 


Son. 

Marine  Residence. 
Married    Beneath 

Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not    Wooed,     but 

Won. 
Less    Black    than 

We're  Painted. 
By   Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High    Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
Some     Private 

Views. 
From   Exile. 
A    Grape    from    a 

Thorn. 
I  For  Cash  Only. 
I  Kit:  A  Memory. 
I  The  Canon's  Ward 
1  Talk  of  the  Town. 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  |    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to    Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  \    Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.  A  Woman-Hater 

Readiana.  The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and   Doubleface. 
Good    Stories    of    Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden   Party. 
Weird  Stories. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens 

BY  F.   W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  JAMES  RU  NCI  MAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

BY   W.   CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAL  A. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
Two  Dreamers. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
The  High  Mills. 
Heart  Salvage.     |   Sebastian. 
BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORN  BURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr   Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate. 
By  FRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  J.T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-' 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 

of  Europe. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

BY  J.S.  WINTER, 
Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legends. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway.      J  The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.     By  Bret 

Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bret  Harte, 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  Ey 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen   Mavourneen.    By  Author 

of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of 

"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty    Polly    Pemberton.     By  the 

Author  of  "That  Lass  o*  Lowrie's." 
Trooping    with    Crows.       By    Mrs. 

Pirkis. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard 

Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Garden   that    Paid  the   Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 
Curly.     By  John   Coleman.      Illus- 
trated by  J.  C.  Dollman. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
An   Old    Maid's   Paradise.    By  E.  S. 

Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  ByE. S.Phelps. 
Doom :     An    Atlantic    Episode.      By 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
Our    Sensation    Novel.      Edited   by 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
A  Barren  Title.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Wife  or  No  Wife  ?  By  T.  W.  Speight 
The    Silverado    Squatters.     By  R. 
jLouis  Stevenson. 
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